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Transport Policy 


T is difficult to discover from the White Paper on transport policy 
why the Government decided to give precedence to transport 
rather than stéel. There is no dispute that radical changes are needed 
in transport, and if the White Paper presented a convincing set of 
principles, outlining the things that need to be done to make transport 
as cheap and efficient as possible, it would be thoroughly welcome. 
But instead the White Paper-might not unfairly be described as a set 
of contrivances to make the resale to private bidders of lorries now 
owned by the Transport Commission look respectable. It has little 
to say about the machinery for fixing fares and charges, now wrecked 
by the Prime Minister’s spanner. It offers no study of any of the 
serious issues on transport—the terms on which rail and road transport 
can live together, the public obligations each should assume, the nature 
of their costs and the best way in which they should be organised and 
managed. We have it on the Prime Minister’s authority that transport 
is a matter for which the whole Cabinet has become responsible. 
Neither the Government as a whole, nor Lord Leathers as the particular 
“overlord” for transport, can take any pride in this attempt at 
collective thinking on transport. 


In detail, the White Paper closely accords with the obviously inspired 
forecasts that appeared nearly a fortnight ago. All road haulage vehicles 
owned by the Transport Commission will be offered for sale to any 
bidder, and will be free to operate over any distance. These assets 
total 40,000 vehicles, for which the Commission paid about {80 
million, including £30 million for goodwill. Secondly, the White 
Paper proposes that a levy designed to yield £4 million should be 
raised on road transport (including traders’ own vehicles operated 
under “C” licences other than local delivery vans). This levy 
seems to be a mixture of two ideas—a part payment for goodwill, 
which the White Paper says has “ substantially disappeared ” and part 
compensation for loss of railway traffic to the roads. The method by 
which the levy is to operate is described most vaguely in the White 
Paper and requires much fuller explanation. 

For the railways, there are two main-proposals. First, it is proposed 
to decentralise the railway system, giving local management greater 
independence. This is the only change in organisation that is proposed 
for those parts of the transport system that are to remain in public 
ownership. Secondly, the Transport Commission is to be given greater 
latitude to vary its charges “ so as to improve the ability of the railways 
to compete with other forms of transport.” It is proposed, quite 


sensibly, to allow the Commission to raise or lower its charges within 


given limits, seeking subsequent approval from the Transport 
Tribunal. | 


When the Labour Government nationalised,public inland transport 
in 1947, it justified its action almost solely on the grounds that this 
was what the trade unions wanted, and what the mandate of 1945 
demanded. Transport is fundamentally a matter of efficient manage- 
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ment and wise policy, and if public ownership ensured 
wisdom and efficiency, nationalisation -would be abun- 
dantly justified. Equally, if private ownership guaran- 
teed an acceptable half-way house between. all-in 
competition and the waste of transport resources on the 
one hand, and a private cartel of the owners of the 
different forms of transport on the other hand, the public 
might expect to be well and economically served. 
Neither of the political parties has ever talked in terms 
of the principles of transport economics ;.each assumes 
that ownership is fundamental, and that mere changes in 
ownership are likely in themselves to increase efficiency. 


* 


It is when it is judged by this broadest criterion that 
the White Paper is such a disappointing and inadequate 
statement of transport policy. The Socialists, six years 
ago, nationalised transport without saying, or knowing, 
why. The Conservatives are now partially denationalis- 
ing transport with equally little attempt to-give a con- 
wincing reason why. Both actions are about equally 
rooted in doctrinaire politics, and the outside observer 
who wishes to form an opinion for or against the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals is compelled, now as in 1946, to 
form his own idea of the reasons for which they are 
brought forward and of the results they are likely to 
have. 


It was not impossible in 1946 to find a coherent chain 
of reasoning that led to the Labour Government’s con- 
clusion. The basic difficulty of transport policy arises 
from the fact that on top of a railway system designed 
to do virtually the whole of the nation’s transport 
business (and still capable in a high degree of doing so), 
the last generation has superimposed a whole new system 
of public and private transport by road. As a result, the 
nation’s transport potential is a long way in excess of 
the demand for it. If the two systems compete freely, 
the danger is that they will ruin each other. If, while 
remaining separate, they are held back from the ultimate 
consequences of competition, the transport-using public 
will have to support far more transport overheads than 
it needs. The solution is to create a financial community 
of interest between them (for which a common owner- 
ship is much the most effective method) and then pro- 
ceed to a thoroughgoing pruning of overhead and ration- 
alisation of functions. If this were done effectively, it 
would yield economies that would far outweigh the dis- 
economies that are the inevitable price of public owner- 
ship and giant size. It was this reasoning (of which, it 
should be observed, public ownership is the conclusion 
and not the starting point) that led The Economist, six 
years ago, to give the Labour Government’s proposals 
the benefit of the doubt. 


The experience of the intervening six years has, 
beyond much question, reversed the balance of doubt. 
The diseconomies of public ownership and giant size 
have certainly been forthcoming in greater measure than 
could have been foreseen in 1946. But a real rationalisa- 
tion of transport seems quite as far off as ever. Not only 
has very little been effectively done towards co-ordination 
which is, in any case, only the first chapter of ration- 
alisation—but the real obstacles to doing anything effec- 
tive have become much more apparent. The argument 
for a single ownership is still good in theory.. But 
perhaps that is all that it will ever be. 

Basically, therefore, it is possible to endorse the 
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wisdom of the Conservative Government’s decision to 
retrace some of the steps that were taken in 1946. By; 
once again the onlooker who is trying to found his views 
on the principles of transport finds himself compelleq 
to address the Government as Coleridge addressed one 
of his importunate admirers: “Young woman, | w)]] 
accept your conclusion provided you will let me state the 
reasons for it.” ‘Once again, the doubt rises in the mind 
whether the Government has realised the logical conse- 
quences of the steps it is proposing and is determined to 
ensue them. If single ownership and nationalisation are 
rejected as a means of pruning the excessive overhead of 
transport, and if there is to be a return towards competi- 
tion, it must be with the intention of making it serve the 
same purpose. Public ownership has been a failure 
because it is clearly not going to be allowed, under any 
government, to lead to a real rationalisation ; it has turned 
out to be merely a means of retaining the whole costly 
apparatus and making the public pay for it. One fears 
that the Conservative alternative will turn out to be 
merely another means of perpetuating the same basic 
inefficiency. 


* 


If, contrary to these gloomy forebodings, Conservative 
transport policy is to demonstrate that it sees the goal 
and means to reach it, it will have to provide answers to 
two questions which the White Paper leaves aside—one 
of economics, the other of management. The economic 
question is concerned with the nature of “ competition” 
in transport. Both road and rail haulage have—and 
are bound to have—many aspects of monopoly. No 
one is free to enter road haulage without a licence, though 
until 1947 road haulage enjoyed with this element of 
monopoly a wide degree of freedom to choose traffics 
and name its own charges. ‘‘ Freedom ” for road haulage 
therefore implies restoring an important private monopoly, 
and the White Paper has nothing to say about imposing 
any corresponding public obligations on road hauliers. If 
road haulage is to be “freed” on these terms, and the 
railways left under their present forms of control, there 
will be no competition between the two that will serve the 
public good in the long run. The railways would be left 
with public obligations as common carriers, subject to 
close political control, required to provide some services 
below cost, and impeded from altering their charges as 
their costs change. 

If the railways are to have a chance of competing with 
road haulage, let it be on terms that leave them less 
hampered by restrictions applying to them alone and 
more free to run their affairs as an independent business. 
Because in the last resort the railways are monopolies, 
effective public supervision is needed over what they co ; 
the same principle is true equally of road transport. But 
the wider the area over which both can compete on equal 
terms with each other, the greater will be the relaxauon 
of public control that can safely be allowed. 

If the railways are given the chance to act less 3s 
public carriers and more as providers of such transport 
as can be made to yield a reasonable return over the cost 
of carrying, there is no reason to suppose that they would 
necessarily come off worse in competition with road 
haulage ; the result would no doubt be cheaper service 
but certainly less comprehensive service for all forms of 
traffic at all hours. Those are broadly the terms on which 
road haulage.and long-distance road passenger services 
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ay SO well and with such apparent efficiency. They 
es not been the conditions under which the railways 
have ever been allowed to operate in this country. But 
they are the only conditions on which “ competition 
between the different forms of transport has any mean- 
ing. The result would certainly be a pruning of overhead 
and a reduction of the total real cost of trans to the 
nation—Ddut it would ‘be pruning on the ole basis: of 
competitive profitability, and the results might not be 
at all to the public’s liking. 


* 


‘he second main question unmentioned in the White 
Paper concerns the future organisation of publicly owned 
transport. Road haulage will be back in private hands ; 
road passenger transport, whether it be publicly or 
privately owned, is still decentralised for management ; 
and London transport, the canals and the docks are 
special problems. There remains only the railways. The 
Transport Act in 1947 introduced new methods of 
organisation with the Transport Commission at the head 
and its operating agents or executives below. This form of 
organisation was Criticised at the time, in these columns 
and elsewhere, on the ground that it failed to make 
enough distinction ‘between the functions of broad direc- 
tion, and the functions of detailed management. Mistakes 
were also made in the adoption of a functional method 
of organisation for the Railway Executive, and later 
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it grossly exaggerated the need for central decision and 
left quite inadequate responsibilities in the hands of the 
officers running the separate railway systems. 

If co-ordination now has to be written off as a blessed 
word, the character of the organisation responsible for 
publicly owned transport should clearly be radically 
revis:d. It will now be more difficult than ever to see 
~~ reasons for the steady centralising of management 

unctions in the Commission that has taken place since 
947. It will instead be obvious that new opportunities 
or restoring the function of broad direction—a function 
that was flung out of the window in 1947—now present 
themselves. A radical revision of the Commission is 
necessary. A full-time chairman and a part-time direc- 
torate with a small secretariat and accounting unit is 
probably the limit of what is required. As for the Rail- 
way Executive, there are certain central duties that it 
must fulfil—such as labour relations and wages, charges, 
and some (though not all) technical services. For the 
rest, the greater the degree of effective decentralisation, 
the better service are the railways likely to provide for the 
easaree With all this, there should go greater commercial 
reedom, greater flexibility to adjust charges (in either 
direction) and greater independence and incentives for 
railway staffs. If co-ordination in a single ownership is 
now to be ended, it must be on terms that will enable 
the separate sections of the industry to work efficiently 
without mulcting the public or destroying themselves. 
The White Paper is not evén the end of the beginning 
of the process by which this will be made possible. 


One Question to Moscow 


modifications to this method have conceded the truth that 
HE affairs of Germany now demand from the 
western powers the utmost resolution, skill and 
boldness. This was to have been for them a decisive 


month, in which Dr Adenauer-would initial the instru- 
ment giving the western republic a new independence 
and the treaty bringing it into\the European Defence 
Community. Instead, it threatens to become a decisive 
month for the Russians, whose object is what it has been 
for the last thirty years, to prevent Germany aligning 
itself with Western Europe. If their offers of unity and 
free elections for an all4German government succeeded 
in holding up western plans, then Mr Molotov and Mr 
Vyshinsky could claim a diplomatic success of the kind 
that has eluded them in the last five years. So far their 
tactics have usually united the western allies ; now they 
threaten to divide them. They have made France so 
Mervous that many Frenchmen are ready to abandon 
heir whole policy of an integrated Western Europe and 
0 return to pure obstruction... They have made 

Mericans more impatient for German rearmament, and 
xtmans more stubborn in faising their price for a 
cfence contribution. Not least among their feats is to 

ake Dr Dalton and his friends sound the retreat from 

Positions once taken up by Labour foreign policy. These 
pevanite bugles in the rear have added to the confusion 
Q the western front. 

‘te most useful thing that can now be done is to 
Pccriain and reflect om the secret of Russian success. 
‘does not lie in any eagerness of Germans to live in a 
aiicd Communist Germany; it lies rather in their 
“cling that to enter into partnership with the West is 
> ‘ose the opportunity, which Moscow to offer, 
yt uniting now Without risks and long struggle. Dr 


Adenauer stands for unity in freedom, and argues that 
an armed western republic aligned with the Atlantic 
powers will one day draw the eastern republic to it. 
The Communists of Eastern Germany stand for what 
they call unity and peace, which means unity achieved 
by the western Germans turning their backs for good 
on the Atlantic powers. To many western Germans peace, 
even in this sense, seems more attractive than freedom. 
But this is not the end of the story. To the West 
German politician who is thinking of next year’s elec- 
tions, the Soviet offers give a heaven-sent opportunity 
to bargain with the Atlantic powers. When he discovers, 
as he has lately, that the new contractual agreements 
would not give complete sovereignty to the Bonn 
Government and that the European Defence Com- 
munity could mean conscription and increased taxation, 
he is ithpelled to patriotic protest. -He finds he can 
obstruct integration with Western Europe by demanding 
German unity and so turning Soviet pressure on to the 
Americans, British and French. They are in a hurry 
to win Western Germany ; the Russians are in a hurry 
to prevent them; the obvious tactic for the Bonn 
politician is to mark time and play one off against the 
other: 

None of these various people who, for their 
different reasons, are nibbling at part of the Russian 
offer, want to swallow the whole—not even Dr Dalton 
and the Bevanites positively wish to assist in the 
creation of a Communist Germany. But all of them 
think that they can use part of the Russian proposals— 
usually the offer of immediate German unity—as a lever 
to secure some particular end of their own. That the 


- Russian offer presented so many temptations to so many 
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ople to play with fire is a measure of its cleverness.  all-German government with, say, 25 per cent represen. 
ee the cama problem of allied policy is to deal with tation of east German Communist or Communist cop, 
this mood and the Soviet handling of it. Tactical moves trolled parties, sitting in Berlin and dependent on th 
against Russian efforts to delay the contractual agree- good behaviour of the “People’s Police” and th. 
ments and the’ European defence treaty are insufficient 5 Bereitschaften, would be in no position either to restore 
because even if Russian tricks are frustrated there is civil rights in Eastern Germany or to maintain them in 
still the resistance of the Bonn Parliament to overcome. Western Germany. 
Recent events have demonstrated to everyone, what It is sometimes argued that allied troops would sijj 
should have been obvious last February, that the be there to defend civil rights in the western part of 
coalition parties on which Dr Adenauer depends for Germany. But to say that is to overlook the next and 
a slender majority in the Bundestag would join the most important step in Soviet policy. After an all- 
opposition in protest if he had presented these arrange- German government had been installed, it would he 
ments for ratification. They would argue that Western jmmediately under pressure from the Russians and the 
Germany should and could get out of the allies full German Communists to negotiate a peace treaty with 
sovereignty and better terms in the defence community the four Occupying powers ; and the Russians wou! i 
just because they are afraid of the Russians. They would then insist—they have said so repeatedly—on the with. 
argue, too, that arrangements so binding—and, some drawal of all foreign troops. How could any Germs 
would say, so provocative to the Russians—must not Government resist such a demand ? Those that did «9 
be accepted until it is clear beyond doubt that Moscow’s —_ would be accused of being traitors to their country and 
terms for unity are unacceptable; when the western the accomplices of warmongers. Sooner or later the 
allies insist that those terms are’ in fact unacceptable, | Americans and their allies would have to choose between | 
it is not so much because they want German freedom as ~gstaying in Germany in the face of a Communist-led | 
because they want German divisions. That is how the resistance movement and withdrawing westward while | 
argument runs in Bonn ; and it is inspired by motives the Red Army moved a short distance across the Polish | 
ranging from sheer political opportunism to genuine frontier. Orce the allied troops had left Germany—and 
fear that West Germans should be led into fighting East perhaps Europe—the Communists would be free to 
Germans. begin open and surreptitious attack on civil rights in free 
Western Germany. 


What then should the action of the western govern- 
e ments be in this matter ? At the moment they are pre- 
a? If this analysis is correct, then the immediate aim of aring a Note to Moscow which is said to contain some 
American, British and French policy should be clear. Frank statements and some searching questions. First 

It is to demonstrate by every resource of diplomacy and among those questions should be the essential challenge. 

propaganda that the Russians’ terms for free elections, Are the Russians ready to abolish immediately al 

unity and a peace treaty in reality open up a prospect _ restraints on civil rights within their zone ? Will they 

that most West German politicians would not dare to —_ allow West German parties to campaign for elections in 

Re defend before the electors. It is not sufficient to say, the East ? Will they order Grotewohl to release political 
as some do, that the Russian bluff in offering elections risoners from concentration camps and prison? In 
all over Germany should be called. It may not be bluff. oa will the Russians raise the iron curtain that divides 
There is every sign that Eastern Germany is already the free world from a population that has lived seven 
being prepared for a perfectly cooked “free” election years in a police state? It is by such questions that 
by methods described in last week’s issue of The the dishonest bluff at the root of the Soviet-German 
Economist (page 299). The Russians might well con- flirtation could be revealed. 
cede free elections in the knowledge that the eastern 
Germans are better organised, both to vote correctly and 
to take part in a national government, than the western To do this would, of course, take time. It would not 
Germans will be. If they are to regain the initiative, gt once ensure that the Bundestag would grasp cagerly 
western governments must go to the heart of the matter gt the limited sovereignty and conditional partnership 
and challenge the Russians with the question: How free _ offered by the West. It would not at once save the 
will Germans be in a united Germany ? European Defence Community. Moreover, it is not at 
That is a question that every man and woman in free _ all certain what the Russian reply would be. The 
western Germany should be asked to face. Awaiting | dangers of such a challenge would be at once seen i 
them in the Soviet Zone is the whole apparatus of the | Moscow and all the resources of propaganda might be 
Nazi regime, restored in its Communist form: the used to evade it. But it is impossible to believe that the 
secret police and the ruthless sentences for “ sabotage” | Russians would concede the essential point—real free- 
and political offences ; the street and block warden who dom for German men and women. If they refused of 
spies on his fellows ; the party bosses in the factory and hedged, Dr Adenauer’s hand would be greatly 
in the trade union ; the SS of indoctrinated and trained strengthened, for honesty and realism would have 
young men in the Bereitschaften ; the pressure of school _— returned to German discussion about unity. So long 4s 
and youth organisations on the children ; the censorship _ that is not done, so long as millions of Germans feel 
of press and books. The evidence that these things they ought to want what the Russians appear to be 
exist is overwhelming. How and when are they to be _ offering, the allies in Western Germany will | 
abolished ? That is the question the Russians must struggling vainly against the charge that they are dis- 
answer. If they are not abolished before the elections, regarding the legitimate aspirations of all patriotic 
the votes of Eastern Germany will mean nothing ; after Germans. It should be their main purpose to force the 
the elections neither Western Germany nor the western Russians now to reveal how much freedom they offer 
allies would have any power to get them abolished. An _ with unity. 
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Chairmen or Overlords ? : 


T was evident from the start of Mr Churchill’s gov- 
I ernment that the appointment of “ overlords” was 
che most controversial of its structure ; and now 
the indiscretions of Cont Woolton and the vagaries of 
transport policy, which lies within Lord Leathers’ over- 
lordship, have exposed the Prime Minister to positive 
attack on this front. Unfortunately, the statement he 
made to the House of Commons on Tuesday, in spite of 
or perhaps because of) its deliberate drafting, has 
served to confuse rather than elucidate the matter. 


No very useful purpose is to be served, however, by’ 


attempting to disentangle its incongruities, some of 
which are almost contradictions. The basic principle of 
British constitutional practice is and remains the collec- 
tive responsibility of ministers for all of each other’s 
acts. Provided that this principle is observed—and 
nobody suggests that the existence of overlords has in- 
fringed it—then it is right to leave every Prime Minister 
relatively free to decide how he shall organise his gov- 
ernment. The political scientists may record that experi- 
ence tends to show one method to be more effective than 
another ; but there should be no constitutional principles 
involved. Indeed, nobody would have supposed there 
were if Lord Woolton had not clumsily suggested that 
he had no responsibility to Parliament for the perform- 
ance of his ministerial duties. 

The Opposition, of course, makes the most of these 
contretemps ; that is its privilege and duty. But there 
is no reason why unattached public opinion should 
excite itself about the matter. There is, nevertheless, 
one distinction that is worth making, and that is between 
the purpose that Mr Churchill’s appointment of overlords 
was intended to serve and the details of the particular 
method that he chose to serve it. However questionable 
it may be to appoint none but elderly peers to perform 
these functions, and however much the particular per- 
sonalities may have laid themselves open to attack, it 
still remains desirable and essential that some arrange- 
ments should be made for co-ordination within groups 
of cognate departments. 


The Cabinet has always been the co-ordinating body 
within the British Constitution. But with the growing 
complexity of modern government, it began to be clear 
more than thirty years ago that the task of co-ordination 
was becoming too great for the ordinary cabinet. The 
horns of a dilemma emerged even more clearly from the 
twilight in which the administrative practice of a British 
government is shrouded. Either the number of separate 
departments grew monstrously large, with the cabinet 
resembling a public meeting with an intolerable agenda, 
or else the traditional nts grew so big that no 
minister could be responsible for, or even know about, all 
their actions. The resolution of this dilemma can only 
be by way of some devolution of the Cabinet’s co- 
ordinating functions, and between 1940 and 1945 the 
Practice grew of regarding several of the standing com- 
mittees of the cabinet as virtually performing its 
functions for a defined range of subjects. 


Cabinet committees require chairmen; and it will 


usually (though not always) be convenient for the chair- . 


man to hold no departmental office. If Mr Churchill’s 
overlords were, as in one passage of his statement on 
l'uesday he asserted, no more than chairmen of standing 


Cabinet committees, then there is nothing either new or 
objectionable in their existence. But the case is different 
if they are, in any degree, supervisory ministers, em- 
powered to give instructions to the departmental 
ministers or of their own authority to decide disputes 
between them. The difference between a co-ordinating 
chairman and a directing super-minister lies precisely in 
the doctrine of collective responsibility. A departmental 
minister is responsible to Parliament for the conduct of 
his department, and he can bear that responsibility only 
if he himself has voluntarily accepted the policies on 
which it is based. He has the right, so to speak, to be 
tried by his peers, and he must accept the verdict or 
resign his office. If the device of standing committees 
of the Cabinet is to relieve the Cabinet of its burden, then 
ministers must be prepared, in all ordinary instances, to 
accept the verdict of the committee ; there must, that is 
to say, be some restriction of the right to appeal from 
committee to full Cabinet. But this does not vitally 
affect the principle ; a minister has discussed his policy 
with other ministers and they are all bound by the deci- 
sion they have all accepted. The chairman of the com- 
mittee has no more “instructed” the departmental 
minister, or come between him and his responsibility to 
Parliament, than thé Prime Minister “ instructs” his 
colleagues, or gathers all responsibility te himself in the 
fashion of a President of the United States. (This, 
presumably, is what Lord Woolton meant by denying 
that he had any responsibility to Parliament.) 


* 


What is extraordinarily hard to tell from the growing 
number of conflicting statements is whether or not Mr 
Churchill’s overlords stray over this boundary line 
between co-ordination and supervision. The general 
sense of his statement was that they do not. But, as Mr 
Attlee was quick to point out, the conferment upon them 
of titles that appear to mark out a range of territory (Lord 
Leathers is Secretary of State for the Co-ordination of 
Transport, Fuel and Power) or the announcement (as in 
Lord Woolton’s case) of what they are to co-ordinate, at 
least suggests that they have some powers of decision 
within those frontiers. Moreover, Mr Churchill himself 
said (in the unprepared part of his statement) that he had 
entrusted “ the general supervision” of transport matters, 
“ including initiative in many ways,” to Lord Leathers, 
and there is much more than a suspicion (which many 
people will think confirmed rather than denied by the 
terms of the correspondence between Mr Churchill and 
Mr Maclay) that the Minister of Transport had found 
himself overruled—and not by the collective vote of all 
his colleagues—in the matter of fares. In Lord Woolton’s 
case, he can hardly be represented as no more than the 
chairman of a committee, since he himself says that the 
Labour Cabinet’s committee on food and agriculture was 
abolished when the new government took office ; 
“ instead,” he said, “ ministers are good enough to confer 
with me, bringing their departmental staffs with them.” 
This is a very different picture. 

It is, indeed, a little disingenuous to pretend that the 
overlords are a mere variant of the cabinet committee 
system. They may have become no more than that ; 
but that was not the original intention. Indeed, they 


tended to be regarded, at the start, as a deliberate alter- 
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native to the system of standing committees of the 
Cabinet. Most of the committees, it was understood at 
the time, had been abolished, and report has it that Mr 
Churchill took a great deal of persuading to resuscitate 
them. It is difficult not to believe that the overlords 
were intended to be super-ministers, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said at the time (November 28, 1951) 
that “there must be some element of supervisory 
functions as well as co-ordination.” 

There is, to repeat, nothing constitutionally wrong in 
having super-ministers. It is what Lord Haldane 
suggested a generation ago—though presumably it was 
not Haldane’s intention that all the super-muinisters 
should be in the Lords. The political scientists could 
not condemn Mr Churchill for wanting to have super- 
Ministers. But they could warn him that super-ministers 


Colombo Plan’s First Year 


HE Colombo Plan has suffered from a curious lack 

of publicity ever since it started. Apart from a burst 
of interest stimulated during the Commonwealth Con- 
ference of September, 1950, and then again when more 
details were published last year, this great. enterprise 
has been largely wrapped in silence. This air of mystery 
adds both interest and importance to the first annual 
report of the Consultative Committee of the Colombo 
Plan, published last week after being prepared at the 
committee’s fourth session and first annual general meet- 
ing, held in Karachi during March. It deserves to be 
widely read, both for the information it contains and for 
the questions it raises. 


In opening its report the committee has wisely seen 
fit to review the histdrical background of the plan. It 
reminds readers that its object is to 

taise the standard of living by accelerating the pace and 

widening the scope of economic development in _ the 

countries of South and South East Asia by a co-operative 

approach to their problems, with special emphasis on the 

problem of the production of food. 
An outline is then given of the present economic and 
financial staté of the area, followed by a series of studies 
of those member countries that have received help under 
the plan during the past year: Ceylon, India, Pakistan, 
the British territories of Malaya and Borneo, and Viet- 
nam. Newer members, in whose territories organised 
planning has not yet been possible for one reason or 
another, are Burma, Cambodia, Laos and Nepal. At the 
end, there is an assessment of the positive contributions 
so far made by recipient members such as India, and by 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Britain and the United 
States, which is advancing large sums to southern Asia, 
but not directly through the Colombo Plan. 


The project has been launched at a moment not only 
of widespread political disturbance but of rapid swings 
of the economic pendulum. The dominating factor in 
the situation has been the war in Korea. During the last 
few months of 1950, and in the first half of 1951, this 
brought a substantial improvement in the terms of trade 
of most of the countries in the Colombo Plan area: The 
prices obtained for rubber, tin, jute, cotton, tea; and 
other primary products sent their exchange earnings 
soaring, and turned deficits into surpluses. This. also 
made possible several steep increases in export duties. 
The result was that many of the plan’s original estimates 


incorporated in the plan. Against it, however, many other 
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would be exceedingly hard to fit into the British cop. 
stitution indeed, they would inevitably tend to collec 
super-ministries around them, in which the present 
departmental ministers would sink to the level of Paria. 
mentary secretaries. That would be perfectly constity. 
tional ; but it is certainly not desirable. 


In any case, Mr Churchill seems to have changed his 
mind—though the process is évidently not yet quite com. 
plete. In this, as in other respects, the Conservatives 
seem to be settling down to a continuation of the Labour 
Government’s practices, with quite minor variations 
Now that the Prime Minister has declared the overlords 
to be no more than committee chairmen, it is to be hoped 
that they will in fact be no more. Thus, by the practice 
of both parties, another most promising precedent wil] 
have been written into the British constitution. 


were shown to be toc pessimistic, and the area was on 
the whole able to finance its own development 
programmes for 1950-51. Indeed, extra foreign aid— 
assessed for the first year at £206 million, of which {50 
million was to come from. sterling balances—could not 
be readily absorbed because of the difficulty of speeding 
up the tempo of expenditure. 


Since the latter part of 1951, conditions have again 
radically altered. The cost of existing development 
schemes has risen, on account of worldwide inflation, and 
capital equipment has become more, not less, difficult to 
obtain owing to rearmament. At the same time the prices 
of raw materials have fallen sharply over a wide range. 
The result has been to make the terms of trade of both 
India and Pakistan, which together account for over two- 
thirds of the Colombo Plan, even less favourable than 
when the original estimates were drawn up, and virtually 
tc offset the improvements in the other countries. In 
addition, the general position of the sterling area, to which 
most members belong, has deteriorated. 


Taken as a whole, however, these past eighteen months 
have seen this great project get off to a good start. In 
spite of rising costs, real public investment is rising. The 
actual expenditure in India, Ceylon and the British terri- 
tories, for instance, was £226 million in 1950-51, com- 
pared with revised estimates of £312 million for 1951- 
§2, and estimates of £475 million for 1952-53. In India, 
progress is being made on important power and irrigation 
schemes such as the Nangal barrage, the Bokaro power 
station and the Tungabhadra irrigation project, which 
should be finished next year ; the great Sindri fertiliser 
factory is contributing to the drive for higher food 
yields, and the Chittaranjan locomotive works are almost 
finished. In Pakistan the first stages of the Thal irriga- 
tion scheme and the Lower Sind Barrage have nearly 
been completed, and in Ceylon the main dam of the Gal 
Oya Scheme is all but built. 


* 


This, then, is the relatively favourable background of 
progress with some of the more spectacular projccts 





problems must be assessed. For the venture will succeed 
or fail according to its ability to affect the living standards 
of many millions of people ; and this depends not so much 
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on a few large-scale enterprises, but rather on the degree 
+) which general methods and yields of agriculture can 
be improved. It is no use advancing a great deal of money 
if it cannot be invested wisely and employed at the right 
nlace at the right time. One of the main administrative 
nroblems so far, thrown up has been the apparent 
inability of many Asian government officials to decide on 
, realistic appraisal of priorities, There has been, a feei- 
‘az that the flow of money and technicians can be 
repeatedly diverted hither and thither. In some cases 
-here has been quite unwarranted procrastination: tech- 
nicians have been asked for and then kept kicking their 
heels ; capital equipment has been ordered for schemes 
before buildings have been provided to house it ; and 
expensive machinery has been left in the open to-rust 
and disintegrate. Attempts have been made to play the 
British and Americans off against one another: for 
instance by cancelling orders for carefully considered 
and proven British equipment in favour of the latest 
gadget from the United States, regardless of its suita- 
biliry either for the job or to the technical standards of 
those who will operate it. One of the plan’s most 
important functions is to help countries to learn the 
technique of planning. These abuses are natural enough 
at this stage, but every effort should: be made to over- 
come them as the plan gathers impetus. At Karachi 
vovernments showed they at least recognise the 
existence of this problem. 

Among other specific questions discussed at Karachi 
were those of forming a permanent secretariat, obtaining 
a flow of the right kind of technicians, and enlarging the 
membership of the plan. Further consideration of a 
secretariat was postponed until next year ; for the work 
can be done by individual governments, and Asian mem- 
bers are rightly chary of constituting any body with what 
might look like an overriding authority. The problem of 
getting technicians was not, however, fully solved. The 
real need at the higher level is for governments to assess 
ind descfibe their requirements more exactly, and at the 
lower level for far more properly trained foremen. The 
turnover of technicians is too rapid ; men come but do not 
stay. To meet this difficulty, it would probably be wise 
to increase the employment of firms of consulting 
engineers rather than the recruitment of individuals. 
And to do this satisfactorily there is much to be said 
for opening a permanent Colombo Plan bureau in 
London, able to give the fullest information. The 
Karachi meeting made no new decisions about adding 
new members. The question of the role that Japan 
might play has, however, only been postponed until next 
year. By then, too, it is to be hoped that Indonesia will 
have decided to participate ; there seems little chance 
Siam and the Philippines coming in. 


a 
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The Karachi meeting did not formally re-examine 
the main premises on which the Colombo Plan rests. 
Yet the more the progress is made with the existing 
concept of co-operative effort within severely practical 
umits, the more the question presents itself whether the 
Project goes far enough. In India, for example, the aim 
‘S to increase the national product by 10 per cent in five 
years’ time. Yet, with population increasing by between 
three and four million a year, these plans are barely 
caough to do more than prevent the present low stan- 
dards of living from falling. It is already a high achieve- 
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ment to have set on foot a practical scheme to hold the 
present level, but the ultimate needs go far beyond the 
scope of present plans. Not only must the present work 
of increasing the yield of peasant agriculture be coupled 
with a more intensive land reform and the extension of 
education in co-operative principles; but some means 
must be found of offsetting the constantly increasing gap 
between birth and death rates, as, for instance, by sub- 
sidising birth control propaganda. 


Time is desperately short, and this effort to raise 
economic standards comes on top of the effort to fight 
the Communists with arms. In the long run, a rise in 
living standards is essential if South and South East Asia 
are to be saved from Communism, and a start must 
certainly be made now ; but in the short run, it is the 
fighting in Indo-China, Malaya and Burma that matters 
most. Unless the threat from Communist armies is first 
sealed off, every penny put into the Colombo Plan will 
be lost to the free world. Yet even those battles cannot 
be won without either the promise of a better future or 
a vigorous belief in the human values for which the 
free world stands. While rearmament claims priority, 
it is the function of the Colombo Plan to lay the 
foundations for the constructive work of the future. 
Growing understanding of this fact made the recent 
Karachi meeting an important and successful occasion. 


New Zealand’s Constitution 


Sir John Pakington has shown a great deal of alacrity 
in complying with the desire of some gentlemen connected 
with New Zealand, and has introduced a measure for con- 
ferring a Constitution on that settlement. From recent 
experience abroad and in some of our own colonies, we 

. thought constitution-making had rather fallen out of 
favour ; but it seems to be still held in high honour at the 
antipodes and at Westminster, and to be of such urgent 
importance that to make a Constitution for New Zealand 
is a part of the business which the Parliament must 
perform before it can possibly die. To settle the just 
limits of legislative and executive authority was thought 
an extremely difficult task by the most profound of 
modern political philosophers. Sir John Pakington, by 
the help: of his New Zealand friends, has mastered the 
subject in a few weeks, and defines with the utmost nicety 
all the functions of an executive, a general legislature, 
and six subordinate and separate legislatures which he Is 
to confer, one for each province, on New Zealand. We 
raise no objections to his scheme. ... With our convic- 
tions, however, all on the side of laisser faire, we have a 
kind of logical repugnance to issuing minute directions on 
the banks of the Thames how our expatriated country- 
men are to comport themselves on the other side of the 
globe. We have a pretty strong conviction, too, that if e 
body of men be selected to make regulations, they will, 
as a matter of duty, set about making some, whether they 
be wanted or not.... If not too minute, the Constitution, 
being demanded by gentlemen from New Zealand, may 
be useful. ... The substantial practical objection to it 
was suggested by Mr Gladstone and enforced by Sir W. 
Molesworth. Both deprecated the idea of having a second 
chamber, the members of which are to be nominated by 
the Crown. ,.. Probably, in a young colony, where ranks 
are not v distinctly defined, whither men go, in the 
majority of cases, to avoid the restrictions of a long 
peopled country, ome chamber would be quite sufficient. 
If it were based on a wide suffrage and renewed 
frequently, so as to be always identical with the bulk of 
the people, there could be no apprehension of its estab- 
lishing a crude despotism. 


Che Cconomist 


May 8, 1852 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Prisoners of Korea 


A new stage opens in Korea with the statement that 
Mr Eden made ‘in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 
After ten months of most painful negotiation the division 
between the two truce delegations has been reduced to one 
matter of substance—the return of prisoners. The struggle 
over this is unlikely to be ended quickly, for moral principle 
on the United Nations’ side and prestige on the Communist 
side are in deep and direct conflict. And the Chinese attitude 
will not be softened by the fact that the whole world now 
knows that three-quarters of the Chinese prisoners and nearly 
half the North Korean prisoners refuse to return voluntarily 
to the Communist side of the front. On the other hand it is 
something gained that the Communists have made conces- 
sions that they are now hardly likely to withdraw. 


The fact that negotiations are again at deadlock should not 
obscure this important exchange of pieces: the Communists 
have given up their demand that the Soviet Union should be 
a “neutral” member of the armistice commission and the 
United Nations have given up their demand—which they 
could not have enforced—that the Communists should build 
no new airfields. This was brought about by the United 
Nations’ proposal for a settlement of all outstanding issues 
in one effort, a method that Communist diplomacy generally 
rejects. This provides yet another reason why the effort at 
negotiation should not be given up, exasperating though it 
is for the delegates and harrowing though it is for the rela- 
tives of prisoners in Communist hands. It might yet be 
possible to break the deadlock over prisonefs by getting a 
neutral commission of inquiry appointed. 


Meanwhile the eagerness of propaganda organisations to 
exploit the refusal of Chinese and North Koreans to return 
home must not be allowed to make negotiation more difficult. 
Peace in Korea is more important than points scored over 
the radio. 

. . * 


Admirals and Admiralissimos 


The visit to London of the United States Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Fechteler, has caused inaccurate and 
undignified comment. It is not the case that the British, 
out of pride and pique, demand for themselves a supreme 
command in the Mediterranean ; nor are they jealous of the 
special position given to the Americans in those waters by the 
carrier strength of the Sixth Fleet. Lord Alexander and 
others have insisted on a weighty and much pondered ques- 
tion: is it right to give control of all naval forces in the 
Mediterranean to the man directing the Supreme Com- 
mander’s forces in southern Europe ? He would be bound 
to think first of the defence of Western Europe, which is 
Nato’s direct concern ; he would not be directly concerned 
with the defence of the Middle East and the communications 
that lie across it, for that is not Nato’s concern. That job 
falls to the British, for whom the Mediterranean is not so 
much the flank of land operations in southern Europe as a 
corridor from this country to Commonwealth countries, from 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 


It is reasonable for the Admiralty. to argue that no com- 
mander—whether he is Admiral Carney or Lord Mount- 
batten is irrelevant—can look at the Mediterranean simul- 
taneously from a European and a Middle Eastern standpoint. 
So long as there is no clear American or Nato commitment 
in the Middle East, naval forces in the Mediterranean for its 
defence should be allocated separately and should be under 
British command. The division of command at points where 
Nato’s powers end and national responsibilities begin should 
be clearly drawn, even though it is in peacetime. 





Next Stage in Egypt 


The speech delivered on the sixteenth anniversary of 
King Farouk’s accession by the Egyptian Prime Minister 
Hilaly Pasha, is tacit proof that recent consultations in London 
with. the British Ambassador in Cairo and the Governor. 
General of the Sudan brought little s on the Sudan 
The purpose of all the recent talk been to produce q 
preliminary statement on the basis of which formal negotia- 
tions could open. In preparing this, it is known thar the 
British are ready to go far towards meeting Egypt’s aspira- 
tions with new arrangements in the Canal Zone. They are 
also ready to recognise in principle the Egyptian King’s 
sovereignty in the Sudan, on condition that the Sudanese. 
after consultation, consent. But how is the consulting io be 
done ? The representative bodies that it would be normal 
to consult are regarded by the Egyptians as too much under 
British influence. In their eyes the Sudan is part of Egypt; 
as a broadcast put it this week, they “do not oppose the 
principle of self-determination,” but “ insist on the principle 
of unity between the two countries.” That is to say, they 
accept self-determination but only if the Sudanese determine 
themselves in Egypt’s favour. 


What more can the British Government do? Outsiders, 
such as the Americans or the Pakistanis, recognise that it has 
gone as far as can be expected ; many Asians and Africans 
are just as concerned about the maintenance of British 
promises to the Sudanese as about satisfaction for Egypt. 
Yet, if the Egyptians insist that “ negotiation” means one 
hundred per cent concession to their view, it is difficult to 
see how the desired preliminary statement can be secured. 


If it cannot, there are ways around the impasse. One 
would be to separate the matter of the Canal Zone and the 
matter of the Sudan, so enabling Hilaly Pasha to score a 
considerable personal triumph in the former ; but his latest 
speech makes this look unlikely. Another would be to start 
formal negotiations without a preliminary statement, which 
would be unpromising. A third would be to tackle the Sudan 
problem from the angle that really matters to Egypt: its 
concern lest an independent government in Khartoum should 
one day tamper with the vital Nile water. To create an inter- 
national Nile Valley Authority would be to bring Egypt the 


longest-term measure of security, and here the British could 
take the initiative. - 


* * * 
The First Shuffle 


The minor reshuffling of Ministers carried out by Mr 
Churchill this week followed the expected lines. It has been 
clear for some time that the double post of Minister 
Health and leader of the House of Commons was too muc! 
for Mr Crookshank, as it probably would have been for any 
man. The only surprising reflection is that six months 220 
Mr Churchill thought that Mr Eden could combine ‘he 
leadership of the House with the office of Foreign Secretary. 
Mr Crookshank will certainly need every ounce of skill and 
energy he has to lead the House effectively in the next few 
months, and he rightly gives up the Ministry of Health and 
takes over the sinecure post of Lord Privy Seal. 


The tribute that may fairly be paid to Mr Crookshank’s 
successor is to say that the appointment is ‘no surprise. 
Mr Macleod’s abilities have made him the obvious choice—- 
although he is only 38, although he not merely comes straight 
from the backbenches but has been there only since 19<°. 
As Minister of Health he combines the two qualifications 
of knowing his subject and of being both willing and ab'e 
to stand up for himself in Parliament inst Labour's 
assumption of proprietary rights in the i cet oievlees. He 
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5 onstrated that quality most plainly in the debates on 
cm Tealth Service Bill in recent weeks. Mr Churchill’s 
other changes are routine enough. 


Lord Salisbury relinquishes the post of Lord Privy Seal 
which he had kept after becoming Secretary for Common- 
wealth Relations, but continues to lead the House of Lords. 
The appointment of Mr Lennox-Boyd to succeed Mr 
Maclay as Minister of Transport co s the impression 
‘hat what Mr Churchill seeks in this post is an exponent 
rather than an originator of policy. Maclay, whose ill 
health and resignation are widely regretted, has been the 
victim of unfortunate circumstances. Mr Henry Hopkinson, 
who takes Mr Lennox-Boyd’s place as Minister of State for 
the Colonies, was formerly a professional diplomat and 
became a research worker for the Conservative party after 
the ware—as did Mr Macleod. It seems that the party 
bureaucracies are increasingly becoming a training ground 
not merely for the backbenches but for ministerial office. 

Mr Lennox-Boyd will have only a short time in which to 
brief himself to steer the Transport Bill through the House 
of Commons. This bill, giving effect to the proposals ir this 
week’s White Paper, will be published shortly. Labour has 
a powerful team—Mr Morrison, Mr Barnes, and Mr 
Callaghan—to lead the opposition to the bill, and the rank 
and file of the party will want to fight at every point to delay 
the return of road haulage to private ownership. Mr 
Churchill may have reason to regret that Lord Leathers can- 
not himself champion the bill in the House of Commons. It 
is the more important to make a political success of this bill 
because the denationalisation of steel is apparently to be 
delaved for its sake. Mr Churchill promised in his broadcast 
last weekend that the Steel Bill would be introduced “ this 
year ”"—not “this session.” Though the hint is obscure, 
there is little doubt that it is only by postponing the Steel 
Bill that the Government can make its life in Parliament 


eTad 


Constitution for Central Africa 


The full details of the draft constitution for Central 
Africa, which.was agreed at the London conference, will 
not be given until the White Paper is published. But the 
main amendments to the proposals put forward by the 
officials last summer have been made known. Of these, the 
most important concern the safeguarding of African interests. 
The officials proposed not only an African Affairs Board but 
a seat in the federal cabinet for a Minister for African 
Interests who would be responsible to the Governor-General. 
Objection was taken to this because it would have made 
government unworkable, and the draft constitution relies 
instead on a strengthened African Affairs Board, composed 
of a nominated European and African from each territory 
and an independent nominated chairman. It will have the 
power to veto any legislation that it considers discriminates 
against the African. The protectorate status of Northern 
Rhodesia’ and Nyasaland is confirmed in the constitution, 
and earlier assurances on African land rights are written 
into it. Even more important is the proposed establish- 
ment of a federal. Supreme Court to protect these safeguards 
tor Africans, from which appeal will lie to the Privy Council. 


_ On what has been made known it seems fair to say that 
‘he draft constitution goes further than the officials’ scheme 
in protecting African rights. But that does not make the 
Next steps any easier. The next conference will be held 


in 


in about six months’ time, by when the commissions 
Appointed to consider fiscal affairs, the public service and 
‘he police will have reported, and the draft constitution 
cin be completed. After ‘that it will go before the legis- 
tures of the three territories. The Government’s difficulty 
ry that if it tries to explain the new proposals to the 
Africans in the meantime, it may intensify their suspicions 
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that federation will be forced upon them. If, on the other 
hand, it takes no action, it will be accused by the Rhodesian 
Europeans of allowing the whole scheme to go by default. 
It is thus particularly unfortunate that Mr Lennox-Boyd 
should have been promoted to the Ministry of Transport 
just now and his place taken by someone whose interests- 
have not hitherto lain in colonial affairs. 


* * * 


The Young and the Old 


There was virtually no political sparring in the second 
reading debate of the Family Allowances and National 
Insurance Bill. For once, almost all members on both sides 
of the House of Commons showed themselves aware of the 
shadow overhanging social security in this country—the 
shadow of age—and addressed themselves to the best means 
of dispelling it. This awareness is particularly welcome 
when’ shown on the Labour benches, for it is the generosity 
shown by the Labour Government to retirement pensioners 
that is largely responsible for the liability that will eventually 
be placed on the national insurance fund. Both parties 
have now evidently woken up to the fact that it is not some 
distant government that will have the responsibility for 
meeting this liability, but the government that is elected at 
the next general election. In five years’ time, according to 
the government actuary, the expenditure of the national 
insurance fund will exceed its income by £100 million. 


Some members, particularly Mr Angus Maude, wanted 
to relieve the burden placed by the old by more us 
family allowances, in particular by increasing the Suneite 
for the third or fourth child. This, he argued, would 
encourage larger families and therefore increase the ratio 
of workers to retired in twenty-five years’ time when the 
insuratice fund’s excess of expenditure will have grown to 
£400 million. But this policy would imply a steadily 
increasing population, and it is by no means certain that 
that is desirable on other grounds. 


The best course would seem to be to extend the working 
years of elderly people by raising the minimum pensionable 
age. Here Mr Peake, Minister of National Insurance, gave 
some interesting facts and figures. Because of their earlier 
retirement and longer life, two-thirds of the amount spent 
on pensions goes to women and one-third to men. The 
increments to pensions earned by postponing retirement, he 
also pointed out, have been increased .to a point that brings 
no saving to the insurance fund from delayed retirement. 
They would also involve a higher basic pension if the 
pension age is raised. Raising the age would not of itself 
help the fund’s finances ; but by setting an example for later 
retirement in industry generally it would help the country to 
support the pensions burden. There is, he emphasised, no 
easy way out of the financial difficulties of the national 
insurance scheme. Anyone who faces them must admit, he 
said in effect—and it is a welcome change for a Minister 
to say it—that in future retirement pensions must. take 
second place to provision for the sick and unemployed. 


* * * 


Europe’s Economic Dilemma 


The boom and slump controversy has now reached the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. One 
group of national representatives still regards inflation as the 
main danger, and the OEEC is forming a small committee 
of experts to review once again the internal financial stability 
of countries ; the other is more worried about deflationary 
tendencies and rising unemployment. These views are 
not contradictory, for the essence of economic policy is to 
maintain a delicate balance between inflation and defiation— 
or to maintain expanding output while keeping the value of 
money relatively stable. No government can afford to allow 
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large-scale unemployment, and Britain’s present difficulty 
reflects the European problem before OEEC. There is a 
race between rising unemployment and the effort to increase 
gold and dollar reserves. If Britain’s present dose of dis- 
inflation can adequately increase reserves before unemploy- 
ment rises above the politically acceptable maximum then 
all is well for the moment. f 


The OEEC finds that the main obstacle to its programme 
of expanding Europe’s output by 25 per cent over five years 
is not lack of equipment but decline in demand. Last 
September all depended on whether there would be sufficient 
coal, steel and other raw materials. Now manufacturers are 
not so sure of a continuing large demand, and are less eager to 
extend investment and increase output. In a fully controlled 
economy the authority would push on with its investment 
policy in the belief that it could expand demand later. In 
free European countries, industrialists need something more 
than exhortation and reports of experts. 


The OEEC’s new study of internal financial stability will, 
apparently, not deal with this question of how to maintain 
financial stability and an annual rise in output of five per cent. 
Yet this is what Europe wants to know. Continued inflation, 
or even “ creeping ” inflation, is no solution because the day 
of reckoning must come, when it may be impossible to pre- 
vent large-scale unemployment. The answer may be to try 
to imitate what has happened in the United States since the 
war. There the economy has expanded for a period, then 
there has been a modest recession, then expansion has 
resumed. The catch is that this may have been far more 
the result of pure accident, or the working of “blind 
economic forces ” than anyone is prepared to admit. 


~ * * 


Less Need for American Coal 


Western Europe has become accustomed to sudden 
changes of economic prospect, but few governments could 
have hoped to reduce this year their imports of American 
coal. Coal has become a major item in their dollar expendi- 
ture and some 35 million tons were to have been imported 
from the United States in 1952. Early in January the 
Council of OEEC formed the Ministerial Coal Production 
Group with the task of increasing production so as to dis- 
pense with these dollar imports by the end of 1953. Now, 
four months Jater, it looks as if they will be less than half 
what was forecast. 


WESTERN EvrRoPpEAN Coat PropUCTION 
(Million metric tons) 














First 16 Weeks Full Year 

eed wepelninjpaacsiai 
Percentage | 1952 | Percentage 
mast sa08 | Change 1961 | Estimate | Change 
o we stpeereyernnem ee 
United Kingdom .... | 71-1 71-8 | + 0-92} 226-4 | 229-4 | + 1-39 
Germany .......040- | 36-8 37-7 | + 2:45 118-9 126-0 | + 5-95 
Wen is csi die ce ee te 18-3 | + 5-92| 64-4 57-4 + 5-32 
ii on sas <a tect o's | 6-2 4-9 |— 5-68| 16-3 17-0 | + 4:55 
Belgium ....s..00008 | 9-1 9-7 | 4+ 7-32, 29-7 | RO | + 44 
Netherlands......... | 39 39 | — 0:43 | 12-4 12-8 | + 3-06 
Pith ci assess 143-4 | 146-3 | + 2-01| 458-1 | 473-6 | 4 9-38 





Source: Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 








European production, it is true, has risen, though by less 
than was planned. The figures so far available (released after 
the meeting of the Ministers’ deputies in Essen last weekend 
and shown in the accompanying table) refer to the first 
sixteen weeks of this year and are not directly comparable 
with the same period of 1951. Last year British production 
jumped ahead in response to Mr Attlee’s plea, while in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands miners worked longer hours 
because of special arrangements no longer in force. In total, 
output has: gone up by two per cent compared with the 


. in the demand for coal. 
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planned increase of 3.38 per cent ; but the ministers’ deputie, 
were confident that the planned increase would be obtained 
over the year as a whole. 

The main reason for the decline in imports of American | 
coal is the fall in consumption. The mild winter has lef; 
most countries with much larger stocks than they expected 
This, coupled with manufacturers’ fears of a slump and the 
effects of restricting credit, has caused a significant decline 


The Ministers’ deputies have set up a working group to 
study various projects to increase output next year put 
forward by countries which claim that their domestic 
resources are inadequate to finance their own investment. 
The chief claimant was Western Germany, despite the fact 
that it is known to have made very large “ hidden ” inves. 
ment in its coal industry during the past two years. If price 
is at long last to bring supply and demand into equilibrium, 
then it would seem unfair—indeed unwise—to encourage 
investment (with the help of dollar gifts or loans) that the 
producing countries are not willing to finance themselves. 


oe * * 


Camouflaged Communists 


“ Invisibles ” are playing an increasingly important part 
in the Soviet Union’s political balance of payments. 
Wherever Soviet agents have a hand in organising disorder, 
the local Communist parties form only one of Moscow's 
assets. Political parties, organisations and individuals, all 
variously camouflaged, make up the rest. In Western Ger- 
many nearly eighty different crypto-Communist bodies, all 
subsidised from the Soviet Zone, have been counted, and 
they are growing. If four power talks on all-German elections 
are held, the Russians will doubtless demand for these 
“ parties” and “mass democratic organisations” the right 
to put up candidates. 


At the famous meeting of the Far Eastern branch of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in November, 1949. one 
Chinese Communist leader frankly explainly that allegedly 
non-Communist parties had been formed to attract the 
Chinese bourgeoisie. They were included, for the sake of 
appearances, in the government set up after the Communist 
victory, and some European correspondents praised Mao 
Tse-tung somewhat ingenuously for refraining from estab- 
lishing a single party regime in Peking. Their members, 
however, were bluntly told that the Communist party would 
give the orders. 


Latterly some of Moscow’s invisible exports have revealed 
their hall-marks too plainly for Soviet liking. The World 
Peace Council, for example, which thinks out new prop2- 
ganda stunts, dropped quietly out of the Moscow economic 
conference after proposing it. At its latest meeting the 
Council framed the allegation that the Americans have been 
waging bacteriological warfare in Korea, and it has since 
sent instructions to Communist parties and camouflaged 
organisations to exploit its material on the subject. 

Crypto-Communist organisations are comparatively casy 1 
recognise, but the growing Communist practice of infiltrating 
genuinely non-Communist bodies is much more difficult to 
combat. Few remember the part played in the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia by Fierlinger and Erban, who posed 
as good Socialists until “the day” came. The libel laws 
and the distaste for witch-hunting felt by most wesic™ 
liberals make it almost impossible to expose such individuals 
in time. Moreover, in most countries of Western Europe. 
they have the easy task of persuading the public that rearm2- 
ment is unnecessary, and that all their worries are due to the 
Americans. Except in Federal Germany, Europeans are not 
being urged by agents to go to the barricades, but simp!y '0 
do nothing. This is as iling as the fanatical nation<!ist 
tole played by disguised Communists in Asia and Africa 
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Academic Freedom and Accountability 


One of the wisest features of educational policy was 
he decision to leave the universities free from detailed 
rliamentary control. But when, in 1919, the University 
ints Committee was appointed to advise on, and later to 
.rry out, the allocation of the grant in aid, the decision 
was more obviously wise than it is today. The total amount 
of the grant was then £916,000 ; last year it was £23 million, 
and for 19§2-§3 it is £25 million. That is a very large 
sum to dispense without any obligation to account in detail 

the way it is spent. It is over tem times as large as any 
other grant in aid made under the same conditions, and the 
Select Committee on Estimates, in its fifth report, was 
right to re-examine the problem of reconciling the indepen- 
dence of the universities with adequate control over the 
use of public money—particularly as the Committee of 
Public Accounts has also implied that the independence was 
now too great. 

The Select Committee is satisfied, in the main, with the 

-nt system. It does, however, recommend that the use 
gael of non-recurrent grants 
25} GOVERNMENT GRANTS #5 —the grants made for 
10 ee rr and other 

capi expenditure— 
ney ee 20 sold: be "sabjett to 
more detailed control : 
the books and accounts 
should be open for 
inspection by the 
Comptroller and 
Auditor-General. The 
10 present arrangements 
are that the universities 
are bound to accept the 
lowest tender, and 
their plans are con- 
sidered by a_ sub- 
committee of the 
Financial Years i ae a. Vaarermny S . lay - 
od beginning } eainate Committee, which is 
attended by representatives of the Ministry of Works. The 
saleguards against extravagance are thus fairly strong already. 
A serious encroachment on academic freedom is the 
practice of earmarking part of the recurrent grants to finance 
particular developments—for example to meet the need for 
more doctors or more technologists. This practice is 
strongly disliked in the universities, and the University Grants 
Committee also, in its latest report, expressed disapproval in 
principle. The select committee agrees that these grants 
should not be used beyond the period necessary to establish 
i new school or faculty, but thinks they may still be needed 
tor that purpose. The University Grants Committee is 
adout to start on the allocation of this year’s grant in aid, 
ind it is for it to aecide whether any of it should be 
earmarked. While certain professions—for example, 
centists and technologists—are still so understaffed, it sounds 
reasonable to insist®that public money shall be used to 
produce them ; but much the same result could no doubt be 
odtained without compulsion and rigidity by simply asking 
(ic universities for their co-operation. 
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* * * 


labour’s Health Service Pledge 


The final stages of the National Health Service Bill in 
‘ne House of Commons were notable for a declaration by 
‘ir Marquand when making the last speech for the Oppo- 


ition. He said that when the Labour party was returned to 
power it would take steps 
‘S soon as parliamentary opportunity permits, te bring all 
these charges—charges for drugs, medicines, dentures, dental 
treatment and spectacles—to an end. 
‘fe thus in effect repudiated two Labour measures, the Act 


> 
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of 1949 imposing the charge on iptions, which was not 

t into operation, and the Att of 1951 oe the charges 
or spectacles and false teeth, for which he was personally 
responsible as Minister of Health. 


Conservative backbenchers, including the new Minister 
of Health, Mr Iain Macleod, were quick to seize upon the 
significance of this declaration. Taken in conjunction with 
some of Mr Marquand’s earlier remarks, it means that the 
Labour party has abandoned all idea of a fixed ceiling on 
health service expenditure. The money to be saved by the 
new Bill, he said, could have been found by not giving relief 
to income taxpayers. It is true that in the 1951 Act a clause 
was inserted limiting the duration of the charges imposed 
to 1954, thus linking the need for them to the period of 
rearmament. The new Bill abolishes this time limit, and the 
Government resisted attempts by Labour to reintroduce it. 
But it was not in Mr Marquand’s original Bill ; it was put in 
at a later stage to pacify Labour backbenchers. Moreover, 
the Central Health Advisory Council, of which a Labour 
member of Parliament is chairman, in its report for 1951 
says that it advised the Minister to consider measures to 
limit the demand for dentures, suspecting that some of it 
was unreasonable. 


Tht fact is, as Mr Marquand and his colleagues on the 
Opposition front bench know full well, that there is no limit 
to the amount that could be spent on the health service if 
demand were the only criterion. The particular ceiling of 
£400 million that has been enforced by two Governments is 
not necessarily final. Nor are the charges necessarily being 
imposed in the best way. Clearly there is need for a 
thorough reorganisation of health service finances, which it 
is hoped Mr Macleod will undertake. But Mr Marquand’s 
return to the carefree, irresponsible days of 1946 was as 
foolish as any pledges of red meat. 


* * * 


Mr de Valeri Against the Tide 


After an unusually prolonged debate the Irish Dail has 
passed the last of the Budget resolutions by three votes. No 
doubt the political temperature will now fall, but it is unlikely 
to remain at the lower level for long. Mr de Valera’s slender 
majority of two has been reduced by the death of a Fianna 
Fail deputy. This untimely vacancy occurs in a constituency 
where last June the opposition parties, taken together, had a 
clear majority of votes over the government candidate, It is 
generally taken for granted that the government will not only 
lose the seat but will also receive so reduced a poll that it 
will be forced to go to the country. To those who think so, 
the only question is whether the by-election will be held 
before or after July 1, the date on which the reductions in the 
food subsidies come into effect. This, however, seems to 
ignore two points that may turn out to be of considerable 
importance. The constituency is in Mr.de Valera’s own part 
of the country; and it remains to be seen if the opposition 
parties can in fact act and vote together. 


Although the tide seems to be. flowing in favour of the 
opposition parties, they have yet to set a course. Fine Geel, 
the principal opposition party, is gathering fresh strength 
and self-confidence. It is unlikely, and it certainly would be 
most unwise, to tie its hands by promises to repeal the entire 
budget if returned to office. Its late allies in the inter-party 
government may not be so restrained. This confused situa- 
tion is one after Mr de Valera’s heart ; and a dissolution may 
be further off than is thought at present. 


x ‘ * * 
The Struggle in the Union 


The High Court of Parliament Bill, designed by the 
Malan government to override the’ entrenched clauses of 
the South African constitution, has come up for its second 
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reading, and the campaign against it throughout the Union 
has been intensified. In the Hose of Assembly the Speaker 
had already been challenged by Mr Strauss, the leader of the 
opposition, to rule the Bill out of order on the legal principle 
that parliament cannot, as ordinarily constituted, do 
indirectly what it cannot do directly ; the Speaker refused. 
Outside in the streets of Capetown extra police have been 
drafted in from all over the Union to guard, as Dr Malan 
claims, against possible unconstitutional pressure from the 
Torch Commando. And in Natal the United Party pro- 
vincial councillors have met at Pietermaritzburg to propose 
@ national convention of South Africa’s four provinces to 
reaffirm the constitution ; in Durban they have since had the 
backing of the Natal branches of the Labour Party and the 
Torch Commando. 


It is a reflection of the atmosphere in which tempers are 
now rising that Dr Malan should have taunted Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer, who is the brains of the United Party, with 
the epithet “arch-Liberal.” Even in South Africa, where 
much of the white community feels it is fighting with its 
back to the wall on racial questions, such an attitude will 
get no response from the majority. There are reports that 
Dr Malan’s marginal adherents are questioning the wisdom 
of the government’s present tactics, and that Dr Malan 
himself may just be beginning to hint at compromise. 


More important than the legal issue is the moral one. 
It is one thing for the government to push its apartheid policy 
to the limits allowed by the constitution, but another that 
it should seek means of overriding the constitution. On 
this point the Dutch and British are not divided racially. 
The leadership of the United Party rests in Afrikaner hands, 
and the moderate Afrikaner is now quite as worried and 
incensed by the flagrant illegality of Dr Malan’s intended 
programme as is his British neighbour. The traditions of 
Botha and Smuts are not dead and it is possible that Dr 
Malan has started something that could bring down his 
government at the next election, if he pursues his present 
course. 
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Franco and Islam . 


The Middle Eastern tour of Spain’s Foreign Minister 
Sefior Artajo, is paying a dividend only a week after ts 
conclusion. The Regent of Iraq and his Prime Minister 
General Nuri Pasha, are visiting Madrid. Further out. 
pourings of bouquets and banquets, cultural conventions and 
treaties of friendship are bound to follow. It suits both 
parties to extol the success of their relations: the Arabs jn 
order to show their British and French adversaries thar they 
are not friendless, the Spaniards in order to impress the 
Atlantic community with Spain’s uses as a go-between, or 
even as an influence in Uno upon the Arab-Asian bloc of 
voters. 


Beyond these frills there is little evidence of substantial 
agreement. The parties’ economies do not dovetail. Some 
Arabs feel that to fraternise with a power that is stil] 
sovereign in an Arab territory—Spanish Morocco—is a 
negation of a longstanding doctrine of the Arab League. 
Others know the military futility of General Franco’s 
assertions that Spain is “guardian of the unity of the 
Mediterranean.” 


From an Anglo-American standpoint it is no bad thing 
that a country that belongs to the western world should be 
on good terms with eastern peoples ; opposition to this state 
of affairs comes only from Communist circles, which hissed 
Senor Artajo as he went on his way, and from France. For 
the French are inconvenienced by the quickened pace set 
by this spurt in Spanish policy. One part of it is to 
introduce in the Spanish zone of Morocco methods more 
liberal than anything the French can afford in their own 
zone because of the diehard views of the European popula- 
tion in French North Africa. 


Lately, Madrid has, in the Spanish zone, authorised 
political parties, introduced a five-year economic and 
educational plan costing £7.5 million, appointed a well- 
known Islamic specialist as chief of staff, dismissed an officer 
for not giving an order through the Sultan’s representative ; 
Sefor Artajo was asked in Cairo whether the liberation of 
Spanish Morocco lay ahead, and gave the sybilline reply 
that “Spain could not unilaterally break its international 
engagements on the subject.” What he did not say was 
whether Spain was glad or sorry to be thus hampered. For 
the moment, anomalously enough, General Franco is made 
to look the champion of Arab rights to liberty, equality and 


fraternity, and France the stodgy reactionary withholding 
them. 


* * . 


New Ambitions for Bulgaria 


A recent cabinet decree demanding in urgent terms 
the speedy completion of Bulgaria’s first major iron and 
steel combine suggests that this backward country will not 
escape the extensive industrialisation now being carried out 
all over Eastern Europe. Although Bulgaria, like the other 
Soviet satellites, has been fitted out’ with a five-year plan 
(now in its fourth year) some observers have surmised that 
it was still destined to play a primarily agricultural role 
in the Soviet scheme of things. It has some coal and 
iron ore, as well-as hydro-electric resources which are being 
steadily developed ; but, generally speaking, it has usually 
been considered poorly endowed with mineral and other 
natural resources. The Communists think otherwise. At 
the National Day celebrations last September the Prime 
Minister, Mr Chervenkov, said that the geological research 
now being carried out, “ which could be only dreamed of 
before 1944,” was “opening up great prospects for the 
extraction of iron ore, non-ferrous,metals, coal and many 
other useful minerals.” 


The new iron and steel combine «under construction @t 
Dimitrovo, not far from Sofia, will no doubt be able 10 
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by Ray Carnos 


TE THE MECHANICALLY MINDED, 1895 was 
an exciting year. In spite of stringent Highways 
Acts, people were driving the first few horseless 
carriages on the public roads—frequently 
without the man with a red flag who should 
have preceded them and exceeding the speed 
limit of 4 m.p.h. British engineers were 
building their first cars; a new industry had 
been founded. And that same year the founda- 
tions of another great enterprise had been 
laid. At Tovil, Albert E. Reed had begun 
to make super-calendered newsprint at his 
first paper mill acquired the previous year. 
Successfully reviving other mills, he was soon 
to be known as ‘‘the Wizard of the South’’ 
and to build up an unrivalled reputation as a 
manufacturer of super-calendered printing 
papers, including newsprint. From this begin- 
ning, not sixty years ago, has grown the vast 
paper-making enterprise of the Reed Paper 
Group, producing today an ever-increasing 
tonnage of British newsprint and the largest 
output of Kraft paper in the whole of Europe. 


‘Reed 


*en 6e° 


PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 





ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
| fH LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD - MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD * REED FLONG LTD 


THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
POWELL, LANS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTO . REED PAPER SALES LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. 
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RSLUP 


Our social intercourse is peppered with these 
little formal Gallicisms. French is, indeed, 
not only the language of. formality—the 
diplomatic language—but, pre-eminently, it 
is the language of the table. It is the language 
of the connoisseur, the gourmet; it is the 
language of the carte du jour ; that being so, it 
is the language of the chef de cuisine below stairs 
in the Connaught Rooms. Here, where no 
fewer than twenty of the most sumptuous 
banqueting halls are gathered together under 
one roof, London enjoys a veritable chef 
d oeuvre every night : it is an amenity which 
has no equal anywhere on earth, 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS 
are Banqueting Rooms 
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FEW YEARS AGO oil gushed 
in western Canada. Two 
thousand million barrels of 
oil are known to be available 
and, say experts, that’s only a 
fraction of the oil-sea that lies 
beneath. It is a vast oil land 
with natural-gas pools, to be 
used for great mills that in- 
dustry has already planned. 
In addition, tar sands in the 
north hold in‘their frozen em- 
brace 200,000 million barrels 
of oil, it is estimated — more 
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than twice the world’s known 
reserve. 

Oil is indeed adding to the 
wealth of Canada— where 
one of the world’s highest 
living standards already exists. 
Canada’s power to buy British 
goods is high—and going up. 

Fly to Canada by TCA and 
you can be in Montreal to- 
morrow. You travel in the 
complete comfort of fast ‘1'CA 
Skyliners, at the lowest fare 
ever for trans-Atlantic flying. 
TCA services link all the in- 
dustrial centres of Canada and 
the United States. 


TRANS - CANADA Vi ; 
os CANADA—less than a day by TCA li-fines 


Contact your local TRAVEL AGENT or TCA, Pall Mall, London, $.W.1. 
Telephone : WhitehalJ 0851. Scottish Address : Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 


Telephone: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extension 268. 
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-oonlement domestic sources of iron ore from the Krivoi Rog 
s--s of the Donetz basin, although these must already be 
‘n areat demand to feed both Russian and satellite industries, 
_ indeed, hard to understand the extreme urgency 
aitached to the completion of the new combine which it 


~— 


i; hoped will be producing at an annual rate of only 10,000" 


5 sometime next year. The Bulgarian Ministers call it 
a task of “ paramount and nation-wide importance” and 
jemand what amounts to a compulsory levy of whatever 
material, installations, specialists and workers may be 
-ssary for its building. 


* * oS ae 


Durham Again Closes Shop 


The “closed shop” dispute in Durham is like a toxic 
ndition which, suppressed in one form, reappears in 
nother. The ¢oumty council’s capitulation to doctors, 
dentists and teachers did not end the matter, They are no 
longer asked, whem applying for a post under the council, 
whether they belohg to a trade union or professional organi- 
ation, but members of some other professions still have to 
inswer that quéstion, And inthe autumn a new and subtle 
way of pursuing the closed shop ‘policy was found. The 
ouncil decreed that any of its employees who wished to 
ipply for extended sick leave—that is, beyond the normal 
maximum of. six. months—must do so through his trade 
union or professional organisation, 

rhe professional -organisations‘: of doctors, dentists, 
engineers, teachers, ‘midwives and nurses then joined together 
(o form an emergency committee. This committee met an 
emergency committee ofthe Durham county council; and 
they evolved a proposal—which is accéptéed practice with 
other local authorities—that the application for extended 
sick leave should be s ored,-not by a union, but by 
another employee of the council ‘belonging to the same 
profession as the applicant and nominafed by him: a 
doctor, for example, would normally apply through the 
Medical Officer of Health. This proposal was referred back 
to the county council itself, which rejected it. The joint 
emergency committee of the professions has now asked the 
protessional journals of its constituent organisations to 
publish no advertisements of appointments under Durham 
county council, It has also asked the Ministers concerned— 
the Ministers of Health, Education, Transport and Housing 
and Local Government—to intervene in the dispute. 


\pplications for extended sick leave are made but rarely, 
and the effectiveness of using them to enforce the closed 
shop May seem too slight to call for the sledgehammer of 
munsterial intervention. But the principle of professional 
ireedom is important. When the previous Minister of 
Hducation issued his directive against the closed shop for 
teachers he did so on the ground that the county council’s 
atutude was jeopardising educational services in Durham. 
With members of several professions boycotting appoint- 
ments under the council, the Ministers concerned would 
-crtainly be justified in intervening on similar grounds. 


* * * 


Reasonable Arrest 


_ The word “ reasonable” is so enshrined in English law 
‘nat every fresh decision seems designed to add to its lustre 
\\ a guiding principle of conduct. It is a symbol of the 
wyers’ distrust of the.absolute, of any rule which makes no 
‘cowance for common sense and practical convenience. 
Judge and jury are asked to consider what a reasonable man 


would do. Though the.economic man has long since died and ~ 


the truly reasonable man has not been born, it would be 
Joctrinaire to criticise, for the conception has many negative 
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virtues. It may lead to litigation, for a court can only say 
what is reasonable in the circumstances of the case when it 
has heard all the circumstances of each case, but that is no 
— a hardship since poverty has ceased to be a bar to the 
aw. 

The word appeared again last week, when the House of 
Lords discussed the rights of a reasonable shopkeeper, and 
his employees, to detain those whom they suspect of shop- 
lifting.. In December, 1948, the detectives of an Oxford 
Street store detained a mother and daughter on the suspicion 
of shoplifting. .The two suspects were followed out of the 
shop, challenged in another shop and brought back for inter- 
rogation by the chief detective and the managing director, all 
of which took some time. The store’s officials decided to 
make a charge and the suspects were then taken to a police 
station. A day or so later the charge against the mother was 
withdrawn. Her response was to sue the store for damages 
under various heads, only one of which had survived by 
the time the case reached the House of Lords. 


The issue there was, had the lady been falsely imprisoned? 
In other words, had the delay between the first detention and 
the final journey to the police station been long enough to 
convert an originally justifiable arrest into an unlawful deten- 
tion? In the Court of Appeal, the Lord Chief Justice had 
said it had. His view was that it was the duty of the person 
making an arrest to take the accused to the police station, or 
before a magistrate, forthwith (an uncomfortably absolute 
word). Lord Porter, in the House of Lords, disagreed. The 
test, in his view, was this: had the accused been taken to 
the station or before the magistrate within a reasonable time? 
In this case, yes. So relativity is restored. Since the right 
to arrest is not confined to the police but may be exercised 
by any citizen who sees a felony committed, it may, however, 
be as well to repeat I ord Porter’s last sentence: “ Reasonable 
time ” should be as short as is reasonably practicable. 


Shorter Notes 


Sir Alan Anderson, who died last weekend, was a 
shipping magnate. But the son of Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson could never be content to be that alone, and service 
to the community was the guiding principle of his life. In 
his later years, he served as Member .of Parliament for the 
City of London and for five years of the war as Controller of 
Railways—a strange position for a shipping man, but one in 
which he won unquestioning respect. He had since 1929 
been a Trustee of The Economist, and the strength and 
wisdom of his counsel will be long remembered. 


* 


In last week’s debate on the Health Service Bill, some 
MPs were indignant because hospital outpatients, awaiting 
the delivery of national health appliances, have been asked to 
sign a declaration that they realise that a charge will be pay- 


‘able should the National Health Bill become law before the 


date of delivery. ‘The declaration is open to criticism: [t 
does not mention the exception in favout of national assist- 
ance beneficiaries ; the relevant provisions of the Bill itself— 
which are another matter—may seem harsh in that they 
impose a financial penalty on the very persons who have 
already suffered a long wait for essential appliances. But 
Opposition criticism was chiefly based on a different prin- 
ciple: that amy warning or guidance to persons affected by 
pending legislation is an unwarranted prejudgment of Parlia- 
ment’s decision. The greater and more immediate the impact 
of legislation on the ordinary man, the more nonsensical is 
this argument. Socialists surely should be the last to use it. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Food Without Thought 


Sir,—With much of what you write 
concerning the Agricultural Price Review 
I agree, but I am surprised to see you 
endorsing fertiliser and ploughing up 
subsidies, the calf rearing subsidy, and 
the virtually blank cheque which has been 
given to imported feeding stuffs to 
stabilise their prices at present levels. 
Surely farmers by now realise the value 
of the proper use of fertilisers and feed- 
ing stuffs, and of ploughing up suitable 
grassland, without having to be bribed 
to follow such practices. As a farmer, 
I don’t feel that I shall produce more if 
my costs are reduced by means of 
indirect subsidies by {1 a ton, or 6d. a 
gallon, than if I were to receive a similar 
amount for the end product. 


But it is not only the arguments in 
support of these indirect subsidies which 
are, to my mind yd#llusory: there are two 
strong arguments against them. In the 
first place, as you yourself have often and 
rightly pointed out, it is essential for the 
country to realise the true cost of the 
food it consumes, whether home pro- 
duced or imported. The more thé issue 
is confused by ad hoc subsidies, the 
harder it is to know what the food does 
in fact cost. Who, for instance, could 
calculate with any accuracy the true cost 
of a cut off the joint from a bullock who 
at birth. received the calf subsidy, was 
weaned on oats grown on former pasture 
on which the ploughing up subsidy had 
been paid, grew to manhood on grass, 
the growth of which had been stimulated 
by the application of subsidised 
fertilisers, and received his final bloom 
from subsidised linseed cake? Surely 
our aim should be to pay the producer 
the price that he requires to enable him 
to produce what the country needs ; and 
if it is then found that this price is higher 
than the consumer can afford, to give a 
direct subsidy to the consumer. 


In the second place, feeding stuffs and 
fertilisers are both to a large extent im- 
ported, and it surely cannot be in the 
national interest to encourage a greater 
consumption than there otherwise would 
be, of materials which can only be 
acquired by expenditure of foreign 
exchange, when this is being done to the 
detriment of home produced alternatives. 
A far greater quantity could be produced 
than at present of dried grass, which 
offers a satisfactory substitute for 
imported protein, but if imported protein 
is subsidised the production of this 
home-grown rival will suffer. Home- 
grown silage, too, can in many instances 
replace imported feeding stuffs, but the 
lower the price of the latter, the fewer 
farmers will bother to produce the 
former. Even with fertilisers we have 
domestic alternatives—old fashioned 
dung, sewage sludge and compost. All of 
these, it is true, are expensive to use, but 
the higher the price of artificial fertilisers, 
the more farmers will turn to domestic 
sources of fertility. Here, too, then, it 
seems that the present price policy is 
deliberately encouraging the expenditure 
of foreign exchange rather than the 


development of domestic resources.— 
Yours faithfully, 
H. D. WALSTON 
Newton, Cambridge 


Devil’s Advocate 


Sir,—In observing, in your issue of 
April 26th, that economists of all persua- 
sions “ speak in unison” of the evils of 
private monopoly, you list me in the 
distinguished company of Sir Henry 
Clay as a voice of dissent. The state of 
agreement on this point is, indeed, 
formidable but in placing me in flat 
opposition you make me both more of 


_a hero and more of a heretic than I can 


claim to be. 


I do argue in my recent book that the 
industry of small numbers, or oligopoly, 
is likely to be technically more progres- 
sive than the more purely competitive 
industry (in the manner of agriculture, 
cotton textile manufacture, boot and 
shoe manufacture or, with us, bituminous 
coal mining) and that there are good 
reasons why this should be so. But I 
also argue that oligopoly has some very 
considerable advantages over monopoly. 
Again it may be more progressive and 
its positions of strength, because of 
uncertainty and the possibility of playing 
one firm off against another, are much 
more likely to be invaded by the counter- 
vailing power of strong buyers or sellers. 


The trend of economic theory has been 
toward identifying the market results 
under oligopoly with those under 
monopoly. In arguing that there is a 
difference I do something to rehabilitate 
the case for the Antitrust Laws for these, 
while they may have prevented the 
control of industries by one firm, 
certainly have not prevented their 
division between a few. With tolerant 
men this should still qualify me as a 
defender of the faith—yYours faithfully, 

J. K. GALBRAITH 

Cambridge, Mass. 


European Realists 


Sir,—There is an important point not 
mentioned by the secretary of Federal 
Union in his letter concerning your 
comment that “federal union may well 
be the ultimate destiny for Western 
Europe.” It must be the immediate 
aim: time is not on our side. Unless 
Western Germany is quickly offered a 
form of partnership in Western Europe 
which both satisfies her demand for 
equality and allays French fears of 
German nationalism, and which pro- 
duces a framework for the mutual settle- 
ment of such problems as that of the 
Saar, then Germany will either set off 
down the road of chauvinistic indepen- 
dence or enter the Soviet embrace. 
Federal union is the only form of 
partnership which meets these needs, and 
it should be one of the brightest spots 
among our postwar disappointments that 
both M. Schuman and Dr Adenauer, 
along with other European (and 
American) leaders, support the federal 
idea ; but no time must be lost in turn- 


ing this idea into reality. You lend your 
own support to this proposition in you; 
current article on the Saar, in which 
you say: 

Five years hence . . . if the Schuman 
Plan pool became a reality and the 
European Defence Community produced 
the beginnings of federal institutions, i 
might be possible to reconcile French 
economic interests and German political 
interests in a manner that is now impos- 
sible. If, on the other hand, the 
European idea had by then died, nothing 
short of force could prevent the return 
of the Saar to Germany... . 

To hasten the federation of Europe 
is so patently in the interests of the whole 
western world, including Britain and the 
Commonwealth, that one might have 
supposed the ambition of the British 
Government would have been to play the 
role of pacemaker. But if we are too 
spiritually exhausted to do this, let us 
at least encourage as best we can, and 
with good grace, the other members of 
our western team who are giving the 
lead in the race to help win some chance 
of peace and ordered economic progress. 
—Yours faithfully, 

MArTIN Mappan 


West Malling, Kent 
Displaced Persons 


Sir,—May I draw your attention to the 
fact that since the liquidation of the 
International Refugee Organisation the 
various religious societies, the British 
Red Cross, the International Guides, etc., 
have been compelled to cease their 
welfare work in the camps and hostels 
for displaced persons and that there 
is now no international body t 
whom these people can appeal. The 
organisation of a High Commissioner 
to look after the legal rights of 
displaced persons is, indeed, under 
way, but it is by no means certain 
that the functions of his organisation will 
embrace welfare activities in the camps 
and in the meantime there is no one to 
whom they can turn. The majority of 
those that remain are people who cannot 
emigrate for reasons of health, age, or 
disability of one member of the family, 
but are prevented from returning to their 
former countries for personal or political 
reasons. It is imperative that some inter- 
national welfare committee should have 
free access to every person. 

It seems incredible that the new 
organisation should not have been 
formed before the IRO was disbanded ; 
but since this has not been done, then 
at least it must be possible for the 
governments who contributed and staffed 
IRO to make finances available either 10 
an interim committee, or at least to ‘hose 
voluntary societies who formerly worked 
at these camps. . 

England has given a lead by finding 
homes for an enormous number of dis- 
placed persons and also “hard-core 
cases. I hope that it will also lead the 
way, in conjunction with other ies 
in lightening the lot of those tragic cas¢ 
dst eenaden "ears faithfully, 

H. W. RoTuscHtD 

London, S.W.10 
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Fly to Australia and New Zealand by 
one British air route, return to London by another. 
Actually see twice as much for just over £500—it may even 
‘t you less than by going and returning the same way! 
C.P.A.—in co-operation with B.O.A.C., Qantas and 
| LAL—offer you a special round-the-world concession 
ticket. Whether you fly West or East from London, you 
cross the Atlantic, North America, the Pacific, Austral- 
asia, the Middle East and Europe. Liberal stopover 
privileges enable you to break your round-the-world 
journey where you wish, for as long as you wish—provided 
it is completed within 12 months. 
You fly above the weather in fully pressurized 4-engined 
aircraft. And always you enjoy the same high standards 
sritish service, hospitality and world-wide flying 
experience, 


Consult your local Travel Agent or any B.O.A.C. or Qantas office. 


B-(-P-A 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH | PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED IN ASSOCIATION 


WiTH BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION, QANTAS EMPIRE 


AIRWAYS LIMITED AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
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Packed 


“Fiberite”! 





If goods are worth making and worth 
advertising, they are worthy of good 
packing! Manufacturers whose trade- 
marks are household words realise this 
and pack their products in “ FIBERITE” 


cases. Thus they increase their prestige, 


but packing costs stay low. Yes, it pays to 
let the “FIBERITE” trade-mark give your 
goods the hall-mark of good packing. 


rad “FIBERITE ar 


PACKING CASES 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD. 
PURFLEET - ESSEX 


Manufactirers of 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses; 


“FIBERITE” Packing Cases; “ ESSEX" Wallboard’ 
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What's in that basket, Mrs. Ellis? 


Flour by itself is not se/f-raising. It depends for this property upon the addition 

of aerating materials. Most of these, in turn, depend on food phosphates supplied 

to the miller by Albright and Wilson. There is scarcely a shopping basket throughout 
the country which does not carry, anonymously, in at least one of its packages, some part 
of Albright and Wilson’s output of essential phosphate produc's. 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.l 
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Books and Publications 
Prelude. to War 


The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940. By William L, Langer and S. Everett Gleason. 


New York ; Harper Bros, London ; The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 794 pages, 


6905. 


The Council on Foreign Relations have 
out us all in their debt by launching a 
‘ull history of American foreign policy in 
the vears before Pearl Harbour so soon 
fer the events it describes. And the 
authors of “ The Challenge to Isolation ” 
are greatly to be congratulated on the 
celerity, dexterity and clarity with which 
they have executed their large assign- 
ment, To the classic virtues of the his- 
torian they have added many of the wel- 
come attributes of the journalist. Their 
narrative, though compendious, is neither 
dull nor clogged. They have given 
Americam-policy a full and ample diplo- 
matic setting, and described ‘in almost 
equal detail most of the background of 
great power relationships during 1939 
and 1940 (the years to which seven- 
eighths of this volume are devoted). 
Thus, for example, the negotiations lead- 
ing to the Nazi-Soviet pact and the 
ensuing partition of Poland are analysed 
afresh and in full. Clear signposting 
enables the selective reader to arrange 
his own détours, but in fact such excur- 
sions amply justify themselves on their 
own merits. (They may even, inciden- 
tally, lure a few savants, whose habitual 
focus is Ewropean to See their subject 
in a somewhat wider setting.) 


But the book’s central theme is, of 
course, the development of American 
policy, and its distinctive and most wel- 
come contributions are twofold. First 
it makes a synthesis, superlatively deft 
and thorough, of the very great mass of 
material already published in America 
and elsewhere on American policy during 
these years. Whatever further material 
may appear, the general lines of this 
synthesis are unlikely to be seriously 
modified, and for a long time to come 
all scholars of the period will find m an 
indispensable aid. Second only to this 
is the value of its new source material, 
drawn from the files of American officials 
and their departments, particularly from 
the State Department. Little of this is 
sensational, but much is interesting and 
valuable. 

It is indeed the files of the State 
Department which provide the book with 
its centre of gravity—and at the same 
time, perhaps inevitably, with its limita- 
tions. For valuable as it is to have the 
policy of the State Department docu- 
mented in this way, there are certain 
drawbacks to making it the backbone of 
such a history. First, the State Depart- 
ment is not the sole organ for the con- 
duct of American foreign policy. Under 
nee Roosevelt, who often dis- 
trusted it, it was repeated! ~passed 
by the White House itself s+ other 
agents. Of course the authors know this, 
but their material, one feels, has often 
overborne them. For nearly everything 
done or said in that extraordinary wed- 
ding cake of a building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue there is documentary evidence— 
the sort of evidence so dear to a his- 


torian’s heart. For much of what was 
done and said in the White Housé next 
door (and how much of it was said—and 
never written down—by F. D. R.) there 
is no evidence at all, or only evidence at 
one remove, in the erratic columns of the 
press or the faulty memories of the sur- 
vivors. Yet who can doubt that Roose- 
velt, and not Hull or Welles, was the 
hero of this play ? 

Perhaps an even graver consequence 
of this State Department bias is that, by 
comparison with the skilful and detailed 
analysis of the diplomatic documents, 
the authors’ handling of public opinion 
is perfunctory and superficial. They pay 
verbal tribute to its importance, but it 
receives neither the space nor the careful 
examination it deserves. The genesis of 
isolationism, the composition of the 
isolationist forces in s, the 
finances and affiliations of both the 
isolationist and the pro-ally associations 
in the country, the mature of the news 
and the comment reaching the American 
public through their press and radio— 
where all these are not ignored they are 
passed over lightly. Such omissions 
must seriously detract from the book’s 


- claim to completeness. It must also 


reduce its usefulness, particularly for 
British readers, whose knowledge of the 
American background cannot be taken 
for granted. It reflects, one is almost 
tempted to say, an old world attitude 
towards new world history. 


Economic Warfare 


History of the Second World War: 
The Economic Blockade, Vol. I. By 
W. N. Medlicott, HM Stationery Office 
and Longmans. 732 pages. 355. 


Such official history of the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare as is now to be pub- 
lished has been assigned to the United 
Kingdom Civil Series. Professor Medli- 
cott deals principally with the blockade 
rather than with the whole range of 
economic warfare but his volume has, 
nevertheless, a wider scope than tradi- 
tional histories of blockade. 

The first volume covers the prewar 
planning of the Ministry and many parts 
of its activities from September, 1939, to 
the middle of 1941. Despite its length 
it has a single theme: that traditional 
blockade was not and could not be 
enough when any of the principal 
belligerents were totalitarian and did not 
accept the distinctions between public 
and private property upon which the 
classical doctrine of extended blockade 
rested. The } of Lord Eldon 
and Chief Justice Marshall, Part II of the 
Treaty of Paris and the Hague conven- 
tions of the early years of the present 
century were largely irrelevant in the 


later stages of World War I and were, 


even before the collapse of French 
military resistance in June, 1940, largely 
inapplicable in-World War II. 


Professor Medlicott’s study is likely to 
be the swan song of traditional blockade. 
Its objectivity, clarity and masterly 
arrangement of very intractable material 
will give it-an honoured place in the 
literature of the subject. At a later date 
when the closely inter-related activities 
of the Foreign Office and Service De- 
partments thave been told, it will make 
its own contribution to the ultimate 
evaluation of the direction of British 
policies in World War IL. 

In afranging his volume, Professor 
Medlicott has had to contend with the 
same difficulties of organisation as beset 
the planners and directors of the Minis- 
try. Should emphasis be placed upon 
the particular neutral or group of 
neutrals whose activities the Ministry 
had to influence, or upon the many 
different and not readily reconcilable 
techniques which had to be employed ? 
The author introduces his volume and 
each of its two main parts with a general 
description of policy and of the tech- 
niques: employed to implement the 
policy. He then recounts the story of 
the application of the policy to countries 
and groups of countries. This involves 
some repetition but enhances the value 
of the volume to other students of his 
subject matter. It also enables him to 
weave into the story of the activities of 
the Ministry a reasoned and compre- 
hensible account of its several reorgan- 
isations and redeployments to meet 
major changes in the war situation. In 
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Ready in Fune 
THE SOCIAL 
FRAMEWORK 


An Introduction to Economics 


By J. R. HICKS 


Second edition 12s. 6d. net 

A new edition of this standard 
work which was first published -|j 
in 1942. This second edition 
has been revised and brought 
up-to-date and contains three 
new. chapters entitled: The 
Social Accounting System ; The 
Social Accounts of the United 
Kingdom ; 1938 and 1949 ; and 

a new appendix “On the Na- 
tional Balance-Sheet.” 


By the same Author: 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY 
OF THE TRADE CYCLE 12s. 6d. net 
VALUE AND CAPITAL. Second 
edition 1946 18s. nzt 
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most cases his evaluation of the changes 
shows a remarkable appreciation of the 
issues involved. At one point he does 
produce an error of fact. On page 463, 
describing the radical changes in the 
organisation of the Ministry that were 
made in June, 1940, he says that the 
basic structure remained unaltered and 
that there was an operational and an 
intelligence side each under a Joint 
Director. His own list of divisions 
under the two directors shows that both 
the intelligence and the operational sides 
were in fact divided. . The organisation 
reverted after the United States had 
entered the war to the plan which he 
attributes to June, 1940. 


The author very properly limits him- 
self to describing policies, and the hopes 
and fears upon which they were based. 
He attempts no final appraisal of the 
work of the Ministry. His manuscript 
was completed before the end of 1950. 
Since then material has become available 
from the German archives and from Mr 
Churchill’s history that fortifies such 
judgments as he makes. He distin- 
guishes between the considered advice 
of the Ministry as shown in its docu- 
ments and the public use that was some- 
times made of this advice. He has 
examined the assumptions about German 
policy upon which the Ministry had to 
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work and concludes, 

We know now that the real source of 
error in the Ministry’s calculations was 
not so much an underestimate of German 
material resources aS an over-€stimation 
of Germany’s seriousness of purpose. 


Analysis of Peoples 


Portrait of Europe. By Salvador de 
Madariaga. Hollis and Carter, 204 pages. 
18s. 


This is a stimulating, interesting and 
amusing book. But it should be read 
primarily for entertainment ; if taken too 
seriously it might produce reactions 
which Sr de Madariaga, himself a strong 
and faithful supporter of the idea of 
European union, would certainly deplore 
as much as anyone. The author’s inten- 
tions are excellent. He wants to help his 
fellow Europeans to “see the other 
fellow in a better light” and to realise 
that all his differences “are not neces- 
sarily due to his depravity.” He there- 
fore devotes much of his book to a study 
of the national characteristics of the 
peoples of Europe, their similarities and, 


above all, the “ tensions ” that make them ~ 
‘get across each other. He hopes that the 


public airing of these tensions will 
reduce them to proper proportions. 
This is an ambitious task. The psycho- 
analysis of an individual character is 
hard enough; but psycho-analysis of 
collective national characters must 
even more beset with pitfalls, and it says 
much for Sr de Madariaga’s sympathetic 
insight that he avoids so many of them. 
But sometimes he does come rather a 
cropper. In view of the present and past 
vicissitudes of Franco-German relations, 
it is odd to be*told that Europe is nearly 
dying of the consequence of the “ tragic 
tension ” between England and Germany 
which is due principally to the inferiority 
complex felt by the Germans towards the 
English. Again, most English people 
will be surprised to learn that the 
buccaneering activities of their ancestors, 
which_ were largely at the expense of the 
Spaniards, have made “the mere exist- 
ence of Spain a tacit reproach to the 
English.” Sometimes, however, Sr. de 
Madariaga hits the nail properly and 
delightfully on the head, as, for example, 
when discussing English snobbery, he 
remarks that “nothing [is] more flatter- 
ing to the English wearer than a French 
name, particularly if slightly corrupt.” 
But the conclusions he draws from his 
excursions into etymology are sometimes 
too far-fetched to carry conviction. And 
his use of a rather whimsical symbolism 
is not always very successful ; to compare 
for instance, the English, the French, the 
Germans and the Spaniards to earth, air, 
water and fire respectively, would seem 
to invite invidious comparisons rather 
than encourage mutual understanding. 


Consolations of Age 


Commentary on Age. By Kenneth 
Walker. Jonathan Cape. 192 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


In the last five years something up to 
ten books on old age must have been 
published for the English-reading 
public ; but few have been as agreeable 
as this. “Commentary” is an apt title. 
Mr Walker, a surgeon with a knowledge 
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of the literature of many times and 
places, touches genially on economics, 
medicine and philosophy, ranging f:om 
the advantages of “ plus-Granny fia); ” 
to Nietzsche’s belief in “eternal. re. 
currence,” and humanising al! wiih 
pleasant little self-revelations. 

Not that the book is all surface {i oh. 
ness. Tables are given to show how the 
population is ageing ; the problem of how 
a decreasing number of young are to 
support an increasing number of old js 
seriously considered. There are 
chapters (expert but comprehensible to 
the general reader) on the physica! and 


psychological changes of old age and on 


the experiments at rejuvenation which 
have not yet succeeded. The conclusions 
of a number of other studies of old ave 
are summarised, and there are quoia- 
tions from the great men of the past. 
But all is made table by an easy 
style and i y gentle humour. as 
the comment that the enforced retire- 
ment from business life and the lack of 
retirement from Parliament is “an 
inexplicable anomaly, or else an aspersion 
of the art of government.” 

The theme of death naturally intrudes, 
Mr Walker adopts a consoling attitude : 
he insists that it brings many reliefs and 
that when it comes it is not feared. Sur- 
vival itself can neither be proved nor 
disproved by science which is limited io 
the experience of this world ; “in the 
end a man has to put on one side his 
clever thinking and listen to a faint stir- 
ring within him.” For this, the author 
thinks, we are singularly ill-fitted by the 
bustle of the western world; the cast 
is wiser. ¥ 

There are two other main points. One 
is that age is a biologica! process, not a 
sickness ; that it is being prepared for 
in middle age and that as a man is then 
so will he be later ; and that it has a 
number of consolations (chiefly that of 
standing back from the racket of the 
world) as well as disadvantages» ‘The 
other point is that it is economically 
necessary to use the services of the old. 
The book is short (the price is perhaps 
rather large for its size), but with a suave 
touch it raises the problems of soul anc 
body, life and death. 


Watchdogs of Diet 
Townsman’s Food. By Magnus Pyke. 
Turnstile Press, 212 pages. 155. 


There are two kinds of food techno- 
logist. Some are employed by privaic 
firms to find out how to give the pubic 
what it wants—how to satisfy its desire 
for lighter, whiter bread, for example ; 
others, mainly employed by public 
bodies, have to find out how to give 
people what is good for them and pre- 


chemicals they “use to get this lighte’, 
whiter bread. Mr Pyke’s book has © 
chapter on each of the principal foods, 
and ‘the increasingly importan( 
part that all these food technologis!s 
now play in determining the nations 


~The author himself was a princip:! 
scientific officer at the Ministry of Foou 
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a time when the state’s function in 
lotion to the national diet was peer 
ily extended. Until the second wor 

this function had been regarded 
iy as the negative one of protecting 
oublic from harmful food ; but the 
cages of the war and postwar years 
. obliged the Government to make 
- and more detailed decisions about 
the nation shall eat. These, deci- 

. affect more than the rationed foods. 
, by deliberate policy, for example, 
thar poultry remains more or less 
d off the menu of the average 
chold, for the small allocation of 
ling stuffs for hens is largely respon- 
le for their high price. (This decision 
pears from Mgr Pyke’s account to be 
little hard on the hen, which as a 
verter of feed into human food puts 
up a better performance than sheep and 
cattle kept for meat ; but her tendency 
rravitate. towards the black market 
1; against her.) - The Government even 
alrers the composition of foods; for 
insta when it ordered that chalk 
should be added to bread and that 
margarine should be enriched with 
' ;Aand D. Yet én spite of this 


@&wvr moc 


ve role in determining the nation’s 
the state still lags behind in some 
ts original protective functions. The 
pulsory pasteurisation of milk is still 
from’ universal, although the deaths 
from bovine tuberculosis in this country 
timated at about 2,000 a year ; and 
‘could surely be done to secure 

in food. 

Mr Pyke’s style is sometimes rather 
wordy and repetitive, but it is not too 
technical for the layman; and with a 
subject matter that is of personal impor- 
tance to everfone, the reader’s interest 


red 
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Austrian Scholasticism 


Conditions of Full Employment. By 
Karl Gruber, Hodge, 141 pages. 


2S. 6d, 


Chis book is presented as a contribu- 
tion to the theory of full employment 
by a modern member of the Austrian 
school. While the Austrian tradition 

mmands respect, the. present volume 
annot be described as a contribution to 
inything unless it be confusion. The 
concentration on the circulation of pur- 
hasing power, its division into saving 
and consumption purchasing power, and 
the relation of this to the division of 
production between producers’ and con- 
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sumers’ goods, is a fruitful source of 
fallacy. It underlines at every crucial 
step the superior analytical power and 
precision of the concepts of effective 
demand and social accounting employed 
by modern economists of the English 
tradition. In fairness, it must be added 
that this is the fault of the approach 
rather than the analyst ; the author is, so 
to speak, crippled by his crutches and 
when he discards theory for common 
sense he has some useful things to say. 

. Dr Gruber sees the problem of main- 
taining full employment solely as that of 
overcoming the trade cycle. The trade 
cycle starts with a “ disturbance ” to the 
circulation of purchasing power, but its 
central (and unexplained) feature is the 
emergence, in the upswing, of dispropor- 
tion between the saving-consumption 
ratio and the producer-consumer goods 
ratio—usually in the form of over- 
saving—associated with a failure of 
Wages to keep up with prices. This dis- 
proportion is alleged to precipitate the 
crisis, while recovery begins with the 
replacement of worn-out capital, 

The chief new proposal which emerges 
from this analysis is that the wage-price 
ratio should be regulated by arbitration 
or other means. Most of the other 
policy proposals are familiar, with varia- 
tions attributable to a different political 
background and the author’s fear of the 
inflationary results of monetary expan- 
sion. The discussion of policy, however, 
is distinguished by the author’s recog- 
nition that full employment costs some 
loss of efficiency, and his insistence that 
the more flexible the economy the more 
easily full employment. is attained. 


A Dim Prospect 


The Next Million Years. By Charles 
Galton Darwin. Hart-Davis. 210 pages, 
153. 


On the face of it, a forecast of 
humanity’s probable condition over the 
next million years looks much more rash 
than one extending merely over a decade 
or two; too rash, in fact, to be worth 
making at all. On the contrary, says Sir 
Charles Darwin. The ten-year prophecy 
may be umreliable, the hundred-year 
prophecy even more so; but over a 
million years the law of large numbers 
will have its way and the observer, armed 
with comparatively few reliable data, can 
draw from them conclusions as valid as 
those which the physicist—however 
incapable of assessing the effects of every 
molecular collision in a vessel containing 
gases under pressure—derives from the 


application of Boyle’s Law. 


The conclusions drawn by this 
observer, however entertainingly arrived 
at, are extremely depressing. On the 
million-year scale there is, he is con- 
vinced, no getting away from Malthus. 
All that today’s spread of contraception 
can do is to weed out, by degrees, the less 
philoprogenitive human strains; the 
more philoprogenitive will; by similar 
degrecs, inherit the earth and fill it as 
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first of his thousand millennia, and man 
must thereafter live on income. While 
that income (wind, water-power, sun- 
shine) need not prove actually inade- 
quate, to realise it will make a heavy cail 
on resources urgently needed, in a philo- 
progenitive world, for food. ; 

On the whole, the best notion of 
humanity’s long-run prospects can be 
derived from China. A_ permanent 
“starving margin” with intermittent 
general famines; a low value set on 
human life, with infanticide and slavery 
both common ; oligarchic government in 
a system of loosely connected provinces 
occasionally, but never lastingly, united ; 
from time to time, perhaps over a century 
or so, a “golden age” as the balance 
between population and resources tilts 
momentarily the right way ; such is the 
forecast. (Mankind is today enjoying 
a “golden age.”) 

Most of the book’s argument stands or 
falls by Sir Charles’s long-run Mal- 
thusianism, whose premises fortunately 
seem less than adequate. It may be trus 
today that “only prosperity produces 
childlessness "—or for that matter a net 
reproduction rate of one or less. But 
today’s correlation between prosperity 
and (relative) childlessness is very much 
a matter of today’s contraceptive tech- 
niques ; and when to a virtually certain 
improvement, and cheapening, of these 
is added the possibility of a deliberate 
biological modification of the instinots 
themselves—far from unlikely in the time 
perspective concerned—a population near 
the optimum seems quite as probable as 
one pfessing on the means of subsistence. 
(An intervening catastrophe, however 
possible and even probable, hardly affects 
the argument; what is one Dark Age, 
even of a thousand years, in a thousand 
millennia ?) “The Next Million Years ” 
is less to be regarded as a balanced 
forecast than as a brilliant and entertain- 
ing exploration of a single hypothesis. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Steel Puts the Question 


Washington, D.C. 


T the first sound of a new argument over the United 
{-% States Constitution and its interpretation the hearts of 
Americans leap with a fearful joy. The blood stirs power- 
fully in their veins and a new lustre brightens their eyes. Like 
King Harry’s men before Harfleur, they stand like grey- 
hounds in the slips, straining upon the start. 


Last week the old bugle-note rang out, clear and thrilling, 
calling Americans to a fresh debate on the Constitution. From 
the bench of the United States District Court in Washington 
a judge said that Executive Order 10340, by which the Presi- 
dent of the United States had taken technical possession of 
the steel plants in order to head off a strike that would other- 
wise have begun on April gth, was 
illegal and invalid. Up to that 
moment only a minute part of the 
population had ever heard of 
Judge Pine, though there were 
many lawyers and others in Wash- 
ington who knew him, or knew 
of him, and held him in respect. 
But overnight his place in the 
history books became secure. 

The opinion of Judge Pine, as 
printed verbatim and four columns 
long in newspapers from coast to 
coast, was that President Truman 
had improperly issued and acted 
upon Executive Order 10340 
because :— 

There is no express grant of 
power in the Constitution autho- 
rising the President to direct this 4 
seizure. There is no grant of *= 
power from which it reasonably 
can be implied. There is no 
enactment of Congress autho- 
rising it. 

Now here, directly and unmis- 
takably, was a constitutional issue 
which went to the very heart of 
the modern American controversy. The sanctity of private 
property and of the free enterprise system in the face of the 
alleged “creeping socialism” set in motion by the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal, the question whether powers belong- 
ing to Congress were being dangerously usurped by the 
executive, the extent to which a President might go to 
safeguard the national interest in a time of emergency and 
the precedents which for good or ill he might create—all 


this and much more was, or could be, involved in Judge 
Pine’s decision. 






An ecstatic cry broke at once from a large part of Congress 
and the press. The applause for Judge Pine was almost 
deafening. He was “courageous” and “audacious”; he 
had re-established the great principle of a government of 
Jaws and not of men; he had driven back the spectre of 
dictatorship. While the loudest applause came from the 


“Where Are We Now?” 


Herblock in the Wa 


conservative camp there was no lack of liberal encomiums for 
Judge Pine. 


He had cited as his outstanding guide and mentor on the 
question of the limits of presidential powers an authority 
infrequently numbered among the heroes of American 
liberals—the late Chief Justice William Howard Taft. father 
of the President’s implacable Republican foe, Senator Robert 
Taft. Chief Justice Taft, Judge Pine recalled, had written 
that 


the President can exercise no power which cannot be fairly 


and reasonably traced to some specific grant of power or 
justly implied and included within such express grant. . 
There is no undefined residuum of power which he can 
exercise because it seems to him to be in the public 
interest. ... 


Judge Pine had dismissed as 
irrelevant all the precedents for 
governmental seizure mentioned 
by the government’s counsel, say- 
ing that he could not agree that 
“several repetitive, unchallenged, 
illegal acts sanctify those com- 
mitted thereafter.” This was not 
a reference to the railways, of 
which the United States Army has 
been in nominal possession since 
August, 1950. This is a wholly 
different kettle of fish. The rail- 
ways were seized under a statute 
relating to transportation facilities 
in time of war first devised in 1916 
and later revived and extended by 
Congress. The seizure of the steel 
plants, for which there is no statu- 
tory authority, was held by the 
government to have been made 
lawful by reason of the “ inherent 
powers” of the President in time 
‘of emergency. 


It is possible that Judge Pine’s 
shington Post opinion would not have been 
quite so rapturously received if the Administration had 
shown any signs of being able to settle the steel dispute. 
Instead the evidence was that almost everyone concerned 
—the President, his Director of Defence Mobilisation (Mr 
Charles Wilson, now departed and uttering bitter criticisms 
from the sidelines), his Economic Stabilisér (Mr Putnam), 
his Price Stabiliser (Mr Arnall) and the Wage Stabilisation 
Board, not to mention the thunderous Mr Philip Murray, 
the steel workers’ leader—had contrived by prejudice, bull 
headedness or sheer inefficiency to obstruct what chances 
there were of a settlement. They had reduced the dispute 
to so tangled a mess that the big steel companies were able 
to present themselves in the unwonted role of under-dogs. 
This sorry record was then topped off by the Assisiant 
Attorney-General, Mr Baldridge, who made such high, wide 
and handsome claims for the President’s inherent powers i0 
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Judge Pine’s court that Mr Truman himself had to correct 
them. 
Agiae this background, the Judge’s opinion that the 
ssident had no power to seize the steel plants, and would 
have none unless and until Congress expressly gave it to 
him, had a contrasting clarity that added to its attractiveness. 
Rut it was its constitutional implications that imparted the 
-»| excitement and dominated the debate. Rapid and con- 
fused maneeuvres followed: the steel workers’ walk-out, 
the stay granted by the Court of Appeals in order that the 
could be presented intact to the Supreme Court, the 
rreement of Mr Murray to order his men back to work at 
the President’s request, the resumption, and then the break- 
down, of negotiations on wages and steel prices between the 
union and the companies at the White House. But, although 
veryone conceded that, as the Administration’s spokesmen 
kept insisting, the vital thing was that there should be the 
least possible interruption of the production of steel, there 
vas never any doubt what the big argument was about. 


* 


[he fundamental question debated off and on since the 
American Republic was founded was topical once more. It 
was true, was it not, that the supreme peril was political 
power which the péople might not be able to control? And 
yet, in the air-and-atom age, must not the President be able 
to act swiftly and drastically for the nation’s safety? The 
first wide assumption that Judge Pine’s opinion was legally 
unassailable was shaken’ by a memorandum in which the 
five-to-four majority of the Appeals Court noted a Supreme 
Court decision in 1871 which conceded that private property 
might be impressed into the public service “ in cases . . . of 
immediate and impending public danger.” The majority on 
the Appeals Court found a “serious question as to the 
correctness ” of Judge Pine’s ruling. 

The Supreme Court halted everyone in his tracks. The 
government’s request that the Court should review the case 
would be granted, it said; but the industry’s request that 
in the meantime there should be no raising of steel wages 
by the government would also be granted. In effect, the 
situation was frozen until the nation’s highest judges should 
hand down their ruling, which is expected in two or three 
WeeKS, 

A strange twilight interval-has thus descended. Commit- 
tees of Congress are furiously at work hearing evidence and 
considering whether the powers the President has claimed 
or some substitute for them should be granted by new legis- 
lation. Mr Murray and the lesser chiefs of the steelworkers’ 
union are preparing to hurl recriminations at the steel com- 
panies from platforms furnished by their biannual convention 
at Philadelphia. The spokesmen of the steel companies, 
mounting whatever platforms present themselves, are flinging 
back recriminations no less bitter. 

But all observers of the American scene should have 
noticed, with respect, the most impressive fact. This is that 
the Supreme Court, although it does not possess and never 
has possessed any means of enforcing its decisions, has once 
more brought to heel the mighty: the President, the union, 
the industry, and Congress, All that was needed to produce 

this effect was the knowledge that the Court had seen and 
was ready to do its constitutional duty. 






‘AMERICAN SURVEY” is prepared partly in the 


United States, partly in London. Those items which 
carry 







are written in the United States 
to that effect; all others are the wo 
Staff in London. 
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No Limits on Productivity ? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


IN 1951 production per man-hour in the United States was, 
on an average, 7 per cent higher than in 1950, according to 
the Congressional Joint Committee on the President’s 
Economic, Report, and it is expected that in 1952, when 
more new factories come into use, productivity will go up 
again. These figures are still tentative. and, since manufac- 
turing records show no such sharp rise, the sceptical doubt 
whether the estimates will be confirmed. However, in 1951, 
productivity certainly kept up with the increases to which 
America has become accustomed, at least during the present 
century. The rate of growth for these fifty odd years is 
usually put at somewhere around 2 per cent a year, com- 
pounded. Small as this figure seems, there is room in it for 
battles among experts to whom the difference of a fraction 
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of a per cent one way or the other spells success or failure 
in their business forecasting. 


To the average American such an increase seems entirely 
reasonable. In his philosophy it is as natural that industrial 
productivity should rise each year as that trees should grow 
taller each spring. The United States’ budget, the national 
tax estimates, the plans for economic and military expendi- 
ture at home. and in allied countries, are all based on the 
assumption that the American working man will turn out 
perhaps 2 per cent more goods this year than last. What 
an American finds surprising is that anyone should say, as 
did Mr Aneurin Bevan, that 

one way out of the dilemma of what to do without, when 

a sudden additional demand is made, as in the case of the 
pre programme, is to meet it by increased production. 
To the American increased production is the only way worth 
talking about, and he does not understand why the Bevans 
of this world consider any other. 


This belief in the inevitability of growth as part of the 


destined pattern of American life was somewhat shaken 
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during the depression of the nineteen-thirties, but it has been 
reinforced in the last decade. It draws its strength from 
the fact that since 1900 American output per man-hour has 
been multiplied 2.6 times, which means that in each genera- 
tion the physical volume of goods produced by a man work- 
ing an hour has doubled. However, the increases have been 
more selective and less steady than such a gross figure might 
suggest. Between 1918 and 1949, for example, there were 
four clearly marked periods. In two of them productivity 
went up, in the other two it went down. Between the end 
of the first War, in 4918, and 1924 output per man-hour 
increased nearly 4 per cent a year, double. the average for 
the half century. “Again, between 1932 and 1941 (the de- 
pression decade), the rate of increase of productivity per 
worker was more than 3 per cent a year, even though total 
output fell catastrophically. But on the other hand, from 
1924 to 1932, the net gains fell below 1 per cent a year and 
from 1930 to 1932, and again from 1941 to 1943, there 
appears to have been an actual drop in productivity. 

Variations occur not only in time, and with little apparent 
relation to the country’s economic health, but also between 
industries. In the rayon industry, where output per man- 
hour had already increased 140 per cent in ten years, a 
figure which reflects lively growth and profitable research in 
a young industry, it jumped again between 1949 and 1950. 
On the other hand, in the condensed and evaporated milk 
industry, production per man-hour was slightly lower in 
1950 than it was in 1940, and in the paper and pulp industry 
it was“only 4 per cent higher. 


* 


It is these differences, and the reasons for them, which 
interest students of industrial productivity in government, 
business and the academic world. In the nineteen-twenties 
stress was put on the then new experiments in scientific 
management, the assembly line techniques, the greater 
power available to workers, the improvements in capital 
equipment. In the nineteen-fifties it is put on the pervasive 
effect of competition which spurs people on all levels to seek 
new and improved methods; the improved handling of 
labour relations ; the emphasis on trained skill, both in man- 
agement and in workers ; and the continuous stream of new 
techniques and devices which comes under the general head 
of technological improvement, and is in turn fed by increased 
facilities for scientific research. 


Some of these techniques, like the attention paid to plant 
layout and the automatic serving of skilled workers with the 
materials they need, have permeated most levels of Ameri- 
can industry. Some of the devices, like the electronic gadgets 
Jately introduced to speed work in the lagging white-collar 
trades, are, so far, economical only for large-scale opera- 
tions. The United States Government can afford to instal 
electrogic computors which make it possible to compile in 
thirty minutes a wholesale price index which used to take 
the equivalent of a hundred days each month. The great 
insurance companies can afford to instal complicated and 
expensive equipment which photographs their vast series 
of records on to tape, places them under the continuous 
review of scanning devices that keep them up to date, and 
delivers.cequired information to the requirer in a matter of 
seconds. Electronic devices are also said to make it possible 
for the managers of chain stores to push a button and take 
an instant inventory of the amount of pink nylon ribbon of 
any width on hand at any moment in any one of a hundred 
stores. In all these operations the saving of time and labour 
is the chief argument for installing these expensive devices. 
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At the same time they tie the users even closer to a power- 
driven economy, and make them more vulnerable to central 
accidents. A more important objection for the médiym- 
sized and small plant is the cost of electronic wage and 
labour savers. They may eventually be made in smaller units 
adaptable to smaller operations and costing less. By that 
time the bigger factories may have reached complete 
“ automation ’—the heaven of self-operation to which come 
managers look forward. 


Attempts to improve the production rate by better manage- 
ment of human factors are not so popular in a country which 
prefers to manipulate machines. Yet there is a trend toward 
what might be called psychological engineering, and part of 
it touches the problem of incentives, for management as well 
es for workers. Wage rises alone have lost some of their 
glitter, partly through the corrosive effect of high taxes and 
partly because, in a period of full employment, there seems 
to be a limit beyond which higher wages mean merely that 
people can afford to take more time off to go fishing. Less 
obvious methods of persuasion are being incorporated into 
new plants. Lever Brothers’ new glass office building in 
New York, for example, has fitted the height of its desks to 
the height of its workers, and invested heavily in light and 
colour in decoration to make work a pleasure. 


Incentives for management are even more subject to the 
law of diminishing returns when wage increases may be nulli- 
fied by the next rise in taxation. There is a growing belief 
that new lures must be invented if the necessary number of 
university graduates are to submit each year to the rigorous 
discipline required to create a manager who can keep up 
with the speed and competition of modern industry. 

Doubters, who wonder whether the limits of expansion in 
man’s capacity to produce are not in sight, are rebuked with 
a fervour which tells of emotional involvement in the 
problem. Already the United States, possessing only 7 per 
cent of the world’s population, is turning out 40 per cent of 
the world’s goods. Yet men familiar with the scientific and 
technological work now in the laboratories insist that the 


- surface of possible achievement has barely been scratched, 


and that man’s productivity is limited only by his own free 
Capacity to invent and contrive. 


Meanwhile, however, the field is littered with victims of 
the attempt to carry methods of industrial productivity into 
non-factory fields. The small business can neither afford to 
pay an inefficient clerk the wage he demands nor to operate 
an electronic book-keeping machine to keep track of his 
accounts. The small landowner can neither pay a jobbing 
gardener modern wages nor face the hourly rate demanded 
by the gang of men with power mowers who will shear his 
lawn in fifteen minutes, and who recommend the abolition 
of flower beds because they cost too much to keep up. 


American Notes 


FHlorida’s Choice 


Florida is not a State entirely typical of the South 
but this week’s primary election there was a perfect micro- 
cosm of the Democratic dilemma in that area. The State’s 
voters were asked to choose a possible Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency from between Senator Russell of Georgia 
and Senator Kefauver of Tennessee, both Southerners. Mr 
Russell’s hat was first thrown into the presidential ring 2s 
a possible rallying point for southern rebels against the 
present Administration, Although Mr Truman is now 
finally determined not to run again, Mr Russell still wants 
to contrel a sufficiently Jarge number of delegates at the 
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Democratic Convention to be able to influence decisively 
his party’s choice of platform and candidate. He may 
possibly get the vice-presidential nomination for himself, 
st he has little chance of the northern support without 


which no one can hope to be the presidential candidate. 


Mr Kefauver, on the other hand, entered the ring not to 
-,ve the South from the Administration, but to give Demo- 
‘rats everywhere a genuine choice of candidate. Even 
»-fore Mr Truman’s withdrawal, this early bird was doing 
vell and since then he has collected further successes in 
srimary elections in the North, in Ohio this week for 
x ample. But to his native South he seems a renegade and, 
hile southern support is not an essential condition for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, it is most urilikely that 
. Southerner who could not carry the South would be 
-hosen. That he could carry the South was therefore what 
Mr Kefauver had to prove in Florida, the only southern 
presidential preference election and the only primary in 
which he faces Senator Russell. 


Mr Kefauver met the challenge progressively, campaign- 
ing on a national rather than a regional basis and thus pin- 
aing Senator Russell, one of the most able and far-seeing 
Democrats in Washington, to a platform narrower than he 
would have liked. For example, Mr Russell’s Achilles heel, as 
fac as northern Democrats are concerned, is his fixed opposi- 
tion to equal employment rights for Negroes. Mr Kefauver 
probably lost votes in Florida, and the South generally, by 
promising that he would abide by the decision of the Demo- 
cratic Convention in this matter, but he made Mr Russell, 
by contrast, seem far more conservative than he really is. 
Senator Kefauver entered Florida with a bang last year with 
his Crime Investigating Committee ; this not only earned 

im widespread sympathy among reforming elements in 
the.state, but also weakened Senator Russell. For Mr Russell 
had the support of all the State’s Democratic officials, includ- 

z the Governor, who had been linked with gambling 
interests by Mr Kefauver and was therefore hardly an asset. 
Nevertheless, with the help of the party machine, and of his 

wn high reputation, Mr Russell managed to get some 
300,000 votes in the primary, compared to the 260,000 which 
Mr Kefauver won by his unprofessional approach. This was, 
however, hardly the knockout victory for which Mr ‘Russell 
had hoped. Mr Kefauver is’ still’ definitely a presidential 
possibility, and the Democrats of Florida have done little to 
make it easier for their party to choose its candidate. 


* * * 


Oil Strike - 


As The Economist goes to press it seems likely that the 
refinery, pipeline and other oil workers who have been 
striking for over a week will return to their jobs while nego- 
ttations go on. In this case little harm will have been done 
by a stoppage which has been threatened for some time and 
which might have affected the defence effort and the 
economy more quickly and more severely than even a steel 
strike. For the United States depends on oil to drive its 
trains as well as its ships, motor cars and aircraft ; power for 
tactories frequently comes from oil and chemical, synthetic 
textile and other industries get their raw materials from oil ; 
homes are not only heated by oil, but their gas is often piped 
directly from the oil fields. 


Luckily less than half the industry has so far been closed 
down and supplies of oil were so plentiful that the stoppage 
may not have been entirely unwelcome to the companies. 
[t ts estimated that the country has enough oil in stock for 
many weeks, but it is not equally distributed either among 
arcas Or among products, and it will be difficult to remedy 
these maladjustments as long as the ‘strike lasts. Aviation 
spirit is so scarce that all unnecessary military flights, includ- 
(ng training, have been stopped and airlines have been 
ordered to cut their services. In the middle west, especially 
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in Chicago, there has been a shortage of petrol for private 
cars and public transport, and in Texas synthetic rubber 
operations have been curtailed. 


There are 22 trade unions containing nearly 90,000 oil 
workers involved in the strike, but they have set up a 
co-ordinating committee and one of the aims is to get the 
79 Of more companies concerned also to co-ordinate 
their bargaining in some way. The trade unions’ ideal would 
be to make one wage agreement for the entire industry, but 
they would be satisfied if they could make one settlement 
with each company. The companies, however, insist on 
bargaining plant by plant, as has always been the custom in 
the industry ; they even refused to allow the Wage Stabilisa- 
tion Board to consider a few test cases and set a pattern for 
individual settlements. At this the WSB decided the dispute 
was more than it could cope with and returned it to collective 
bargaining. But now that the strike has begun, the WSB has 
taken charge again. The average wage in this highly paid 
industry is over $2 an hour ; the unions were asking for an 
extra 25 cents and increased shift differentials, but there is 
hope that they will settle for an increase of about 18 cents. 


* * “+ 


Republicans in the South 


It is a paradox, and some think a scandal, that the South, 
where Republicans are few and far between, should send 
nearly 200 of the 1,205 delegates to the Republican Conven- 
tion. Georgia and Louisiana, which have never voted Repub- 
lican in an election, dispose of nearly as many votes in the 
Convention as Oregon, and more than Vermont, a rock-ribbed 
Republican state. The southern Republicans, tiny islands 
in a Democratic sea, come into their own every four years 
at the Convention ; if a Republican were elected, they would 
come in for more—a fat share of federal patronage. This is 
what they live for, and why they are more interested in 
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maintaining their own tight control over the Republican 
organisation in their states than in striving to win converts 
who in time might swamp them. 


Most of the southern delegates lie in Senator Taft’s 
pocket and provide a useful counterweight to delegations 
from northern states which may be’ inclined to stray. This 
year, however, General Eisenhower’s supporters have been 
making an assault on the South, pointing out that the 
General stands a chance, which Senator Taft does not, of 
detaching one or more southern states from the Democrats, 
and that an Eisenhower victory might be the foundation of 
a real two-party system in the South. 


This is a dismal, rather than an attractive, prospect to 
long-entrenched Republican bosses and, in states where the 
choice of Republican convention delegates has been the 
prerogative of tiny exclusive clubs, new barriers against a 
free choice have been thrown up. Meetings have been 
packed, or held in private houses, or held without advance 
announcement. In Mississippi, the Eisenhower forces 
retaliated in kind: the General’s “ lily-whites ” invaded a 
meeting of Taft “ black and tans ” and elected their delegates 
to the state convention before the astonished Negroes had 
realised what was happening. The credentials committee at 
Chicago will have to choose which of the rival delegations 
it will seat from at least two southern states, Georgia and 
Louisiana. 

The first real victory of the Eisenhower forces has, how- 
ever; been the General’s sweep in the preliminary voting in 
Texas, where he once lived. Just in time, the General’s 
supporters had extracted from him an assurance that on the 
tidelands oil issue he favoured, in principle, a return of these 
resources to. the ownership of the states, although the 
Supreme Court has ruled they belong to the nation. Not 
long before, the general had returned a cool and non-com- 
mittal answer to a question about where he stood on Negro 
rights. Such conservatism on domestic issues will stand the 
General in good stead in the South, and perhaps at the con- 
vention. But a high price will have been paid if it cools the 
enthusiasm of independent voters in the North, where the 
balance of power lies, 


* * * 


Closer Look at the Atom 


For the first time since 1946 the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which hopes Congress will authorise a $6 billion 
expansion of its facilities, has held open house for the atomic 
bomb. Newspapermen, photographers, civil- defence officials 
and state governors were invited to watch, from News Nob, 
ten miles away, the explosion at Yucca Flat of the. fifteenth, 
and largest, atomic bomb let off in the United States. For 
the first time ever television carried the live spectacle into 
millions of homes, though what appeared on the screen did 
less than justice, because of a power failure, to the ingenuity 
and energy which had linked together several snow-capped 
mountain tops to carry the picture 300 miles to the nearest 
transcontinental cable in Los Angeles. But larger bombs 
have been exploded at Eniwetok, where in the autumn a 
“ souped-up” fission bomb—not the hydrogen bomb—may 
release more than ten times the explosive force dropped over 
Hiroshima. 


What was unique about the last two explosions at Yucca 
Flat was the presence, dug in four miles or so away, of 
troops, there to take part in a simulated battle manceuvre. 
The main purpose was to give them a chance to see the 
bomb at close quarters and to allow their reactions to be 
watched ; many found the bomb less terrifying, on closer 
acquaintance, than they had been led to believe. Another 
aim was to see how high an atomic bomb would have to be 
exploded if radioactivity was net to prevent troops from 
taking immediate advantage of the shock and confusion 
caused to the enemy. The first was exploded at 3,000 feet, 
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the highest level ever chosen, the second somewhat lower. 
But if the radioactivity was slight, the damage supposed {o 
have been done to the imaginary enemy also appeared limited 
Many dug-outs and much equipment were not seriously 
affected. Moreover, under war conditions, the troops jn- 
volved might not have felt a similar confidence in the ability 
of the aircraft dropping the bomb to discriminate between 
friend and foe. The atomic bomb has made its long- 
heralded entrance upon the battlefield, but there are few who 
believe it is yet in a position to affect the outcome decisively, 
either in Korea or in Europe. 

The steady march toward a plentiful supply of atomic 
weapons of varied sizes, shapes, power and uses contrasts 
painfully with the dimming of prospects, once held so bright. 
for atomic power for peaceful purposes. The Commission. 
some of whose members are visibly restive under the present 
security restriction, is doing its best, under the law, to enable 
industry to share in its secrets. It has set up a new office 
for closer relations with industry, and has approved the first 
industrial report on the possibility of privately financed 
reactors to produce fissionable materials and electric power. 
The Dow Chemical Company and the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany believe the prospects are sufficiently promising to 
continue their investigation. Another organisation, however, 
has already taken the plunge: without any government funds, 
the Walter Kidde Nuclear Laboratories have announced a 
plan to design and build single-purpose plants for the pro- 
duction of electric power from atomic energy. 


* * * 
Hour for Religion 
The Supreme Court, in a 6 to 3 decision, has uphelc 


children to be released for one hour a week from the state 
schools to attend religious instruction of their parents’ choos- 
ing. Under the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution, neither Congress nor the states are allowed fo 
make any law concerning an establishment of religion. In 
1948, in the McCollum case, the Supreme Court ruled, 8 to 1, 
that the system of released time practised in Illinois fell 
squarely under this ban. In Illinois religious teachers came 
into the state schools and used class-rooms and other state 
property. In New York, children, on the written request of 
their parents, are allowed to leave the schools for religious 
instruction elsewhere. 


The majority decision, written by Justice Douglas, while 
not retreating from the McCollum decision, held that this was 
a significant difference and that the First Amendment did 
not require separation of church and state in every respect, 
or hostility on the part of the state to religion. If coercion 
had been used, or state-employed teachers were persuading or 
forcing their students to accept religious teaching, the case 
would, the majority considered, have been very different. But 
it found no coercion. 


It was on this point that the three dissenting justices paricd 
company with the majority. Justice Black considered (hat 
New York 

is manipulating its compulsory education laws to hc!p 

religious sects get pupils. This is not separation but com- 

bination of church and state. 
Justice Frankfurter pointed out sharply that, on the crucial 
question of coercion, no evidence had been heard in.the lower 


court. He suggested that the preference of religious bodics 


for. “ released time,” as to “dismissed time ”— 
when the whole school shuts down to permit those who wis! 
to seek religious instruction—showed that they relied on 
compulsion. 

In New York City 105,000 of 600,000 children have taken 
advantage of “released time.” Throughout the country, 
about 2,000,000 do so. But not all systems are precisely the 
same, and the Supreme Court is likely to have new opportuni 
ties to redraw a realistic frontier between state and church. 
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“All right for Cyclohexyl-Benzothiazyl-sulphenamide, Sir?” 


Don’t worry if you can’t answer. Few people could. Yet tyres and tubes couldn’t possibly give 
the extra miles of wear you expect of them without the addition of these 
and. other chemicals. Tyres and tubes, floor mats, windscreen wiper blades, engine 
mounts, clutch and brake pedals are all improved with Monsanto rubber accelerators and antioxidants. ; 
They speed up “ curing” time of rubber products, add miles and years of service 
when rubber is exposed to air, sun, ice and snow. You'll find Monsanto making imporfant contributions 
in hundreds of other industries, too — performing hundreds of different services. 


Thus does Monsanto serve industry which serves mankind. 


%&Chemical name for a group of rubber accelerators produced 
by Monsanto. Used in the vulcanisation of natural or 


synthetic rubber. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 Waterloo Place, London, $.W.1 ‘a 
MONSANTO | | te asoctatin wien — 
iki Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
CHEMICALS PLASTICS Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. 
Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. 
Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. 
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Relax in the roomy comfort of TWA’s swift, 
world-proved Constellations. Fly smoothly, above 
the weather, enjoying friendly service, personal 
attention. Delicious meals, finest drinks—all with 
TWA’s compliments. For your next trip, fly TWA, 
the airline chosen by over 2,000,000 travellers last 
year. Remember your TWA fare does not come 
out of your foreign travel allowance. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ‘TWA 
Consult your Travel Agent or TWA—Ask, too, about 


thrifty TWA Sky Tourist fares to and across America !} TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





LONDON. Tel.: REGent 3211 
TWA Reservation Service available day and night. 


MANCHESTER. Tel.: BLAckfriars 4649 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
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Mr Yoshida Raises a Storm’ | 
(From Our Tokyo Correspondent) 


“THE Communist-incited May Day rioting in the imperial 
i plaza in Tokyo will provide much-needed help to the 
‘ipanese Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, in his task of pushing 
- Bill against’ subversive activities through the Diet. 
ough he was prepared for stiff labour and socialist 
oposition, he (as. well as many others) has clearly been 
surprised by the storm of criticism from more “ honourable ” 
quarters which has burst around this attempt to deal with 
he problem of internal security which now confronts the 
Japanese Government now that General MacArthur’s stern 
Organisations Control Ordinance. has lapsed. 


To block this gap, Mr Yoshida presented this piece of 
new and controversial legislation. Briefly, this seeks to control 
rganisations which “commit or instigate violent and sub- 
versive activities against the Government,’ and supple- 
ments and unites other scattered laws and regulations for 
punitive treatment of such activities. These punitive methods 
include the right to suspend “ group movements,” to suspend 
publication of offending papers and organs, to ban “the 
group activities” of the officers and officials of such organs 
and to “dissolve forcibly such organs.” Disciplinary action 
will be taken by a public security review commission on 
request from the Director-General of a public security 
investigation board. 


Labour Against the Cabinet 


Japan’s trade union leaders did not wait for final details 
of the bill (which reputedly has been revised 23 times) before 
blasting it with denunciations of “ union-breaking.” They 
connected it with other Yoshida plans for “revision” of 
“ excessively democratic” occupation labour standards, 
which the Government—in perhaps ungracious and certainly 
unwise haste—had rushed forward weeks before the occupa- 
tion had had time to. make its almost apologetic curtain bow, 
Vainly the Attorney-General, Mr Kimura, asserted, empha- 
sised and repeated that the law was not aimed at the control 
of freedom of thought, speech, public assembly or union 
activity. The more he protested the louder the unions 
objected. The Socialist Party, split politically into so-called 
“ rightist ” and “ leftist ” factions, closed its ranks against the 
‘egislation. So did the divided Japanese unions, at present 
split into jealous federations although indistinguishable in 
real policy and aims. The largest federation, Sohyo (the 
General Couneil of Japanese Trade Unions), which is three 
to four million strong, took the initiative in organising a 
series of regular daily strikes. 

Perhaps sceénting popular votes, the middle-of-the-road 
Progressive Party—whose still vacant leadership is now 
attracting the speculative eye of depurged wartime leaders 
ike Mr Mamoru Shigemitsu—also became fearful that the 
proposed law might be used by an unscrupulous government 
against the democratic liberties of a parliamenta ition. 
Then, to the consternation (one suspects) of Z Prime 
Minister, the Japanese press, the universities, certain 
eminent judges and anti-socialist intelligentsia, while deplor- 
ing the unions’ strike threats, threw their solid support 
behind labour and aginst the conservative cabinet. All 
Tokyo professors and newspaper proprietors were in strong 
Opposition, and High Court judges allowed their criticism to 
be quoted anonymously. 





The legislation was described as a resurrection of the old 
Public Order Conservation Law, which suppressed civil 
liberties before the war and prepared the way for totalitarian 
rule. The Security Investigation Board was dubbed “ the 
dangerous thoughts police in dangerous disguise.” Demand- 
ing that the Diet re-examine and rewrite the bill, the leading 
Tokyo daily, the Asahi, said in a leading article that the 
vague definition of “ violent and subversive activities ” might 
prove the means of suppressing free speech as well as the 
normal labour movement. 


The first 24-hour walkout of protest called by Roto, the 
joint “struggle committee” of unions, was a sobering 
success. There was not a full response, but nearly 200 unions 
involving 300,000 members struck for varying periods of the 
day, causing, in particular, a complete disruption of public 
transport. Communist influence could in no way be biamed 
for the strike, which was the largest in Japanese history since 
the so-called “general strike” organised by Sanbetsu (the 
Congress of Industrial Unions of Japan) on February 1, 1947, 
which was outlawed and ended by a personal directive from 
General MacArthur to the Government. Regular repetitions 
on a wider scale are threatened by Roto, which has been 
encouraged by the angry reaction of the powerful 270,000- 
member Tanro (Coal Miners’ Union) against the last-minute 
decision of its executive to refrain from joining the first 24- 
hour walkout. The Tanro executive had been impressed by 
the offer of the Attorney-General, Mr Kimura and the Labour 
Minister, Mr Yoshitake, at a desperate eleventh-hour .con- 
ference, to include union representatives in the public 
security review commission. However, at an extraordinary 
convention, the rank and file passed a vote of no-confidence 
in the executive for its “ weak-kneed betrayal” of the 
“ struggle committee ” and proceeded to elect “ more sincere” 
representatives, 


Threat of Violence 


All this background detail is significant because the surprise 
revolt against. Mr Yoshida’s anti-subversive legislation sug- 
gests a much wider and deeper potential of Japanese support 
for the new ideas of human rights than had been suspected, 
and portends the beginning of a prolonged and bitter union 
struggle to uphold and improve working standards in the new 
Japan. It may be freely conceded that the Prime Minister 
had no option but to submit this legislation, that he himself 
has no wish or intention to use it to destroy incipient 
unionism, and that he is already confronted with a serious 
and growing threat of violence by a reorganised Red under- 
ground. It may be insisted that fundamentally this is only 
the old problem of how much power can be safely entrusted 
to any government to meet a given peril, which may prove less 
dangerous in the long run than the arrogation of that power 
by the government. _ All the same, cautious Western observers 
in Tokyo are still impressed by the swiftness with which 
forces not normally or necessarily champions of Japanese 
trade union aspirations or methods rallied to support the 
unions against even a conjectural assault and to denounce a 
potential threat to civil liberties. In the atmosphere of con- 
fusion, nationalism and change-for-change’s-sake now pre- 
vailing in independent Japan, this liberal reaction can be 
interpreted as a healthy and encouraging omen. 
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The Government must take most of the blame for the 
unions’ immediate conviction that the anti-subversive legisla- 
tion was aimed at their fledgling movement. The bill 
followed close on the heels of the impatient provisional legis- 
lation to restrict the right to strike and to “ review ” occupa- 
tion labour standards. Belatedly the Government has 
recognised how ill-timed was this earlier labour degislation 
and has tacitly decided to drop these bills from the present 
session. But this long-range issue has merely been post- 
poned. Mr Yoshida will push his anti-subversive powers 
through the Diet—although probably further modified. In 
addition to providing union representation on the review 
commission, the legislation will specifically prohibit restric- 
tion or interference with the “ justifiable activities of trade 
unions ” and will probably set up some form of independent 
appeals body. While these modifications may not satisfy the 
umions, they will be a tribute to the real existence, however 
flickering, of a flame of liberal sentiment and action in the 
new Japan. 


Revolt in Bonn 


From the cantonments in which the High Commissioners 
have enclosed themselves in the environs of Bonn measured 
optimism continues to emanate. No more concessions, say 
the British, will, be added to the hundred which have already 
been granted to the Germans in the last six months, but 
there is no breakdown in’ the negotiations on the interim 
peace treaty known as the “contractual agreements.” The 
drafts must be ready by May 20th. Congress is waiting 
and the Russians are pressing alternative offers. 


Down in Bonn itself, however, it appears that Dr Adenauer 
and the treaties are en pleine crise, A revolt of the Chan- 
cellor’s coalition partners, and even of some of his own 
party has broken out. It began last February, when the 
Bundestag adopted a series of stiff demands drawn up by 
the government parties. At that time, it was evident that 
the Free Democrats and the German Party—partners of 
the Christian-Democrats in the government—had ‘moved 
very close to the Social-Democrat opposition. Now the 
parliamentary groups of the coalition parties have been 
shown the drafts of the “contractual agreements ” (as the 
interim peace treaty is named) and find they do not meet 
all the demands laid down in February. There is much 
indignation at the fact that negotiations on the agreements 
have been kept secret. This made it impossible for the 
Chancellor to win public support, and in turn led the Allies 
to over-estimate his backing in the country. But it is 
difficult to see how the long tussles that have been going 
on over the treaties could have ended in any sort of agree- 
ment if they had not been negotiated behind closed doors. 
As it is, leakages in Germany have been frequent. 


The essence of the German objections to the interim 
peace treaty is that it does not give the Federal Republic 
complete sovereignty and equality. It is claimed that the 
drafts do not fulfil the promises made in the Washington 
declarations of September last. These declarations, rather 
misleadingly, stated that Germany was to be included in a 
European community on a basis of equality, and that “ in 
the light of a German participation in western defence,” the 
Allied governments would renounce their power to interfere 
in German domestic affairs. It was made clear, however, that 
the occupation powers would retain rights which would 
enable them to deal with the Russians and to stay in Berlin. 


German protests are concentrated on the extra-territorial 
rights which the Americans, British and French are retaining, 
and on the demand that the Gérmans should continue to pay 
for the maintenance of the non-German troops in Germany 
after the European army is set up. Specifically, the clauses 
rejected are those which permit the future Council of 
Ambassadors (which will replace the High Commission) to 
suspend the constitution and take over command in times 
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of emergency, with the consent of the Bonn Government. 
the demand that the Government implement and maintain 
occupation legislation on decartelisation and other economic 
and financial matters ; the special status outside the German 
law of the non-German forces stationed in Germany and the 
limited offer to review sentences on war criminals. 


The financial demands made by the occupation powers 
are the most fiercely contested. Dr Adenauer is no: ever 
supported by his own Minister of Finance over the gu estion 
whether Germans should pay for the non-German troops 
Dr Schaeffer is in fighting mood. He has publicly repeated 
that not a pfennig shall go to occupation costs in thei 
future form. “ Occupation luxury” must end, he maip- 
tains, and, as a detail, the Americans must stop depriving 
the Bonn treasury of several hundred million marks a year by 
selling the coffee and cigarettes they buy tax-free at thei 
PX stores. The business world has entered the field against 
the provision in the contractual agreements which would 
for six years exempt foreign-owned firms from contributing 
to the capital levy which is to be imposed, for the benefit 
of refugees and persons who have suffered war damages. 
Germans who are extremely indignant at the seizure of their 
private assets abroad as reparations for the German war 
cannot see why British and other foreign capital should not 
be used as reparations for Germans. A fresh outcry has 
also started against the confiscation of German patents in 
1945. This “cold dismantlement,” as it is called, is said 
to mean the loss of one billion marks a year to Germany. 


So the tale of grievances goes on. “A new Versailles.” 
“a treaty of subjection ” and other fantastic and exaggerated 
epithets are being used about the new treaties by the more 
irresponsible spokesmen of the Free Democrats and the 
German Party. The Social-Democrats’ comment is “we 
told you so” and they add that they do not really believe 
that Dr Adenauer’s coalition partners are doing more than 
stage a token revolt. This may be so. An element of black- 
mail certainly enters into the present campaign. But, in any 
case, the public is now convinced that the western powers 
intend to continue trampling on German national rights. 
The mischief, in other words, has been done. 


Progress with the Soviet 
“Great Projects” 


A SHORT section of a navigation canal linking the Volga 
and the Don rivers below Stalingrad was opened this 
week. This and other canals not yet built, together with 
vast schemes of irrigation and the expansion of hydro- 
electric power are the central parts of the “ great projects ” 
which, according to the Soviet press, should “ pave the way 
from Socialism to Communism. 


_ The plans for electric power development were described 
in an article in The Economist of January 19, 1952. Soviet 
propagandists claim that the internal Waterways system will 
be completely overhauled in the next five years or so and that 
the linking up, by new canals, of all the main rivers, and 
indirectly all the chief seas, will enable a large part of the 
internal freight burden to be shifted from railway to water 
transport. Finally there are vast schemes to irrigate during 
the same perjod 28 million hectares of land, which will help 
to bridge the vast gap still separating Soviet development 
in industry and in agriculture: To boost the morale of the 
population and create a mood similar to that which reigned 
during the early period of Soviet construction Russian 
propaganda describes these projects as the prelude to an 
ideal communist society. But how novel are these plans and 
what role are they likely to play in the Soviet economy 
during the next five years ? 

The programme of canal building is the more modest of 
the two. In a country of vast distances, with an overloaded 
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MAKING DOODLES WORK = 
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Pass the rough outline of something new and how it must perform = 
to Plessey, who will develop, test, and produce a prototype—your idea “- 


brought to life with shrewd refinements. And it will be easy to 
manufacture, in quantity, cheaply. That is Plessey design and development 
in simple terms. It can also be expressed in figures—more than 10,000 
workers, over twenty acres of design offices, laboratories 
and production equipment. Or, if you remind us that 
capacity needs to be mental as well as physical, 
take this example: the Electronic Revolution 
Counter at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
which measures the speed of jet engines with as i 
an accuracy of one in a thousand, was 






developed in collaboration 

with RAE and produced 
throughout by Plessey. 
Now you have some idea 
of the unique combination 

of technical brain and f{@ 
mechanised brawn at 

your command. Executives in 

J industry or Government service 





may like us to explain how... 


Plessey PUTS IDEAS INTO PRODUCTION 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


In 1942, peak period of Hitler’s submarine campaign, 
came a request for batteries to operate wireless trans- 
mitters in the ships’ boats of the Merchant Navy. Batteries 
that could be relied upon to give immediate service when 
needed, even if they had been standing by unused for as 


long as two years. 


@ That was a problem. No such battery existed. Nor- 
mally a filled battery progressively loses its power when 
idle and needs periodic recharging ; an unfilled battery 


needs a lengthy first charge before it can be used. 


@ Our answer was to produce the Exide self-priming 
battery. Its plates were dry charged, and sealed in a com- 
partment separated by a thin diaphragm from another 
compartment containing acid. When the diaphragm was 
pierced with a punch attached to the battery, the acid 
ran on to the plates, and within a few minutes the 
battery was working at full strength —even after 2 years 


or more of inactivity. 


any time to tackle another problem 





@ Thousands of these batteries were supplied ; and 


many a seaman owed his life to them. 


@We have been solving battery problems for over 50 
years. Wherever batteries are used today you will find 
Chloride, Exide and Exide-Ironclad batteries giving 20 vd 
service in jobs for which they were specifically design: d 
at a user’s request. Our battery research and develop- 
ment organisation, the largest and best equipped in this 


country is now, as ever, at industry's service —ready at 


CHLORIDE 


Makers of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS : CLIFTON JUNCTION - NR. MANCHESTER 
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railway system but an important river network, it is only 
natural to make these waterways as navigable as possible 
and to connect them by canals. This was realised in Tsarist 
umes, and the Soviet authorities themselves have already 
done a good deal to improve the internal navigation system. 
fhus in 1934 a camal mearly 150 miles long was opened 
inking the White Sea with the Baltic and indirectly with the 
Volga and the Caspian Sea... Subsequently a canal was built 
linking Moscow with the Volga and. making the Soviet 
-oital into a harbour with outlets into three seas. The 
nching of the Volga-Don Canal should raise this number 
five, since all the seas of European Russia (the White 
-ca, the Baltic, the Caspian, the Azov, and the Black Sea) 
vill finally be interlinked. 5 
Canals to. bé built around 
Stalingrad and Kurbyshev 
should improve consider- 
y the navigation on the 
Volga, which — already 
cries half the total 
viet Water transport. ~ 
Hitherto river transport 
accounted for about’ g to 
12 per cent of the total . 
freight carried.. Lhe pro- 
portion should now rise 
substantially, ~ “Fhe* new = \ 
canals should enable the ee sean 
Donbas (Ukraine) coal to ———9= - 
- shipped through the 
Don to the Volga Region : 
and the ore from the Urals:. 
be sent to the Donbas, 
All this will be a great npeeeneneg . 
relief to harassed: transport chiefs. . Yet, as far as can be 
scertained, these plans do not seem to mark any noyel 
eparture, : 


The irrigation scheme appears more impressive. Mr Beria 
recently said that the irrigation of 28 million hectares should 
bring about in some five years’ time the doubling of the raw 
ton Output, an increase of 8 million tons in the grain 
ip, of 1§0,000 tons of rice, and of 6 million tons of 
beetroot. Horned cattle numbers should rise by 2 million 
and sheep and horses by 9 million. 
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However, here once again the plans are no novelty but a 
continuation of past policies on a larger scale and at a 
quicker pace. Soviet agricultural output must increase to 
iced the growing urban population. The grain crop is 
probably sufficient for the moment for internal needs (though 
even this is always threatened by the danger of drought), 
ut there is probably a shortage of meat and dairy products. 
A steadily increasing supply of cotton, the growth of live- 
stock and exports of grain are all dependent on the protection 
of drought-ridden areas and the reclamation of desert land. 
Che cotton-growing areas of Central Asia (the Tadjik 


Republic and the Fergana Valley) are examples of what" 


iad already been done before the “ great projects.” Now, 
‘he increasing demand requires plans of greater scope. 


To combat drought, it was decided in 1948 to set up 
ree-shelter belts and to build 44,000 special ponds. But 
‘ne chief part in this “ struggle against Nature” is to be 
played by irrigation itself. For imstance, in the Volga 
‘egion which is one of the exposed areas, a network of canals 
will bring water from the reservoirs to’ be built in the 
middle and lower part of the rivér to the neighbouring 
steppes. According to Soviet sources the network centred 
on the Stalingrad canal alone should allow the irrigation of 
(3 million hectares during the next five years. 


Southern Ukraine, which suffered 22 droughts in the last 
65 years, as well as Northern Crimea, see ae wees from 
tne Dnieper. The land thus reclaimed will put mainly 


under cotton. The chief area of cotton expansion is, how- 


a White Sea 
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ever, to be in Central Asia, in the Turkmen Republic. The 
Turkmen Canal, nearly 7oo miles long, is to run from 
Takhia Tash across the Karakum Desert to Krasnovodsk on 
the Caspian Sea. With the assistance of the Amu-Darya 
river, now partly drying up, about 1,300,000 hectares of 
desert should be gained for cotton growing and 7 million 
for pasture. . 

All these. schemes for the development of hydro-electric 
power, water transport amd irrigation will certainly be of 
great assistance to Soviet planners. Should they be fulfilled 
they will mark an important step forward for the Russian 
economy. Yet, — the fantastic advertising of these 
“ great projects of Communism” in the Soviet press and 

; AS radio, one may safely con- 

clude that they play only 
a secondary role in the 
economic effort of the 
Soviet Union. Some 
guesswork on the cost of 
the irrigation scheme, the 
most ambitious of the 
plans, points clearly into 
this direction. The 
Russians give no estimates 
of the cost of the new 
scheme. Yet it is known 
that before the war over 
4 million hectares had 
‘been. irrigated at the cost 
of 2,000 million: roubles. 
True, the rouble has 
depreciated in the mean- 
| time. On the other hand 
the cost of canal-building 
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has also been reduced. Before the war the White Sea-Baltic 


Canal was built by thousands of unskilled camp inmates who 
did at least need to be fed. The Fergana Canal was built by 
150,000 collective farmers. Now the Russians claim that 
the “ walking excavators” used for this task can accomplish 
the work of 5,000 to 7,000 people. Yet, even allowing for the 
depreciation of the rouble total annual expenditure on 
irrigation should .be somewhere between 1 and 2 per cent 
of the Soviet budget. 


This is a fair amount and it confirms the view that as 
secondary objectives fuel saving through water-power, 
transport economy through improved waterways and an 
increase in agricultural output due to irrigation are quite 
important. But behind the smoke-screen of the “great 
projects of Communism” “the Soviet Union—logically 
enough—still concentrates its forces on the development of 
coal, pig iron, steel and other basic industries. 


Election Vigil 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


THE municipal election campaigns in southern Italy are 
now well under way. Although the proceedings remain noisy 
and colourful, it is clear that the centre parties are definitely 
on the defensive. In the big towns the Christian Democrat, 
Social Democrat, Liberal and Republican parties have joined 
in what can perhaps best be described as “constitutional 
associations,” so that, under the new electoral law, the votes 
amassed by their several and separate lists of candidates are 
pooled in order to compete more successfully for the first 
place in the poll. This first place wins for the victors two- 
thirds of the councillors’ seats and thus the Mayor’s office 
and effective control of the town. Will it be won in Rome, 
Naples, Bari and other places by this constitutional association 
pa other competitors? 
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In some three hundred of these big mainland towns (includ- 
ing a few in the north) elections will take place on May 25th. 
They are of particular public interest because associations 
(apparentamenti) of parties are not allowed either in Sicily or 
in places of less than 10,000 inhabitants. In these smaller 


towns, where the top place wins four-fifths of the votes, ° 


parties anxious to combine to secure it are obliged actually to 
combine their lists. Thus it is impossible to discover the 
political lesgon the results in these smaller places. 

In almost all of the big municipalities competition for the 
first place lies between a constitutional association, an 
extreme left association, and an extreme right association. 
Considerable spasms have accompanied the formation of 
these associations, which had to be completed by noon on 
April 25th. In Rome the constitutional association was nearly 
wrecked at the very last moment ; and at Naples its more 
conservative constituents were only just induced not to asso- 
ciate instead with the extreme right. At the big market town 
of Frosinone the elements have got all jumbled up so that 
Communists, Social Democrats, and Liberals of some sort 
find themselves associated ; byt this is quite exceptional. In 
Trieste, where there will be contemporary elections, local 
particularities have caused a failure of association on the 
extreme left between the Communists and the “ Nenni” 
Socialists ; these are, however, a small persuasion since most 
of the local Socialists have, for Italian patriotic reasons, gone 
‘ Saragattian.” (The local Nennians are now also shifting 
into line with the “ bourgeois” parties on the issue of 
Trieste’s return to Italy.) 

When last summer it was the north and centre which had 
to elect municipal councils, Christian Democracy went forth 
with a cheerful slogan: “ Win back the cities for Italy.” This 
slogan was possible because in most of the big northern 
cities a Communist coalition had captured the Councils in 
1946, under simple proportional representation, and the new 
electoral law gave promise of recapturing these “from 
Russia,” even if Communism lost no votes. In fact, Genoa, 
Turin, Florence and Venice were among the towns “ won 
back for Italy,” and this in spite of an appreciable loss of 
votes by the constitutional parties, while the extreme left 
apparently held its voting ground. 

In the south much is different. The extfeme right runs a 
real chance of winning the top of the list in Naples where 
(as all over the Southern mainland) it represents an associa- 
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tion between Monarchists and so-called Neo-Fascists. There 
are no conspicuous citadels to be won back from Russi, 
because in the south the extreme left in 1946 was weak 
There is, on the contrary, a danger of the most glittering 
citadel of all, Rome, falling to an association (or strictly 
speaking a local fusion) of the Communists with “ indepen. 
dent” elements led by the embittered octogenarian, Nit; 
who not so long ago was regarded by them as a virulent 
reactionary. ‘he results are therefore awaited in govern. 
mental and friendly circles, already in somewhat dejecteg 
array, with a good deal of misgiving. 


Kashmir Speaks Up 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA] 


_ Dr GraHwam’s Report has been received in India with the 


respectful indifference due to good intentions which are 
producing no obvious concrete results. India will not accep 
any scheme which gives Pakistan’s troops the same moral 
right to be in Kashmir as its own, for it is as much the 
foundation of India’s attitude to Kashmir that Pakistan is an 
aggressor as it is of Pakistan’s that the Kashmiris are Muslims. 
But, short of that, India is eager to see as much demilitarisa- 
tion as possible as soon as possible. India is feeling sincerely 
peaceful, and public opinion would more and more welcome 
a quick plebiscite. 

Certain recent developments within India and Kashmir 
are, therefore, of great importance. Sheikh Abdullah, the 
Kashmir Premier, and his National Conference have always 
been, like all Kashmiris, Kashmiris first, whose reason for 
accession to either India or Pakistan is only that they 
recognise that it is impossible for Kashmir, in its geographical 
situation, to stand alone. They have chosen India partly 
because India gave them protection from the tribal raiders 
of 1947, and partly because they see India as a secular and 
progressive state, which is abolishing zemindari and creating 
a citizenship common to all faiths, while they see Pakistan 
as theocratic, mullah-ridden and too much controlled by the 
large landlords of West Pakistan. Their preference is, how- 
ever, a strictly limited one. They wish to lean on India, 
but they do not wish to become merely part of India. They 
are only willing to accede for the original Mountbatten sub- 
jects of defence, foreign affairs and communications (which 
hardly arise in Kashmir which has none). 


The meeting of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly has 
brought this attitude sharply to the notice of the Indian 
public ; and the reaction has, on occasions, been equally 
sharp. The function of the Constituent Assembly is, of 
course, to make a constitution for Kashmir. This, in itself, 
is different from the rest of India, where the constitutions 
of the States are included in the constitution of India as a 
whole ; and the difference has been emphasised by the talk 
in the Assembly of Kashmir as an autonomous republic 
within the Indian Republic, and by Sheikh Abdullah’s own 
repeated insistence in recent speeches on Kashmir’s special 
position, and its refusal to sacrifice its independence beyond 
the three subjects. There is, moreover, an important and 
immediate practical issue involved. The Indian constitu- 
tion prohibits the acquisition of property without compensa- 
tion. The Indian zemindars are being paid for their zemn- 
daris. But Sheikh Abdullah’s programme of land to the 
tiller admits of no such compromises, and there has been 
unfavourable comment in many quarters in India on the 
Constituent Assembly’s decision that landlords should get 
no compensation at all. People asked why a principle that 
was accepted in India should be ignored in Kashmir. 7 he 
Kashmir reaction was a fierce reassertion of autonomy. 
Indians reacted in their turn by wondering why the integra 
tion with India which had proved so beneficial for the other 
ex-princely states was unsuitable for Kashmir ; and also why 
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all the obligations—such as the loans to meet Kashmir’s 
budget deficits, and the £5 million a year Kashmir adds to 
che defence budget—should be India’s. 

The question has been further complicated by the special 
ttitudes of the people of Jammu and Ladakh. The Ladakhis 
ice Buddhists, the people of Jammu mainly Hindus and 
Sikhs ; more important still, neither are Kashmiri speaking, 

3 ‘nd neither have the nationalism of the Kashmiris of the 
q alley, whether Hindus or Muslims, Jammu is little more 
q ‘han an extension of the Punjab, with which it is closely 
related linguistically, economically, racially, and geographic- 
The Ladakhis would like to be left alone in their remote 
nountains, but they have already made it clear that, if they 
innot be attached to India, they will prefer Tibet to 
Pakistan. The people of Jammu, and even those of Ladakh, 
uld welcome full integration with India, and, indeed, 
nother of the sources of the recent controversy was the riot 
a Jammu City when some students objected to the flag of 
Kashmir being flown side by side with that of India. Over 
lammu and Ladakh, however, which are not for him the 
core of the issue, Sheikh Abdullah has found it possible to 
be generous ; he has recognised the right to secession. 


[It is unfortunate that Sheikh Abdullah should in one 
speech have spoken of the risk of Indian communalism, were 
Nehru to go, for Indians consider that they have shown them- 
selves surprisingly non-communal under the stress of these 
last two years, and that the electorate has finally dealt its 
coup de grdce to the communalists in the recent elections 
when they got only § per cent of the vote, They have there- 
fore been bitterly hurt, and their hurt has given this one 
remark, and its subsequent explanations and counter- 
explanations, a quite disproportionate _ importance. 
Nationalism, not communalism, is the real issue. The argu- 
ment has indeed cleared the air, and perhaps prepared a 
return to Sir Owen Dixon’s suggestion that a plebiscite 
should be held regionwise: this would narrow the problem 
down to the Kashmir Valley—the real bone of contention. 
It could then be treated as the special case which it is. 


The Church’s Resistance 
in Poland 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


(HE first copy of a pastoral letter distributed at Easter by 
Archbishop Wsznyski, the Roman Catholic Primate of 
Poland, has just leaked across the iron curtain. The letter, 
which is an obliquely worded message of hope for Polish 
Catholics, is a reminder of the extent to which the Polish 
hierarchy has maintained its unyielding attitude to Com- 
munism over the last seven years. Today it is the sole 
remaining outpost of the Vatican in Eastern Europe. But 
the provisions governing the separation of church and state 
in the new Polish constitution indicate that the Bierut regime 
is hoping to deal a final blow to ecclesiastical power in 
Poland. The provision which declares that “the legal and 
patrimonial position of the religious bodies is determined by 
law” is, no doubt, designed to bring the Church administra- 
tion entirely under state control, 


The object of the Polish Communists, of course, is to 
produce, as in the Soviet Union, an acquiescent priesthood 
and a Church which is the instrument of the regime. But 
there are vast differences between the Orthodox Church in 
Russia and the Roman Catholic Church in Poland. While 
the Russian Church leaders have always been more or less 
ready to serve the ee the Polish episcopa 
has a long record of stubborn resistance to authority, 


that of the Czars and of their own rulers. Moreover, unlike 

the Russian, the Polish Church has the enormous support 

of the parent church outside, and inside the country, of a 
unshaken in the faith. 


congregation which remains 
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There was striking proof of this devotion last Christmas. 
For ‘the first time the occasion was officially ignored and 
strenuous efforts were made through propaganda and 
organised activities to play up the New Year—linked to the 
Six Year Plan—instead. Nevertheless, it is known that on 
Christmas Day all the churches were crowded to overflowing 
and that people, including Party members, stayed away from 
work. A Party circular is reported to have been sent round 
early in January admonishing members for this lack of 
discipline. 

It is also significant that among the organised nation- 
wide demonstrations praising the new constitution, there 
has been no radio or press mention of clerical participation, 
except by the pro-Government “ Union of Patriotic Priests,” 
This Union is the regime’s one achievement in its effort to 
undermine the Church’s power ; it is the result of promoting 
a schismatic movement among the ill-paid lower clergy. 
But the Government itself does not claim more than some 
few hundred members out of a total Catholic priesthood of 
about 9,000. The group has lately been strenuously 
employed by the administration in noisy support of certain 
of its policies, particularly over the Western Territories, 
and the peace campaign, and to bring pressure on the 
peasants to hasten grain deliveries because of the present 
food shortage. More than anything else these efforts of the 
Union have served to bring into relief the silence of the 
hierarchy and vast remainder of the priesthood, with the 
tacit opposition which this implies. 

For the Church-in Poland today is carrying out the 
doctrine of non-co-operation. If priests are forced to be 
circumspect in the pulpit, in the confessional it may be a 
different matter. Whether or not it is a peasant’s duty to 
deliver his grain to a Communist Government can be 
treated as a question of conscience. To what extent priests 
encourage or take part in any active resistance it is hard 
to say. Many gained considerable experience resisting the 
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Germans during the occupation and many of the more 
fanatically anti-Communist played some part in the postwar 
underground movement against the Bierut regime. Foreign 
correspondents who toured the Polish countryside at that 
time could quite often find some priest or curate who knew 
a good deal about the local opposition. 


From time to time priests have been tried for allegedly 
anti-state or treasonable activities. In October, 19§1,. four 
Bernardine monks were among the defendants found guilty 
by a Lublin military court on this score. At a similar trial, 
in January, 1951, accused members of the Catholic Works 
Party, a political. organisation, implicated the imprisoned 
Monseignor Kaczynski, editor of the organ of the Warsaw 
episcopacy, Tygodnik Warszawski- In 1950 two parish 
priests, Fathers Oborski and Gadomski; received life 
sentences for allegedly conspiring with young Polish 
nationalists who had murdered Communists and committed 
other terrorist acts. While it is impossible to tell how much 
is propaganda and how much truth, the evidence seems to 
have left little doubt that the acts had in fact been carried out 
—all the accused confessed, of course—and that the priests 
had at least been on familiar terms with the gang. But these 
and similar cases must be accepted as individual acts, for there 
is no evidence that subversion is part of the Church’s policy 
in Poland. It prefers to rely on non-co-operation and the 
preservation of a moral ascendency over a simple people. 


Material Resources 


From a material point of view also, the episcopacy’s 
resources are still not inconsiderable. It has been estimated 
that the 1950 law expropriating ecclesiastical estates of more 
than 2§0 acres still left an aggregate of some 400,000 acres 
in its hands. There were in 1949—the last year for which 
official figures are available—1,724 monastries and nunneries. 
The innumerable seminaries then contained 18,000 theo- 
logical students. Today the attendance at the University of 
Lublin, the Catholic academic stronghold, has reached the 
record number of 6,000. In 1949 there were 6,300 priests 
working as paid religious instructors in Polish schools. Many 
hundreds of these have since been dismissed in spite of the 
Hierarchy’s vehement protests. With the legal separation of 
church and state under the new constitution, it can be pre- 
sumed that the rest of these priest-instructors will disappear 
along with the last vestiges of -ecclesiastical authority over 
Polish education. 


But for another generation at least the dominating role of 
Catholicism in the ordinary lives of the people will continue. 
Poland is an agrarian country and life in the villages is still 
primitive. Radios are few, television unknown, and the 
cinema is limited to the larger towns. The Church and its 
ritual is still, as it has been for centuries, the sole amenity 
and the sole consolation. Despite the propaganda and the 
frowns of the Party, the great pilgrimages to Czestochowa still 
stream out over the highways in summer and when Christmas 
and the feastdays come round fields and factories are deserted 
and churches filled. 


Presidential Race in Chile 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE domestic political implications behind Chile’s decision 
last weekend to abrogate its copper agreement with the 
United States are as yet obscure. But with the presidential 
elections less than five months away, the government coali- 
tion parties may well have been glad to demonstrate their 
ability to take a tough line with foreign capitalists. The 
Radicals who form the largest single party have supplied 
presidents for the past thirteen years. They might well 
continue in their dominating position but for dissension, 
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not only within the centre-left coalition which they dominate 
but also among themselves. Dissatisfaction with the mount. 
ing economic difficulties caused by the great inflation, ang 
the unwillingness or inability of the administration to take 
firm measures to deal with the social unrest arising from 4. 
may cause a swing to the right from those who would like 
to see a firmer hand at the till and a return to more orthodox 
finance and economic discipline. The convention called by 
the government coalition last January to nominate an agreed 
presidential candidate failed to do so, as the left-wing of the 
group would not agree to Pedro Enrique Alfonso (who is 
now supported by the present Government), and the Social 
Christians would not accept the leftist candidate, Alfredo 
Duhalde. The Radical Party, in spite of its great tradition. 
has in recent years run the danger of degenerating into a 
machine to be used by place—and profit—seekers for their 
personal ends. 


Arturo Matte Larrain is of the Liberal Party, but has also 
the support of the traditional Conservatives and other smaller 
right-wing parties. He is backed by commerce, industry 
and the Church—the Radicals, being anti-clericali—and 
indeed by many elements which oppose the furtherance 
of the welfare state at the expense of abandoning traditional 
economic habits. His prestige was enhanced when last 
year he defeated by a large majority the government candi- 
date in the election to the seat-in the Senate made vacant by 
the death of ex-President Alessandri. At present there are 
short odds on a presidential victory for Matte, provided the 
election is completed constitutionally. 


Socialist Disunity 


Salvador Allende, supported~ by the Socialists, is the 
weakest of the candidates, as the Socialist Party, which was 
previously of considerable strength, has lost much of its 
influence in recent years owing to dissension and its splitting 
into two groups which are at present united in a “ socialist 
front.” If the breach in the centre-left coalition over the 
choice of candidate is not healed, he may receive many 
votes which would normally go to the Radical candidate, 
but whith will not go to Alfonso ; he may also receive some 
support from the erstwhile powerful Communists, whose 
party has been outlawed since 1947 by the President, 
although he had achieved office only with their support. 


General Carlos Ibafiez del Campo was President of Chile 
from 1927 to 1931, during which time he was called by 
his enemies a dictator. He may be expected to draw the 
votes of those who would like a return to “ strong” govern- 
ment after the vacillations of the past few years, as well 
as of the extremes on both the right and the left. He is 
now well over 70, and this will presumably be his last chance 
of constitutional election as president. His appeal is similar 
to that of Perén in Argentina, from whom, it is widely said, 
he has received both moral and material support—a fact 
which may lose him the votes of those who resent the 
suggestion of outside interference. While it is impossible 
at this stage to assess his chances of success, it is tempting 
to draw an analogy from the 1950 elections in Brazil, when 
another ex-president and strong man was swept to power 
by constitutional means, in a situation which can be com- 
pared in more ways than one with that of Chile today. 


Much may still happen before September, and there 3s 
another new and unpredictable feature in that women w:!! 
vote for the first time in a presidential election. The 
coalition now in power seems weak and diyided both 
internally and in its handling, or lack of handling, of the 
economic situation. The Radicals, however, have held the 
presidential reins now for a long time, most of the bureau- 
cracy are their supporters and they possess a powerful and 
well-organised party machine. Moreover, President 
Gonzalez Videla is a politician of no ordinary skill, and 
it may well be within his abilities to produce among 1s 
supporters a show of unity before the date of the electicn. 
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Any measure that might conceivably raise the quality of 


fish is most carefully studied and tested by the Fishing 
Industry. During the last two years great strides have been 
made, and there can be scarcely a housewife who has not 
noticed the general improvement. But there is no slacken- 
ing in the Industry’s efforts to bring the public still finer, 
fresher fish. For instance, at this very moment, scores of 
trawlers are — and noone, on a new fish-washing 
machine invented by a Trawler Skipper. 

This machine consists of a bath that runs on 
tramlines along the trawler’s deck to whichever hatch is 
being used. Powerful jets play into the bath to maintain 
a depth of some 15 inches of violently agitated sea water. 
The fish are tossed in the instant they are gutted and are 
thus washed more speedily and more effectively, both 
inside and out, than would otherwise be possible. 
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Opencast under 


E P to the time that the National Coal Board took 

over opencast production of coal at the beginning 
of last month, about 90 million tons had been excavated 
in this way in just under ten years. The Board has 
wned this shallow-lying coal, in common with deeper 
eams, since’ the vesting in 1947 ; but the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, which had had the responsibility for 
opencast working since 1945, retained control until 
the end of March this year. Opencast working is 
essentially a job of civil engineering, and has little 
in common with deep mining; private contractors 
have always carried out the actual work for the Ministry, 
and will continue to do so for the Board. Nevertheless, 
the main reason why this logical transfer of control to 
the Board did not take place earlier seems to have been 
what a Ministerial spokesman in 1948 called the 
‘uncertain economic future” of the opencast programme. 
At that time opencast was unprofitable, as well as bitterly 
unpopular with the farming community, and even with 
the general public ; moreover, it was due to tail off within 
a few years. At least some of these good arguments for 
not transferring control have lost force during the past 
two years: opencast is now a much healthier commercial 
proposition, while an improved code of restoration and 
compensation has perhaps very slightly mollified the 
farmers and has removed the subject from public 
attention. Whether any change has taken place in the 
expected duration of the opencast programme is less 
clear. 


In the past two years the production of opencast coal 
has yielded the Ministry an average profit of about a 
shilling a ton, and the National Coal Board can hardly 
help doing better than that this year. These profits, of 
course, are only a part of what is earned on opencast. 
Contracts are let for an agreed tonnage of coal either at a 
fixed price per ton or at a price varying with the propor- 


tion of earth that has to be shifted in order to get at the | 


coal} and the contractor’s profit on opencast depends 
mainly on the speed and efficiency with which he digs 
the coal out. The Ministry, after years of losses (which 
in 1945-46 amounted to 17s. 8d. a ton), expected at least 
to break even by 1950-51. In fact, in that year it made a 
profit of £480,000 on an output of about 114 million 
tons of coal ; and in 1951-52 it made £601,000, on an 
output of just over 11 million tons. Its production costs, 
which had changed little in the three. years up to March, 
1951, rose last year by about Io per cent, on account of a 
special ex gratia payment to contractors to cover the rise 
wa their dollar costs for American equipment and spares 
following devaluation. The Ministry’s Directorate of 
Opencast Coal Production had worked its passage out of 
the red largely by holding total costs fairly level during 
four years in which coal prices climbed steadily past 
them ; even last year, when its total costs rose by 84 per 


cent, coal prices rose more. Most of the coal that will be 


won opencast this year will be paid for at prices fixed 





the Coal Board | 


under contracts made before the beginning of the year. 
The February increase in the price of coal should thus 
ensure the Coal Board a larger margin over opencast 
costs during the calendar year 1952 than the Ministry 
made in 1951-52 ; a large proportion of opencast coal is 
of the low qualities supplied to power stations, but even 
this rose in price by about 3s. a ton. The diagram show- 
ing disposals of opencasc coal, it should be noted, 
excludes 800,900 tons of anthracite sold with deep- 
mined anthracite and not recorded separately. The Coal 
Board used to act as selling agents for the Ministry at a 
fee, shown in the table of opencast costs as “ selling 
expenses.” This will presumably still be debited against 
opencast ; but the sum of about 84d. a ton that the 
Ministry used to pay the Board for royalties and loss of 
profit (included in the item “ Compensation ”) may dis- 
appear from the charges, improving the appearance of 
the opencast revenue accounts correspondingly. 


But the Coal Board 
may have to reckon 
in future. with a 
fairly — considerable 
increase in the costs 
of . restoration. and 
compensation. These 
costs include the 
physical restoration 
of the land and ser- 
vices such as drain- 
age, as well as pay- 

GBB Electricity ments made to the 

[2} industry ; tenants of — requisi- 

Gam Merchonts (ie. gy Gosworks ond tioned land in 

y domestic) coke ovens respect of rent and 

[_] Miscellaneous partial. compensation 

for loss of income 

and payments to the landowners of terminal com- 
pensation for residual damage. An improved code 
of restoration was agreed last year between the 
Ministries of Fuel and Power and of Agriculture , 
and its conditions are being embodied in all new con- 
tracts. The contractors have the job of removing and 
segregating topsoil, removing overburden, excavating 
the coal, putting back the overburden and spreading the 


DISPOSAL OF OPENCAST 
COAL, 1950 





~ soil above it ; and the new contracts lay down in volu- 


metric terms that can readily be checked the amount of 
soil that must be put back properly. Recently the Minis- 


‘ try has tended to hold the land longer, cultivating crops 


and restoring services *tself before handing it back to its 
owners ; as, under statutory terms of compensation, such 
services are likely to be paid for at well below their 
present cost, this method can have some advantage for 
the owner. When existing contracts are worked out and 
all the coal is won under contracts embodying this new 
code, restoration costs will rise. An estimate last year of 
the total costs of restoration suggested perhaps £250 an 
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acre, or considerably more than the open-market value 
of the land. With the current yield roughly 1,500 tons 
per acre, that would mean about 3s. 4d. a ton of coal. 


These costs will presumably affect the length of time 
that opencast working of coal will continue. Under the 
‘Ministry, opencast production was planned to continue 
until about’ 19§5, taking out about 50 million tons of coal 
between 1950 and 1955. The Coal Board may perhaps 
consider it necessary, practicable and profitable to carry 
on opencast for somewhat longer. In profitability, open- 
cast already compares well with much deep-mined coal. 
Its final profit of about a shilling a ton (over and above 


whatever profits the contractors make) cannot be com- 


— 
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pared directly with the average “ operating profit” of 
2s. §d. a ton made on all the coal the Board mined in 
1950, since colliery profits are calculated before paying 
capital charges on the £166,400,000 at which the 
Board’s collieries are formally valued. This average, in 
any case, was derived from a range of collieries within 
which the profitable ones made £45 million and the un- 
profitable ones lost {£21 million ; and the indications are 
that the average operating profits on deep-mined coal 
may have been lower in 1951 than in 1950. Labour is a 
far smaller element in the costs of opencast workings 
than in those of the mines ; with miners’ financial aspira- 
tions centinuing to mount, it may be that mining costs 
will rise more sharply than opencast costs for some time. 
It is significant that on assuming control the Board made 
no such specific estimates about the probable duration of 
the programme as the Ministry had done: it merely 
remarked “Because of the present urgent demand for 
the greatest possible output of coal, the Board will con- 
tinue to carry on opencast production at full pressure.” 


Two technical factors, however, mainly govern the 
duration of opencast working: the plant capacity that 
sets the pace at which coal can be cut out of existing sites, 
and the amount of coal found on further sites that can 
be worked opencast. The plant capacity that is being 
brought to bear upon present sites—126 are being 
worked today—has remained fairly constant for some 
years. Its mainstay is a park of about 300 large “ walking 
draglines ” totalling about a thousand cubic yards of 
bucket capacity ; these machines do the main job of 
shifting about 100 million cubic yards of earth and rock 
“overburden” in a year. The other equipment— 
mechanical shovels to cut the coal, bull-dozers, and 
scrapers—depend upon their work. When bought, these 
dragline machines cost about £30,000 each ; for the con- 
tractors, who took over nearly all of them from the 


‘ 
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Ministry with the contracts, they represent an investmen: 


- of about £10 million. Almost all are American, so tha 
a — of their maintenahce costs, which with 


amortisation make up the largest item in a contracto;’s 
costs, is reckoned in dollars ; hence the special payment 
made to contractors to offset the effect of devaluation. 
New machines cost £40,000 each ; about 30 of them 
were ordered last year after imports had ceased for two 
years, and most of these have arrived. On the deeper 
sites, some with workings as much as 170 feet below 
ground, the draglines are now often fitted with shovels 
instead of buckets and are used in conjunction with 
Euclid dump trucks that carry away the burden ; this has 
permitted the working to be deepened without causing 
any significant addition to costs. The Euclid truck is now 
being made in Britain, and the Lima Hamilton drag|ine 
most generally used on opencast is also to be made here 
under licence. British manufacturers are still cautious 
about making large earth-moving equipment, and some of 
them appear to have missed valuable opportunities. An 
outstanding exception is the new Vickers crawler tractor 
of which about 100 are expected to be working on British 
opencast sites within the year. About 30 contractors are 
engaged on the work, with a dozen of them producing 
about three-quarters of the output. The labour fore 
numbers roughly 11,000, and output per man-year is 
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> 
thus about 1,000 tons, compared with the miner’s 300 
tons. 





OPENCAST COAL SINCE THE WAR 
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Since 1942 about 66,000 acres of land have been 
requisitioned for opencast working, and about 46,000 are 
still held: of this about 19,000 acres are under cultiva- 
tion or restoration, and the remainder is “ coaling or pre- 
paring to coal.” Production is now following hard upon 
the heels of prospecting ; some of the sites that will be 
“ coaling ” in the second half of this year Have not yet 
been fully drilled and proved. The most insportant factor 
limiting the extension of opencast working to new sitcs 
has always been the shortage of high-grade prospectors, 
trained geologists with sufficient field experience to find 
coal 50 feet underground partly by “hunch”; the 
elaborate testing that precedes final selection of sites 
has to follow the choice made by these first prospectors 
The days are long past when the opencast prospectors 
could follow the Geological Survey ; they have now ‘0 
be well in advamce of it. Such men are rare, and ‘0 
secure them the opencast planners have had to compete 
with the oil industry, with overseas mining companics, 
and, until recently, with the Coal Board itself. ‘This ‘3 
one sphere in which control by the Board may assis‘ ; 
it may be able to offer these geologists some gencrl 
security of employment, evén though opencast must 
eventually come to an end. 
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Your Continental Holiday starts 
in London 


The EPICUREAN 


London-Paris Air Restaurant 
An unforgettable experience 
which cannot fail to give your 
holiday a flying start. The finest 
champagne luncheon between 
|ondon and Paris in a truly 
Parisian atmosphere is included 
in the fare. 

HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 
WITHIN THE £25 ALLOWANCE: 
Two people flying Air France, 
with no extras, no tips, and 
wonderful free meals and drinks, 
can enjoy up to 14 days abroad 
on their combined £50 currency 
allowance, Fares paid here. 
Write for free copy of 
“FLYING HOLIDAYS” — Paris, The Epicurean £15.19.0 Nice, Night Flights £25. 0.0 

ae Paris, Excursionsfrom £10. 10.0 Palma, Majorca £48.12.0 
Barcelona £44.10.0 Dinard & Deauville £12. 12.0 
La Baule £16.16.0. Vienna £51. 19.0 
Geneva £31. 0.0 Zurich £32. 19.0 
Milan £45. 5.0 Rome £59. 3.0 
SEM Services from Birmingham and Manchester cost slightly more 
Your Travel Agent will give you the best advice 


AIR FRANCE 


po The 4-Engine Service 
London: 52/54 Haymarket, $.W.I WHI. 4455 + Glasgow: 33 Renfield Street CEN. 054s 
‘AF.22 
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Menchester: St. Peter's Square CEN. 8071/2 Birmingham: Civic Centre Mi 





t «++ that the new Sobranie 

o warn you Straight Cut Virginia 
will make you a confirmed smoker for life. 
There'll be no turning back — its smooth smoking, 
its inimitable flavour will captivate you. Here 
ts Sobranie’s age-old tradition happily wedded 
to the Virginia 
vogue of today. 
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SOBRANIE 
straight cut 
virginia 
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LCI. Tecunica 


L SERVICE 
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HE chemical industry’s ability to satisfy the needs of 
its customers at home and to succeed against competi- 
tion abroad is determined largely by the efficiency of its 
technical service—that is, the expert advice and assistance 
it gives to those industries that use its products. The man 
who buys heavy chemicals is not persuaded to do so by 
high-pressure salesmanship or intensive advertising. He 
buys them because they are the necessary raw materials of 
his business, and he tends to go to a concern which not 
only enjoys a high reputation for quality but supports its 
products with technical service. 
Technical service works in two ways. It confers obvious 
and direct advantages on the consumer, and the chemical 
industry also benefits. Out of the experience of its technical 
service. are born new products, and new techniques, to 
improve efficiency in many trades. LC.I. employs hundreds 
of qualified men in this specialist organisation, which covers 
nearly every branch of Industry and Agriculture at home 
and abroad and costs over £1,000,000 a year. Such an 
organisation can only be maintained by a large scale enter- 
prise. This series of announcements, citing 
examples from I.C.I.’s casebook, is inten- 
ded to show the importance of its technical 
service to the efficiency of British industry 
and, therefore, to the wellbeing of the 
community. 
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Yesterday’s business, 
tomorrows prospects, 


today’s 





Bombay 
asks for a Credit 


It is a simple matter for the Westminster Bank to estab- 
lish local credits anywhere in the world, for there is TIMES 
no town of commercial importance in which it is not 
represented. Equally, the collection of funds due to you 
from foreign buyers presents no difficulties. The com- 
prehensive service of information and advice which 
the Bank provides for those who trade abroad is fully 


FINANCIAL 





described in a booklet called ‘The Foreign Business 
Service of the Westminster Bank’. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy on request. 


Men who mean Business read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Offwe: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 











Finance and 


Eastern Trade 
STRENGTH 
AND INTEGRITY 


trading centre in the East. | Friendly contact with each customer 
‘ - i : a . ‘ ° h e 
For sixty years the “ Mercantile” has closely | is synonymous with the banking hous 

of Glyn, Mills & Co. No matter 
whether it is a private customer or a 
markets. Its accumulated knowledge | large concern, this bank still preserves 


is at the disposal of British business houses the personal touch, It also provides 


“Mercantile” service extends not only 


throughout India but also to every important 





studied financial conditions in all Eastern 


d . , a completely modern banking service 
interested in developing Eastern trade. P y 6 A : 
one that has earned a reputation for 


strength and integrity throughout the 
THE MERCANTILE BANK world. 


OF INDIA LIMITED 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, 
INDIA—PAKISTAN—BURMA—CEYLON—MALAYA— LONDON, E.C.3 


SINGAPORE—HONG KONG—CHINA—MAURITIUS— Associated Banks: 
THAILAND—JAPAN. Royal Bank of Scotland, Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
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Whether that end is to be postponed now rests formally 
with the Board. It is doubtful whether it can, in any case, 
be postponed for long. The industry’s long-term plan 
assumed that supplies of opencast coal would have ceased 
hefore 1960; and although the total coal supplies 
envisaged in that plan are now argued to be inadequate, 
the Board will presumably base its hopes of still bigger 
output upon new mechanisation underground rather than 

pon more extended efforts to seek shallow coal opencast. 
Moreover, it is hoped gradually to take out of produc- 
son more and more of the uneconomic mines, and this 
must eventually reduce any financial advantage in open- 
cast working. If the shallowest seams of coal are to be 
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worked at all, it is arguable that opencast working does 
the land less harm than shallow mining ; but there are 
limits to the depth that it can go, and to the 
amount of overburden worth removing for a given thick- 
ness of coal seam. It is still broadly true that, but for 
opencast working, Britain could not have exported any 
coal since the war. Equally, nothing in the current trends 
of production and’ ‘consumption encourages any 
confidence that within the next few years the economy 
will be able’to accept with safety the loss of about 10 
million tons a year that will follow when opencast output 
declines to nothing. That is, nevertheless, the prospect 
that the Coal Board has to face and to prepare against. 


Business Notes 


Warnings from the Chancellor 


The gilt-edged market this weck has shown an unex- 
pected indifference to the prospect that, for some time to 
come, a tap will continue to flow with the new electricity 
Influenced by a renewal of small buying orders from 
private investors (but with the big institutions keeping aloof), 
gilt-edged have resumed their buoyancy; despite some 
easing on Thursday, the longer dated stocks have gained 
up to § point since the beginning of last week, and the 
new scrip has moved to a premium of ts. In these days, 
however, the behaviour of the market defies detailed analysis 
or prediction. A conceivable influence this week -may have 
been Mr Churchill’s remark, in the course of his party 
political broadcast, that the figure for April’s gold loss 
would be “better still” than that for March, and that 
“if our present progress continues we ought by the end 
of the year to be paying our way.” But if these were heard 
by the general public as reassuring indications, the tone of 
the speech as a whole was far from cheering: “ we make no 
promises of easier conditions in the immediate future ” and 
“it will take all our national strength to avoid the downhill 
slide.” 

Meanwhile, three speeches from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were evidently designed to dispel false optimism 
and to explain to the wider public the realities of a crisis 
that have never been fully grasped. If people supposed the 
Government to have been crying “ Wolf, wolf,” they should 
reflect that half the gold reserves were lost in eight months, 
and that if the rate of drain of last February had continued 
we should by now be facing cuts in rations and in imports 
of industrial materials. The wolf, Mr Butler said, can still be 
heard snuffling around the house. (As a demonstration of 
that, he might have pointed to the disappointing results of 
the EPU settlement for April, the preliminary figures of 
which are discussed in a subsequent note.) While welcoming 
the rise in British exports in the first quarter of this year, 
Mr Butler pointed out that the gain (at least in the first two 
months) had been largely confined to sterling markets. In 
January and February, sterling exports, which had risen by 
21 per cent between the first and second halves of 1951, 
rose by a further 11 per cent; yet dollar exports dropped 
by 13 per cent, and other non-sterling exports rose by only 
2 per cent. The engineering industries, upon which the 
main hopes are now based, achieved a better non-sterling sale. 
than this ; but the hopes will not be realised unless output 
can be substantially expanded—especially as “we dare not 
for very long sacrifice the future to the present, as we aré at 
the moment compelled to do.” That reiteration is welcome ; 
if the Government could keep this crucial need for expansion 
of these industries (and therefore for contraction of others) 
in the forefront of its mind as an overriding objective, it 
would be better able to withstand the political temptations 
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to yield to the continuous pleas for further softening of its 
policies. 


* * * 


Britain Exhausts EPU Quota 


Preliminary indications of the European Payments Union 
compensations for the month of April suggest that the United 
Kingdom has now exhausted its quota. The United Kingdom 
deficit for April was not much smaller than the figure of 


‘ $64,200,000 for March and will involve a further gold pay- 


ment of around $50 million to EPU. Given the continuing 
deficit of the whole sterling area’s balance of payments with 
Europe, it may be assumed that the May figures will cause 
the United Kingdom quota to be exceeded (there can have 
been only about $7 million in hand at the end of April). 
The May deficit will, therefore, have to be met in gold for 
virtually the full amount. This will be the first occasion on 
which a member of EPU will have had to pay its deficits 
wholly in gold. In other instances in which members have 
approached or exceeded their quotas as debtors they have 
been helped by special credits from EPU. There seems to 
be no suggestion of similar assistance for the United 
Kingdom. One reason why this must be ruled out is that, 
given the present impoverished state of the EPU’s reserve of 
gold and convertible assets, any such assistance would deprive 
EPU of gold income urgently needed to meet its obligations 
to creditors. For the time being British gold payments are 
keeping the EPU afloat. France, which has in recent months 
made substantial gold payments to the Union, is at long last 
putting its balance of payments with other members on an 
even keel. The French deficit for April is estimated to be well 
under $10 million, and first indications suggest that the May 
figure will show France to have returned to the ranks of the 
creditors. 


The problem of the gold and dollar reserve of the EPU 
has been under further discussion by the Management Board 
of that organisation; its recommendation will be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the Ministerial Council of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. The 
hopes of extracting more dollars from the United States 
through direct allocations to the Union have by now been 
abandoned. Some dollar help may come indirectly through 
American military off-shore purchases financed by EP units 
or by the flow to the Union of special dollar help to such 
countries as Greece and Turkey. But direct reinforcement of 
the reserves will have to be made by the member countries 
if it is to be made at all. The most likely machinery for pro- 
viding such help would be to change the sliding scale on 
which debtors have to pay gold to the Union, making the 
gold payments larger in tee early stages of the cumulative 
deficits and smaller in the later stages, though leaving the 
total ratio of 40:60 between gold and credit unchanged. 
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In this way, and by making the adjustment retrospective, 
additional gold payments could be extracted from debtor 
countries that have not yet exhausted their quotas. It could 
not extract more gold from Britain. But, since the new scale 
would apply to the repayment of gold as former debtors 
become creditors with EPU, it would have the effect of delay- 
ing somewhat the reimbursement of’ gold to Britain if and 
when this country succeeds in converting its deficit with 
EPU into a surplus. 


x * . 


Productivity after the Teams 


This week’s full meeting of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity was the last to be held by the 
Council in its present form: on this side of the Atlantic, a 
British Productivity Council is to take its place. There 
are three reasons why the council is not retaining its present 
Anglo-American structure. Most of the British industries 
that might be expected to benefit particularly from exposure 
to American practice have now sent teams across the Atlantic 
and in some, at least, of the remaining industries it seems 
unlikely that a team visit could be arranged—in all, 66 teams 
have gone and 46 reports have already been published. The 
funds from Marshall Aid that have been made available to 
cover the dollar expenses of the visits are coming to an end, 
and the Mutual Security Agency that now dispenses such 
aid requires that industries to be assisted in this way must 
be of some direct or indirect importance to mutual defence. 
On the American side of the Council, too, there is a feeling 
that any continuing body could not remain so tightly linked 
with Britain alone, but would have to offer equal facilities 
to other nations of Western Europe. Productivity centres 
of various kinds have been set up in some other European 
countries, and are arranging visits, though generally on a 
more limited scale. What became the main work of the 
Anglo-American Council—sponsoring the teams—will in a 
sense thus be completed by about this autumn ; though the 
work of completing publication of the reports, selling them, 
and assessing the progress made in some industries, will 
presumably keep the British section of the council busy for 
some months. 


It is probably fair to say that the future activities of the 
new British Productivity Council are not yet mapped out 
very clearly in its convenors’ mind. That need not detract 
from its real value. The team technique, after all, was 
merely one of several ideas with which the original Anglo- 
American Council began ; its value, and the impact it has 
gradually made upon thinking in British industry, could not 
have been foreseen. There may well be equally valuable 
work—not now being done elsewhere—for the new body. 
Once again it is being formed by the Federation of British 
Industries, the Trades Union Congress, and the British 
Employers’ Confederation—though its scope and member- 
ship is to be somewhat widened. Its funds may be of the 
order of about £20,000 a year, with part being provided by 
the three trade organisations and any new members and the 
remainder from public funds, though this government con- 
tribution will be much more inodest than was afforded the 
Anglo-American Council. The Council is to hold a con- 
- ference later this year to discuss some of the general lessons 
for British industry that may follow from the more general 
conclusions of the many productivity teams: after that, more 
detailed lines of activity may be announced. It is probably 
too early to ask for detail: it is indeed something to have 
induced these industrial bodies to continue to spend their 
own money to promote their common interest, rather than 
simply to protect their members. 


* 


The sponsors of an independent “Scottish Productivity 
Panel” that was also discussed this week appear to have 
acted without any consultation with the British section 
of the existing council. Some of the Scottish ideas, more- 
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over, sound more ambitious—and~more controversial. Ong 
that has been mentioned is the provision of a cheap industria) 
consulting service for small companies in Scottish indy stry 
If such a service were to be launched by a body backed 
partly with public’ money, it would inevitably arouse bitter 
opposition from established consultants. These at present 
perhaps do not do much work for the smaller firms in Scor- 
land or Britain—but there is no evidence that if the demand 
exists they could not meet it commercially. 


+ * * 


Labour on the Move 


In the first four weeks after the Notification of Vaciocie; 
Order came into operation, just under 294,000 people were 
placed in jobs through the employment exchanges, compared 
with 171,000 during the four previous weeks. This doe; 
not, of course, necessarily mdicate any increased flow of 
workers between jobs. It means that all workers changing 
jobs now pass through the exchanges: the increase of 7: per 
cent shows that in recent months far more had been finding 
employment privately than anybody suspected. By chan- 
nelling these extra workers through the turnstile of the ex- 
changes, the order does enable the persuasive powers of the 
employment officials to be brought to bear on all of them; 
and Lord Swinton, in a debate on manpower in the Lords 
this week, was able to report that in the period following the 
order, 38,000 “ first preference” places were filled as against 
21,500 in the four previous weeks. He was also able to argue 
that in thirteen visits to factories in the Midlands by the 
Ministry’s Labour Supply Inspectors, whose efficacy has been 
questioned in these columns and elsewhere, original demands 
for 620 skilled men had been reduced, with the consent of 
the employers, to 332 skilled workers and 99 semi-skilled 
workers suitable for training and up-grading. 

It would be easy to question the real significance of these 
figures: the value of the Order can probably never be estab- 
lished statistically. But this evidence, like that of the general 
trends in labour statistics during recent months, does suggest 
that labour is moving in the right direction, and everything 
that the new powers of the exchanges can do to facilitate that 
flow will be valuable. The general figures, unfortunately, do 
not indicate that skilled labour is moving into defence work 
as fast as is needed ; Mr Sandys’s remarks to the Engincering 
Industries Association this week indicate added disquiet about 
this in the Ministry of Supply. His desire that all engincer- 
ing capacity—and in particular the new specialised machine 
tools arriving from the United States—should be used on 
double shifts is understandable, but once again this comes 
back to engineering manpower. One way of increasing 
defence output without transferring labour is to sub-contract 
as much defence work as possible to engineering factories 
where tools and skilled men are becoming idle, and more 
must be done in this direction. But the demand for sk'l! in 
aircraft and other defence industries, even allowing for the 
extension of sub-contracting, remains’ unsatisfied. 


* * * 


Textiles at the BIF 


In the opening days of the British Industries Fair 
this week, the main centre of interest at Earls Court 
appeared to be a scale model of Mount Everest. f:1!s 
Court includes the textile sections of the BIF, and although 
this is not a “textile year,” the industry is still the largest 
single exhibitor at the London end of the Fair. Even ‘9, 


‘it cannot be said to have made any very strenuous effort ‘0 


counter the present slump by going all out for what custom 
there is to be found at the BIF. Only a handful of Bradford 
mills, and hardly any cotton manufacturers, had troubled 
to take stands. The big rayon producers were also missing. 
In the circumstances, this policy of abstention seems both 
surprising and shortsighted. In spite of a slight incre1< 
in wool consumption in March, wool cloth deliveries reached 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business 
in which we are engaged is older than we are. 
Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the 
Knights Templar, protecting the lines of communication 
which sustained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for 
exchanging currencies and transferring goods between 
Western Europe and the Asian Continent. This primitive 
but highly efficient banking service made possible a rapid 
expansion of the trade between the Eastern and Western 
worlds—a traffic which has been fittingly described as the 
foundation of all commerce. Nowadays travellers along 
the Asian trade routes and merchants and manufacturers 
engaged in the Eastern trade entrust their banking 
transactions to The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China which maintains an extensive system of branches, 
under British management directed from London, through- 


out Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles lI Street, London, S.W.1. 
Manchester Branch; 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 

New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Rranches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance Southern and South-Eastern 
Asia and the Far East: 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


I.C. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. J 


SHAREHOLDERS 
THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BANKS 







Finance for the Private Company 







Rising costs of plant, stocks, and work in progress have 
combined with taxation to set new problems for the 
Private Company in raising additional capital-or long-term 
funds. 
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To assist sound enterprises in solving such problems 
within the limits of to-day’s priorities is one of the functions 
of L.C.F.C. 


1.C.F.C, operates on commercial principles and offers 
despatch, economy and flexibility in method. 
Write for particulars to: 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
7 DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2, 


or 
The Birmingham Manager, The Manchester Manager, 
214, Hagley Road Indis_ House, 
. ° 73, Whitworth St., 
Birmingham, 16. Manchester. 









Musical accomplishment 


We recently had a call from a manufacturer who had heard that Argentina, 
after a lapse of nearly two years, was again ready to grant import permits 
covering certain goods from Britain. “‘Are musical instruments among 
these goods?” he asked. Within a matter of minutes we were able to 
give him chapter and verse of the relevant Argentine Central Bank 
Gircular. This invited applications for foreign exchange to pay for the 
import of, among other things, musical instruments from Britain provided 
that payment was made at the free market rate and that applications to 
import were lodged within a specified time. From few other sources 
could this information have been obtained so quickly, and our client 
was at once able to make arrangements with his agent in Buenos Aires. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND THERE 
As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, we 
ean offer you special services—ceither direct or through your own bank. 
These services ‘are set out clearly and concisely in our booklet “ The 
advantages of being here and there”. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy on application to :— 


The Research Department 
(SECTION 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD: 10 SUNBRIDGE RD. MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE ST. 
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FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 


Over 3,000,000 bales 





of wool exported yearly 


Australia is the world’s largest wool exporter 
and is one of the chief primary producing 
countries of the world. Her secondary industries 
are growing in importance and are well repre- - 
sented in her exports. The Bank of New South 
Wales welcomes enquiries about trade and 
business opportunities and the establishment of 


new enterprises in Australia and New Zealand. 
4 





Ask your bankers to consult— 


BANK OF _speco THE SCRAP 


NEW SOUTH WALES | 


ESTABLISHED [817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA - 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, | Almost every steel-using firm possesses Sc rap 


and 47 Berkeley Square, W.!. 
FIRST and LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK in the SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC | i iron and steel in the form of old plant redund int 
| : Vicliil 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 





G85202E 


buildings, machinery and spares. Every ton of it 
is wanted back in the steelworks to make the 





supplies of new steel that your own and other 
factories need so urgently. 


THE 


“N.P.1.” POLICY 


not only creates capital out of income, but at 


Have a search made on your premises. Make 


en EEC 


TO SER Me A A een 


prompt decisions to turn 
in all the old iron and 
steel you canfind. Scrap 
merchants are glad to 

. . . The amount of salvage 
help with dismantling and by the staff of British 


collection. Railways is enormous 
and the quantity of 
iron and steel scrap 
which they rounded up 
in 1951 was 644,000 


SPEED THE |< 


~~ _ - 
~ 
\ nre 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 


British Iron & Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill St., London, S.W.! 
8.278 


' 


THE RAILWAYS | 
GET A MOVE ON 


a chosen retirement age the fortunate policy- 
holder can apply this capital to provide an 
income for the rest of his life, without the 


anxieties of investment. And for fifteen 





years this income is tax-free. 


Please write for the fully descriptive leaflet. 


CW d 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


omens ESTABLISHED 1835 ——me 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
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only 31 million yards compared with more than 37 million 
in March, 1951, and nearly 2,000 workers left the wool 
industry during the month. The latest returns of cloth 
nroduction from the Cotton Board show that 66 weaving 
mills, employing a total of 7,000 workers, were closed. down 
for the last week in March. Weekly output during the 
month averaged §3 million yards of cotton and rayon cloth 
compared with §5 million in March last year, when -pro- 
duction was reduced by an early Easter. 


In the rayon industry there was a 9 per cent fall in yarn 
output. A total of 29.7 million pounds of yarn was pro- 
duced compared with \32.7 million in February and 28.7 
million in March, 1951, when the sulphur shortage was 
at its height. In the early winter, production was running 
at 36 million pounds a month and Courtaulds Limited has 
accumulated such large stocks of yarn that only three of its 
plants are still working a full week. Two big plants, one in 
Ulster and the other in North Wales, are to be completely 
closed down for “ at least” a month, and half of the Green- 
fields factory is closing. This affects between 5,000 and 
6,000 workers. Courtaulds’ sales have been hit in two ways, 
by the retail slump in textiles, and by the reduced demand 

tyre cord that has followed a reduction in tyre output 
hat began last summer and has since continued. British 
Celanese is still working short-time in a number of depart- 

Indeed, among the textile industries, British Nylon 

nners alone appears to have been unaffected by the fall 

in consumer demand. The number of stocking exhibits at 

i¢ BIF shows, however, that this lucrative market is proving 

easy; for the first time companies are showing silk 

nd nylon mixtures designed to meet some of the objections 
pure nylon. This indeed is a sign of the times. 


* * * 


Wholesale Sales Improve 


LE he figures for wholesale textile trade in March afford 
4 me evidence that the textile depression, in so far as it arises 
irom the home market, may have passed its trough. The 
les index (1947= 100) showed its biggest seasonal rise for 
several years, rising from the February level of 112 to 142. 
An improvement in sales was to be expected after the budget, 
since the majority of retailers had kept their purchases to a 
minimum until the new tax arrangements were known. 
Indeed, the recovery in sales might have been even more 
marked if the possibility of further tax modifications had not 
been raised immediately after the “D” scheme was 
published. 
lhe effects of this continued uncertainty should be borne 
n mind when drawing conclusions from the fact that the 
March sales were, in value, below the level not only of March, 
i951 (the boom phase, when the index reached 189), but also 
i March, 1950, which for purposes of comparison might be 
regarded as a “ normal” trading period ; sales then reached 
60. Price changes during the year tend to conceal changes 
n the actual rate of turnover. Prices have fallen by approxi- 
ately 2§ per cent since March, 1951, while the value of the 
ansactions has fallen by 26 per cent, so that the volume of 
rade may have been little changed. The same difficulties 
isé in comparing the size of stocks. Wholesale stocks are 
lowly coming down, from a level of 212 at the end of 
ebruary to 203 at the end of March. But it is quite impos- 
‘ible to tell what proportion of the remaining stocks consists 
of goods bought at peak or near-peak prices, and how much 
‘epresents goods costed on the basis of the much lower prices 
at which manufacturers are offering them teday. The index 
is still 40 per cent higher than it was a year ago when heavy 
retail buying ran stocks down to a figure of 145 and it is 
evident that the decline in stocks will need to go very much 
‘urther before the apparently improving of sales can 
be expected to have any significant effect on textile 
employment, . é 
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Stimulating the Private Investor 


A novel scheme for the promotion of private invest- 
ment, both internationally and within national boundaries, 
is examined in a report prepared by the staff of the Inter- 
national Bank at the request of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations and submitted to the Council 
last week. Stimulation of private foreign investment is, of 
course, one of the underlying purposes of the International 
Bank itself, but in fact nearly all the loans the Bank has made 
so far have been for the financing of government projects, 
especially for the provision of basic services and public 
utilities. This concentration upon public enterprise is not 
attributable—or, at least, is not mainly attributable—to a 
lack of credit-worthy private projects; it arises inevitably 
from the terms of the Bank’s constitution, which precludes 
it from embarking on equity financing and requires its loans 
to be guaranteed by the government or monetary authority 
of the country in which the project is located. This second 
condition, though it does not absolutely rule out finance 
to private enterprise, is apt to be unacceptable to precisely 
the types of borrowers whom it may be most desirable to 
encourage—those of sturdy initiative who will most fear 
the political conditions or government interference that may 
accompany a guarantee. Yet the Bank finds it to be 
“generally acknowledged,” even in most countries where 
public utilities are state-owned, that in broad sectors of any 
economy private enterprise “is the most effective agent” 
and that the pace of economic development largely depends 
on the degree of private initiative and private investment. 


The question to which the Bank’s report is directed is 
whether desirable private investment could be best stimulated 
by the establishment, as an affiliate of the Bank, of an 
international finance corporation whose function would be 
to furnish, on commercial principles, equity finance or 
unguaranteed loans to private enterprises—in cases where 
the private finance obtainable without such aid would not 
suffice to allow the projects to proceed. Since operations of 
this kind would be “ predominantly speculative,” they would 
be inappropriate for the International Bank itself, even if 
its constitution could be amended to permit them. The 
scheme envisages, therefore, that the affiliation to the Bank 
would not carry with it any financial linking or any com- 
mitment of the Bank’s own resources. The Bank would be 
able to share with the Corporation its own technical and 
administrative services (whether by virtue of a management 
contract or by a common board of Executive Directors), 
and it is suggested that the Corporation’s voting stock 
should be allotted to the Bank for only a nominal consider- 
ation. Apart from this, the Corporation’s resources available 
for financing would be provided by governments of the 
countries in which it would function, the total capital 
suggested being $400 million, with perhaps a third of this 
called up in the first instance. The capital would be mainly 
or wholly subscribed in local currency, usable without 
restriction in the subscriber’s country but not necessarily 
being fully convertible. 


There is no suggestion in the report that a scheme on 
these lines could have massive or rapid results, given the 
many obstacles to private investment and shortages of 
available risk capital that exist even within national 
boundaries. But it is felt that the prestige of a corporation 
attached to the Bank should give private investors con- 
fidence in projects it is prepared to sponsor ; that the Bank’s 
fast-growing experience of the investment. communities of 
the world and its recurrent discoveries of worthwhile 
projects that lie beyond its own province should enable it 
to bring investors and entrepreneurs together ; and that the 
financial structure proposed should divorce the governmental 
funds from the projects financed sufficiently to minimise 
investors’ fears of political interference. Since the object 
is to demonstrate that private investment can be both 
privately profitable and socially advantageous, the projects 
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would not seek any immunities or privileges by reason of the 
¢corporation’s interest. The plan at present is only at its 
first exploratory stage ; even the Executive Directors of the 
Bank have not yet officially expressed their opinion upon it. 
The report is transmitted for study by the Bank’s member 
governments and by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, and will be further considered by the 
Bank itself in consultation with business and investment 
communities. At this first glance, the scheme seems to 
hold promise of useful, though not spectacular, achievement. 


* * * 


Fall in Rubber 


The rubber market has suffered a severe jolt during the 
past eight days. The price in London has fallen by 4d. 
and closed on Thursday at 273d. a lb. It will be recalled 
that there was an even sharper fall in the first half of 
February—from 41d. to 33d. a Ib., but thereafter, until the 
end of April, the price had remained fairly stable around this 
lower level. The market took the first fall in its stride, for it 
still left producers with a more or less adequate margin of 
profit. Now the margin is being seriously threatened. It was 
doubtless a coincidence that the further recent fall occurred 
just as the Rubber Study Group was meeting in Ottawa ; but 
it will sharply remind the various national delegates that the 
rubber market is highly volatile and that it plays an important 
role in the political and economic life of South East Asia. 


The immediate cause of the weakness is said to be a reali- 
sation of stocks by the up-country dealers in Malaya. These 
dealers had been holding back in the hope that the abolition 
of controls on consumption of natural rubber in the United 
States would lead to an increased demand. So far, this has 
not materialised, while American stockpile purchases appear 
to have declined recently. In the absence of bigger support 
from the American stockpile authorities, there was no reason 
to expect the price of rubber to remain around its recent level 
of 2s. 9d. a lb. World consumption has been falling for some 
time and last year production exceeded it by 385,000 tons. 
Commercial stocks, however, increased by only 55,000 tons, 
the difference being largely accounted for by an increase in 
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government stocks. This year production has declined but 
so, too, have both commercial and official purchases. Now 
that natural rubber can compete freely with synthetic rubber 
in the United States, the present price of 23 cents (20d.) a 
lb. for general purpose synthetic establishes, in effect, a 
“ floor” price for natural rubber as these two are for most 
purposes interchangeable. But at that level many producers 
of natural rubber will be facing a loss. 


This question of the price of synthetic rubber is among 
those under discussion by the Rubber Study Group in 
Ottawa. Nobody could object to the present price if the 
United States Government could prove that.it is an effective 
commercial price—in the sense that it allows adequately for 





all the various amortisation costs and a reasonable level of 
profit. But the United States has never proved that, and 
various statements made in the U.S, Congress have suggested 
that 23 cents is-in fact a subsidised price. The importance 
of this for Malaya and for other producers of natura! rubber 
lies if its effects upon the long-term trend of productiog— 
quite apart from the possible political effects of a reductigg 
of wages of workers on the rubber estates without any corre. 
sponding reduction in their cost of living. Many of the rubber 
trees in Malaya are some twenty to thirty years old and need 
to be replanted with high-yielding stock if output is to keep 
pace with the long-term trend of consumption. But replant. 
ing will take place only if producers can see the possibility 
of a reasonable return. At present, there is no such prospect, 


* * * 


The Copper Wrangle 


This week the Chilean Government has ended it; year- 
old agreement with the American copper companies by which 
8o per cent of the Chilean output was sold to the United 
States at a fixed price of 274 cents a lb. It has announced 
that in future the whole of its copper production will be 
sold on the free market—unless-the United States wii! agree 
to pay a higher price. Under last year’s agreement Chile 
was free to sell the remaining 20 per cent on the free market, 
but in the last few months it has not found this arrangemen: 
profitable. Last year the “free” price was around 55 cents 
a lb; now it is below 40 cents a lb. Chile has been unwilling 
to dispose of the whole 20 per cent at this lower price and 
some 40-50,000 tons of copper have accumulated in govern- 
ment hands. This situation prompted the Chileans a few 
weeks ago to offer the whole of their copper output to the 
United States at a new fixed price of 334 cents a lb. The 
Americans have not accepted this offer and in the meantime 
the Chilean copper workers went on strike for higher wages. 


Chile provides about one third of America’s copper sup- 
plies, and copper is still one of the scarcest of the major 
metals. It is true that the worst of the American shortage 
appears to be over—production is increasing and the demand 
for some copper products is easing—but civilian consumption 
is still rigidly controlled. The real question is whether Chile 
can sell the whole of its copper output (about 420,000 tons 
a year) to other countries at above the American official prices 
level. It already holds quite sizeable stocks. In any case, 
the sale of copper to the United States has provided 72 per 
cent of the dollars Chile needs to buy essential foodstutfs 
and machinery. On economic grounds the balance of the 
bargaining power seems to lie with the United States. But 
political reasons may prompt the Americans to treat the 
Chilean demand more generously. 


Britain will not be greatly affected by the outcome of the 
tussle—at least not directly. Last year Chile provided only 
738 tons a month out of this country’s total copper imports 
of nearly 30,000 tons a month, the bulk of which come — 
from Rhodesia. But if the United States raised its official 
price to meet the Chilean request, then Britain would pre- 
sumably have-to pay correspondingly higher prices for 
Rhodesian copper. 


* * * 


Lead Sets the Pattern 


The base metal market has been sagging for some 
months, but until a few days ago this tendency was 10 
reflected in prices except on the so-called “free” macket. 
The first real break occurred last week, in lead, when 
American producers reduced their prices twice—from 
19 cents (£152 a ton) to 18 cents (£144) and then to 17 cen's 
a lb (£136 a ton); in Britain, the Ministry of Materials 
cut its selling price by a corresponding amount. Demand 
for lead has been weak throughout the world, as buyers had 
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teen expecting a fall in official prices. More recently there 
has been a temporary lull in American stockpiling ; the US 
Munitions Board, after buying 100,000 tons of foreign lead 
(<3.000 tons from Britain) in the last few months, has for 
‘he moment run out of funds, Despite the weakness in the 
market, quite large quantities of lead have been shipped to 
the United States in recent months and further shipments 
are expected during June. If the price remains below 
18 cents, it would not be surprising to see some move in the 
United States in the near future to re-impose the import 
duty of Ire cents a ‘4b. 


In Britain lead is now down to £147 a ton, compared with 
£175 a ton at the end of January. But, it is still £11 a ton 
above the official American price, and British manufacturers 
are apparently having to bear the cost of the high-priced 
lead bought by the Ministry during the shortage last year. 
In the circumstances, it is not surprising that consumption 
of virgin lead has been small since the end of last year. 
Purchases have declined even more sharply, as manufac- 
turers have been using up their stocks. Last December, 
when total stocks in Britain amounted to 77,000 tons, 
manufacturers held 24,000 tons, and the government $3,000 
tons. By the end of March total stocks had risen to 110,500 
tons and, after allowing for substantial shipments to the 
United States, government stocks had increased to 93,000 
tons while manufacturers’ stocks dwindled to 17,500 tons. 
In effect, industry is forcing the government to shoulder 
almost the whole of the risk. of falling lead prices. It is 
surprising that the government has not taken the chance of 
shifting the burden by agreeing to reopen the lead market. 

Zinc prices show every sign of following the trend set 
by lead. In certain foreign markets zinc is being offered at 
{150 a ton, compared with the official United Kingdom 
price of £190 a ton, but demand is slack even at this low 
level. In the United States trading is taking place on the 
basis of the average price during the month of delivery rather 
than at the currently fixed level of 194 cents a Ib East St. 
Louis (£156 a ton). American consunption of special high 
grade metal has declined recently because of the cut in 
motor car production, and although galvanising is absorbing 
record amounts of zinc, there may be a considerable increase 
in stocks this year even after the 15,000 tons borrowed from 
the stockpile is repaid. It may not be long before the 
American government removes the remaining controls on 
consumption, 


* * * 


Strain on the Road System 


In a lecture to the Town Planning Institute* this week, 
Mr Christopher Brunner, in association with Mr James 
Drake, returned to a subject on which -he has already 
delivered several broadsides—Britain’s laggardliness in road 
development. He had some statistical refinements to add. 
He put expenditure on road transport and travel in 1951 
at £1,400 million, or some 12.5 per cent of the national 
income (this is broadly though not strictly comparable with 
Mr Rudd’s recent estimate of £1,220 million, or 11.5 per 
cent, for 1950). Since the war, the most marked develop- 
ment in road transport has been the increase in the volume 
of goods traffic. The number of goods vehicles licensed 
has almost doubled since the war, some 70 per cent of all 
inland freight traffic goes by road, and the growth in the 
number of “C” licences shows a growing desire on the 
part of manufacturers and traders to keep the carriage of 
their goods under their own control. All this has increased 
the strain on a road system upon the improvement of which 
comparatively little has been spent since the war: a Ministry 
of Transport census in August, 1950, showed that between 


: : Second | Rees Jeffreys triennial lecture, Town, Plonning 
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1938 and 1950 goods vehicle traffic on trunk and first-class 
roads increased by §9 per cent, and bus and coach traffic 
by 34 per cent. Expenditure upon roads remains a favourite 
with Chancellors forced to decree cuts in capital investment ; 


EXPENDITURE ON ROAD 


ROAD EXPENDITURE PER HEAD 
TRAVEL IN BRITAIN, 1950 


OF POPULATION, 1950 


but a fairly limited amount spent on certain urgent improve- 
ments and extensions of trunk roads might do more to save 
man-hours, equipment and resources than investing the same 
amount in almost any form of manufacturing industry. The 
ten-year plan for road development produced in 1946 has stil] 


not been implemented, and no alternative plan has been 
adopted. 


* * * 


Small Change in Entertainments 


Mr Butler kept his end up fairly well against a wide 
variety of bowling when he defended his new scales of Enter- 
tainments Duty—which will impose a higher levy upon 
cricket and football—in the committee stage of the Finance 
Bill this week. He finally conceded that the introduction of 
the increased scale should be postponed so as to leave cricket 
on the present scale during the whole of the present season 
—and incidentally to exempt football from the increase in 
duty for the first Saturday of its 1952-53 season. He under- 
took to watch carefully the gates and the fortunes of the 
cricket clubs—which have recently become parlous—before 
the next season opens: and to consider evidence from foot- 
ball clubs of the effect that the increase would have upon 
their financial positions. Mr Butler estimated that the 
changes in duty as originally timed would cost £250,000 
in a full year (but £500,000 in 1952-§3, because the reduc- 
tions in duty took effect before the increases). The reduc- 
tions in duty on racing would cost .rather more than 
£1,600,000 in a full year, and the increases on cricket and 
football yield an extra {1,500,000 a year; the remainder 


“of the net cost of {250.000 is accounted for by reductions 


in duty on such entertainments as mannequin parades and 
bathing beauty contests. 


No concessions were forthcoming upon cinema duty, con- 
cerning which the exhibitors had submitted yet another pro- 
posal for a revised and more flexible scale. This latest 
proposal seems to have been prepared rather more hurriedly 
than earlier revisions ; it suffered from this and from not 
very effective presentation in the House. Too much play 
was made with the need to give relief to the owners of the 
smallest cinemas, though the concession would have assisted 
all cinemas alike. The poverty of the small exhibitor was 
dwelt upon without much evidence—the last figures pro- 
duced by the Cinema Exhibitors Association suggested that 
in fact some of the medium-sized halls were probably the 
worst off. Finally, the proposal was put forward as likely 
to cost the Exchequer some {£500,000 a year, which wouid 
be a reasonable price to pay for a better-designed tax scale 
that would permit flexibility of pricing; but Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter held that it would in fact cost not {£500,000 but 
£2 million a year. Estimates that depend upon guessing 
how many people might buy seats at an altered price are 
notoriously shaky, and the exhibitors may be almost as 
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likely to be right as the Customs and Excise on this point. 
But the case for a better design of cinema tax—which remains 
a good one—is not being assisted by presenting it ill- 
prepared. 


* * * 


Changes in Steel Finance 


Belatedly, Colvilles has added its report to the batch of 
accounts that have been recently issued by the nationalised 
steel companies ; they are summarised in the accompany- 
ing table. Apart from requiring that these accounts 
should be struck on September 29, 1951, the Iron and 
Steel Corporation seems to have allowed its subsidiaries 
fair latitude in drawing up accounts. The common 
accounting date results in varying periods between the last 
pre-nationalisation accounts and those now published ; this 
obscures the comparison of profits, though the trend— 
except for Dorman Long—seems to be clearly upward. The 
increases reflect in part the fortuitous profit that accrued 
when the prices of steel and materials were raised last year ; 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins specifically states that 
£820,000 of the £5.3 million earned in the six months ended 
last September represented such a windfall gain, compared 
with £120,000 of the profits of £7.3 million earned in the 
last full year to March 31, 1951. 


Changes of particular interest are to be found in the 
balance sheets rather than in the profit and loss accounts. 
Companies in need of finance have been able to borrow from 
the corporation at a low (though presumably now a higher) 
rate of interest. Some concerns have quickly seized the 
opportunity offered by nationalisation to reorganise their 
loan and share capital structures. Dorman Long has made 
a clean sweep by paying off its debenture stocks and by con- 
verting its high dividend preference capital into ordinary 


shares ; both revisions appear to have been made without. 


assistance from the corporation. Stewarts and Lloyds, on 
the other hand, has apparently borrowed from the corpora- 
tion in order to repay its debenture stocks ; the consolidated 
balance sheet shows that mortgage debenture and secured 
loans have fallen in nine months from £3,594,§37 to £30,131, 
while amounts owing by Stewarts and Lloyds to the corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries are shown at £2,215,978. Similarly, 
the accounts of United Steel reveal that mortgages and 
secured loans, which totalled £568,000 at the end of 1950, 
have disappeared and have apparently been replaced by a 
loan of £500,000 from the corporation. With no debenture 
stocks or. mortgages outstanding, Colvilles has not become 
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a debtor to the corporation and its capital structure hes 
remained unchanged; indeed, the company has len; 
£3,500,000, at call, to the corporation. The Hadfield, 
balance sheet shows that the company has used a loan of 
£2,174,000 from the corporation to repay its indebtedness 
to the banks and to finance its opr development ; the 
chairman, Lord Gordon, adds that the balance sheet figures 
make it evident that “a reconstruction of the capital of the 
company will have to be undertaken.” 


These various changes in financial structure raise inter. 
esting questions about the selling back to the public of an 
investment participation in the industry. They wil! make 
possible, for instance, free resort to new prior charge finance 
in cases where debenture and preference issues have been 
paid off. Such repayments may well prove to have beep 
of timely assistance to the marketing of steel se 


Irities 
though on a wider view it may be that only a state corpora- 
tion, financed on government guarantee, could afford to hold 


steel equities and no prior charges. 


* * 


Cargo Liner Prospects 


The published accounts of liner companies for 1951 
reveal a year of profitable trading, although liner freight rates 
do not fluctuate so rapidly as tramp freight rates. The liner 
freight conference system acts. as a brake on the upward or 
downward movement of rates, so that liners did not share in 
the freight boom to the same extent as the tramps. In fact, 
liner companies that were obliged to charter extra vessels 
to supplement their services were to some extent victims of 
the freight boom, although the demands of shippers were so 
insistent that the liner companie$ were often able to pass a 
large proportion of the high rates they had to pay for extra 
tonnage over to the shippers in the form of a special sur- 
charge. Nevertheless, the liner conferences did increase 
their freight rates in successive stages, and the delayed action 
of the conference system means that these higher rates carry 
over for a few months after the break in the tramp market. 
The earnings of most cargo liners during the first quarter of 
this year have thus been maintained at about the highest level 
of 1951. But now reductions in conference rates are coming 
into force, and the situation was described this week by the 
chairman of the Cunard group as “ loose.” 


Import restrictions imposed in Britain and in Australia 
affect the liner companies more directly than the tramps, for 
two reasons. In the first place, the commodities restricted 
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cae ete = % oR oes ———Bisteat Hees 
Dorman Long Colvilies Stewarts & Lioyds Baldwins United Stee! 
shaban sities ———_—| a Ee 
Group Accounts Year Year Year Nine months | Year | Nine Year Six Year | Fifteen 
ended ended ended ended | ended months ended ended ths ended: ended = |months ended 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 29, | Dec. 31, Sept. 29, | Dec. 31, Sept. 29, | Mar. 31, Sept. 29, | June 30, Sept. 29, 
950 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 95k 1951 951 1950 i951 
a SS ne ~ —— — ~nsen seginenen cs, piaisecencastiiinaaiias tt recerlbctesepemsslictininaitstesialianeeitiags hiatieaiciteitnets teeta aepttie adetintilhi as 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation........ 1,717 8.766 | 10,324 11,205 21,122 22,723 14,688 15,3 818 27,014 
Net current assets®...............0- 14,488 14,381 | 7,112 408 17,028 17817 9,731 vee eT, 5,910 
MUNG Loc Sek ieisisha kt axes nes 8,130 7,815 | 5,836 5,032 621 7, : 9,263 8,965 10,104 
DOS. 5 oc sccsccsscccessovece 7,159 7,472 | 5.7% 5,987 11,494 12,418 5,3 5,508 8,558 8,408 
GUase sis eden waceces ane ot 5,831 6,329 | 4,748 2,662 2,742 1,797 5,861 1,34 293 565 
Lona, teen Compenetion G5 eaimuaceas | a hs a oa pr i ins ii 590 
benture and loan stock ....... 1,045 117 a, 5,318 100 
Other amounts due to Corporation _— ws — ia 
aad member companiesf ...... 135 eee 357 2,216 24 302 455 
Revenue reserves .........--++00 10,697 12,318 5,573 17,441 18,648 22,062 5,886 057 7,853 11,039 
Capital reserves.........--.-.s+« 2,512 4,213 4,135 196 2,577 3185 253 1371 1354 
Preference capital..........-.+++ 4,04 dos 2,000 2,000 3,613 3,615 120 120 097 5,097 
Ordinary capital.............+0» 3,481 7,515 4,000 4,000 8,173 8,173 tes ee 119 10,19 
Gross profits ... 0. .....sssse0ees 6,273 6,270 5,498 4,604 10,622 9,588 7,251 
Net MG och insrs ices seen gh 2,700 1,934 2,301 1,688 26: 4,187 Tone oa oes 2,223 
Profit retentions... 2.3 0s ..-sceda 2,370 1,621 2,050 1,451 . 3,689 1,140 1,183 1,030 1,546 
Outstanding capital commitments.... 5,622 6,637 2,078 1,874 3,500 5,400 3,110 1,145 3,164 2,430 
* In calculating net current assets no account has been taken of investments in or amounts due to or from the Iron and Stee! Corporation or its subsidiaries. 
"{ Excludes any provision for dividead payments, ~ 
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. «+ Castlereagh’s production lines 





move into top gear 


The latest addition to The British 
Tabulating Machine Company’s group 
of factories is at CASTLEREAGH, 
near Belfast. Planned and equipped 
in the finest traditions of modern 
precision engineering, Castlereagh’s 
250,000 square feet is being geared to 
meet increasing demands from all 
parts of the world for Hollerith 
ancillary machines. Castlereagh’s 
output will make a major contribution 
to the nation’s productivity. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING } | 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 
Head Office: 17 PARK LANE, 
LONDON, W.1, Tel: REGent 8155 


Offices in all principal cities in 
Great Britain and Oversea 


® Machines now in course of 
manufacture at Castlereagh: 


Keystor Automatic Punches 
Programme Board Verifiers 
Standard Sorters 

High Speed Sorters 

Gang Punches 

Summary Card Punches 
Reproducers 

Summary Card Reproducers 
Mark Sensing Reproducers 
Interpreters 

Collators 

Multipliers 


OLLERITA 


ELECTRICAL 
PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING 


fn Conference... 


Direct contact with the problems of interior design and 
decoration has been the deciding factor in making 
Catesbys Contracts Department a first choice for the 
planning, furnishing and decor of Conference and Board 
Rooms, Executive and General Offices, Showrooms, 


Restaurants, Hotels, etc. For 


a complete scheme for a 


whole building, or for a single item we invite your 
enquiries to our Director of Contracts. 


- CATESBYS 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD’: LONDON « W1 
Telephone: MUSeum 7777 
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JOBLINGS 


OF SUNDERLAND 





versatility in glass 


Glass was first made in the Sunderland district over a 
thousand years ago. Today, and for some generations, the 


works of James A. Jobling and Co, Ltd. have been producing . 


an ever increasing range of articles and instruments from a 
variety of glasses including the famous ‘ Pyrex’ brand, the 


original heat resisting glass in 


FOR ‘LOCAL’ USE 
= the ‘ barrel’ pint beer mug seen 
in bars from Sunderland to 
Singapore. Made in the Flint 

Glass section of Joblings 





FOR FOOD AND DRINK 


—a protein hydrolising plant used 
in ‘ patent food’, soft-drink and 
chemical manufacture; for ex- 
ample. to make protein more 
digestible or more soluble. This 
Unit is made of Joblings ‘ Pyrex’ 


the world 





FOR LABORATORIES 


—a graduated beaker, one of a 
range of many different shapes 
and sizes. Made of ‘ Pyrex” giass 
to resist heat and thermal shock 


Ma 
i 


AND FOR THE HOME—THE GENUINE 


original oven- 


‘PYREX’ 





JAMES A JOBLING & CO LTD WEAR GLASS WORKS SUNDERLAND 


to-table glass 


ele 
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An Annuity 
will offset reductions in income 

For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross incom. 

for life from an annuity is over 10%, of the purchase mon <y. 
‘ 
(For residents in some countries payments are exempt trom U.K, cax { 
Enquire for details at your age | 
LONDON MONTREAL - VANCOUVER + SYDNEY - PERTH | 
MELBOURNE - CALCUTTA BOMBAY JOHANNESBURG | 
KARACHI BULAWAYO | 

ASSOCIATES: 


Cc, TENNANT, SONS & CO, OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 


HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA, CYPRUS AND MALAYA The Eq u itable { ife 








The Group trades in and markets ventilation plant and other spe- | 
non-ferrous ores, metals and cialist engineering equipment; : & 
minerals, many kinds of produce, and it furnishes allied shipping, Assu ra nce Society | 
timber and other materials; it insurance, secretarial, financial, . 
provides coal-washing plant, technical and statistical services. Founded 1762 
] 
PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.c.2. || 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. . 
sianiieaaiiiei: iin alice: No shareholders No agents No commission 
Brimetacer, London Brimetacor, London MO Narch 8033 ] 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA \ ‘ 
1 





GD THE ROYAL CHARTER COMPANY FGUNDED IN 1759 


Would a better 
Canteen help production & 
in your works? . 


Better food input unquestionably helps work output and highly 

efficient modern ranges built by Carron Compaiy make better 

cooking easier. Further, by low fuel consumption, they reduce 
running costs and so make good meals a practical proposition. 
Carron Company have built all types of cooking apparatus for 
nearly two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by 
solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or electricity. The advice of Carron experts 
is available on the most suitable installation for your works and they 

will be glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance 
contracts can be arranged. Write for further details to Department C.A. 


Cc Pct r r & n HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 


COAL* COKE* STEAM: OIL* GAS* ELECTRICITY 


A 


| mn Hy 


: oT 


<A 





Be OF mw FT A tt OD I Gt 


eS. 


CARRON COMPANY * CARRON * FALKIRK * STIRLINGSHIRE & LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE AND GLASGOW 
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are for the most part normally carried in liners and not 
‘ramps. In the second place, tramps displaced from one trade 
an look for alternative employment in other trades. Liners 
cannot do this to the same extent, particularly in the case of 
specialised vessels, and regular services have to be maintained 
regardless of empty holds. The commercial outlook for the 
rest of the year, therefore, remains obscure for the cargo 
liners, particularly ‘in view of their increased operating costs 
_ hich in the case of Cunard, for example, were responsible 
for a fall of 12 per cent in operating surpluses. Seafarers’ 
wages have been increased twice in twelve months, and port 
charges are continuously rising, while fuel bills are now 
enormous. Whatever the course of cargo liner earnings, 
however, provision for replacement remains essential. The 
Cunard, Brocklebank and Port Line group is to spend more 
than £15 million over the next four years on normal replace- 
ment, despite the fact that it has only recently completed its 
abnormal postwar replacement programme. 


x * * 


Tanker Freight Rates 


Like tramp and liner freight rates, tanker rates have 
been at peak levels, but a sharp drop occurred in March and 
April. In January charterers were paying 310 per cent 
above the old Ministry of Transport controlled rate for single 
voyages from the Persian Gulf area to the UK/Continent. 
But by the end of March this rate had declined to about 
MOT plus 250 per cent; and at the end of April vessels 
were being fixed for June loading at about MOT plus 85 per 
cent. This level is about the same as the lowest prevailing 
in 1951, before the Persian oil dispute brought about a 
sudden acute demand for tanker tonnage. That demand has 
' now abated, and the normal summer seasonal influences are 
again making themselves felt.- 

The major oil companies have practically withdrawn from 
the spot market, although they are still prepared to consider 
tonnage on a consecutive voyage basis for 12 to 24 months. 
A recent fixture of this type was that of a handy-sized tanker 
at MOT plus 1§0 per cent for 1952 voyages, with a reduction 
to MOT plus 100 per cent for 1953. The time charter 
market has not been active, but one large tanker that will 
not be built until the end of 1955 has been taken for five 
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years’ trading at 24s. 6d. per ton per month. This compares 
with the current award of §2s. per ton by the London 
lanker Brokers’ Panel, but this award is set for a notional 
‘mall tanker (about 12,000 tons dw) for a period of two 
years. The accompanying diagram shows how this award 
Compares with spot market rates over the last three years. 
‘he graph of rates gn the basis of the brokers’ award 
‘rons Out the violent fluctuations of spot voyage rates, and 
Sucoessfully underlines the prevailing trends. The increases 


ey been continuous, but the rate of increase has been 
cec ning. 
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Next Steps in Cotton Buying 


The first steps are now being taken to implement the 
decision to restore to Lancashire freedom to buy its own 
raw material. The new scheme, discussed in an article in 
The Economist of April 26, 1952, was announced by the 
Government a fortnight ago. Spinners have now been given 
until June 14th to decide whether they wish to buy their 
cotton privately or through the Raw Cotton Commission, and 
they can exercise this option for American-type cotton, 
Egyptian-type cotton or sea-island cotton. The fourth group 
of cotton (Peruvian and Californian) will not be reopened 
to the trade until September because its buying season opens 
later. An advisory panel has been set up to assist in working 
out the details of the scheme and to supervise its operation. 
The chairman is the deputy-secretary of the Ministry of 
Materials and the other members include the presidents 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Cotton Associations and 
of the Master Spinners’ Federation, the chairman of the Raw 
Cotton Commission and the secretary of the Operative 
Spinners’ Amalgamation. A second body is also being set 
up—the Cotton Entitlement Organisation—to look after the 
interests of those spinners who decide to import privately. 
It will ensure that these spinners get the same proportionate 
Share of the different grades of cotton as the Commission 
and it will also keep a check on the transfers of entitlements 
and on import licences. The Commission is offering com- 
plete cover facilities to all spinners who contract out, pro- 
vided that they undertake to keep fully covered at all times , 
hedging operations will be based on either the Commission’s 
current standard price or on the sterling equivalent of the 
New York futures. Similar arrangements will be made for 
the Alexandria market so long as no maximum or minimum 
prices are imposed in that market. 


The stage, then, is set. It now remains to be seen how 
many spinners will favour freedom. In the initial stages 
marketing operations are bound to be complicated and it 
may take a season or two before judgment can be passed 
on the scheme. It is no more than an experiment in a 
new form of private trading—a form that is prescribed by 
entitlements, currency restrictions and import licences. If 
it works satisfactorily, it might be applied to other com- 
modity markets that have not yet regained their freedom. 


Shorter Notes 


Last August Albright and Wilson raised £2,500,000 by 
placing privately an unsecured 44 per cent loan, repayable 
1957-66 ; in 1951 its subsidiaries raised another £933,932 
by secured and unsecured loans. Almost the whole of the 
proceeds of these loans seemed to be held in liquid balances 
at the end of last year; the new money should soon be 
absorbed by this year’s capital expenditures, outstanding con- 
tracts for which at the end of the year were estimated at 
£§ million. The chairman points out that the £2,500,000 
loan “does not necessarily constitute a precedent for the 
taising of further cash which the company will need for its 
future capital programme.” 


* 


This week the Indian Government has made further heavy 


~ cuits in the export duty on jute goods. The duty on hessian 


has been reduced by £36 a ton to £20 12s. a ton, bringing 
the duty on 10 oz 40 inch hessian down from 30s. to 10s. 6d. 
per 100 yards. The duty on sacking has been cut by half to 
£13 a ton. In February the duty on hessian was halved, but 
as trade did not recover, further cuts were inevitable. The 
new rates will enable the Indian mills to undercut the Euro- 
pean manufacturers, and the market is now waiting to see 
whether America will now resume buying in India. 








; 
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Duriop Rubber.—As more and more of 
Britain’s industrial giants announce their 
1951 trading results, it becomes increasingly 
clear that the rate of expansion in profits is 
slowing down. © The boom year for profits 
was 1950, reflecting the immediate fillip 
given to earnings by devaluation and to 
prices by rearmament and the Korean war. 
Since then the upsurge in costs has gradu- 
illy whittled down profit margins. Clear 
evidence to substantiate this contention 1s 
to be found in the recent profit experience 
of Dunlop Rubber. In 1950 the group’s 
trading surplus jumped by over £8 million 
to nearly £17.6 million ; last year, when the 
value of turnover almost certainly increased 
once again, the group’s trading surplus in- 
creased by less than £290,000, from 
£17,580,500 to £17,869,124. Taxation has 
therefore risen only slightly, from £8,691,890 
to £8,915,898; but as in addition to the 
normal depreciation allowance of £3,969,596 
(against {£3,754,947) a further £470,000 
(against nil) has been set aside for the re- 
placement of fixed assets, group net profits 
have fallen, from £5,062,863 to £4,607,413. 
As the appropriation of £470,000 can cover 
only a very small part of the eventual cost of 
replacement, it is not surprising that the 
directors have decided to maintain the ordi- 
nary dividend at 174 per cent and have con- 
centrated on reinforcing reserves. Profits 
retained by subsidiaries have been increased 
from 1,259,760 to £1,732,295, while 
£960,000 (against £1,915,000) has been 
transferred to a general reserve. 

Years to Dec. 51, 


Consolidated earnings :—= - — 
Treading profit... Soc... esscowe 17,580,500 17,869,124 
Ciberenint onl. ods fink kawsiwh aces 3,754,947 3,969,596 
Replacement reserve ........... —_ 470,000 
ROEM, 5 o'. ctgdcakke ace een 8,691,890 8,915,898 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. 4,375,115 3,875,132 
Ordinary dividends ............ 1,180,958 1,180,958 
Ordinary dividends (pei cent) ... 1% 17 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 1,259,760 1,732,29 
Gentral reser¥e ....5 ses. >see 1,915,000 960,000 
Added to carry forward......... 19,397 1,879 


{1 ordinary stock at 55s. 6d. yields £6 7s. per cent. 


The maintained ordinary dividend is well 
covered by earnings if retentions by subsi- 
diaries and the appropriation to general 
reserve can be regarded as freely available 
for distribution—but this is a big assump- 
tion to make once the high costs of replace- 
ment and the decline in liquid resources 
throughout the industry are taken into 
account. The odds therefore seem to be 
against any dividend increase in the imme- 
diate future. EPL will cut into earnings and 
the directors will probably insist that the 
maintenance of the group’s capital intact has 
priority over any claims for increased equity 
payments. 

*x 

Vickers.—Vickers’ experience last year 
provides a clear example of the difficulties 
that have arisen from the Government’s 
attempt to carry through the rearmament 
programme without cutting back civil 
consumption. Throughout the chairman’s 
review the theme recurs that the whole 
of Vickers’ productive capacity could not 
be utilised last year owing to a shortage 
of materials and labour. In shipbuilding 
steel was the chief limiting factor on 
output. Sir Ronald Weeks reports that 
this and other shortages “made it impos- 
sible for full advantage to be taken of 
the productive potential at the two 
modernised shipyards.” In aircraft produc- 
tion the limiting factor was the shortage of 
labour. In an attempt to remedy this.short- 
age, both the Weybridge and Supermarine 
works are resorting to a substantial amount 
of sub-contracting ; at Weybridge, where the 
shortage of labour is especially acute, efforts 
are being made to disperse small manufac- 
turing units into areas where pockets of 
labour are available. 

In the business of Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage and Wagon, a shortage of shipping 


Company Notes 


as well as of steel prevented the full use pf 
manufacturing capacity ; as a result deliveries 
fell below the record level set up in 1950. 
The company has made strong representa- 
tions for sufficient allocations of steel to 
enable it to meet present orders for railway 
rolling stock, seventy per cent of which are 
for export. In the heavy and light engineering 
divisions the increase in the volume of arma- 
Years to Dec. 31, 


Consolidated earnings :— 1950 1951 
é é 

Teatlidl COR ids pele case ees 7,461,333 1,596,310 
Total income ...........- .... 8,507,362 8,837,635 
Deteiatine 3 I ks 1,174,469 1,302,575 
Taxation ..... , 3,575,537 4,434,606 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. 2,236,290 1,673,721 
Ordinary dividends ......%..... 815,901 808,204 
Ordinary dividends (per cent} ... 124 12} 
General reserves ..........-05-: 3,235,804 604,495 
Added to carry forward......... Drt 655,142 378,504 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, fess depreciation ... 13,806,050 16,238,634 
Net current assets....... .... 352,610,661 46,101,631 
DAUR Ts Serie tance . 46,588,901 59,252,719 
RUG cs x oy ne ne Rabe soe ‘ . 4,924,904 4,115,987 
Government securities ......... 7,394,923 19,660,996 
Pe as sos Pr Shh as Se KE 29,376,722 39,273,463 


. 12,315,434 12,315,484 
£1 ordinary stock at 44s. 3d. xd yields {5 13s. per cent. 


ment work has led to a gradual reduction in 
commercial output but sales of established 
commercial products have been well main- 
tained. Some of the biggest increases in 
output were achieved in those divisions manu- 
facturing specialised products, where it was 
possible to recruit more labour. 

Since Vickers was already handicapped by 
shortages of labour and materials before pro- 
duction was fully geared to defence orders, 
the group could hardly have been expected 
to report any startling increase in earnings. 
In fact, as noted in these columns on April 
26th, group trading profits rose only slightly, 
from £7,461,333 to £7,596,310, while net 
profits fell from £2,838,074 to £2,072,872. 
The ordinary dividend was maintained at 124 
per cent and £1,021,365 (against £1,668,662) 
was ploughed back into the business. Profit 
retentions and the surplus of £8,950,808 
arising on the nationalisation of English Steel 
have enabled the group to carry increased 
investment in fixed and working capital—the 
book value of stocks and work in progress, 
for example, rose from  ,{46,588,901 to 
£59,252,719 last year—without imposing too 
great a strain on liquid resources, The group 
should not have much difficulty in meeting 
its immediate commitments for capital expen- 
diture, estimated at £2,500,0U0 at the end of 
last year. Labour, rather than steel, may 
become the major problem towards the end 
of 1952, but if costs can be kept down defence 
contracts should ensure an increase in earn- 
ings. It remains to be seen how far EPL 
may prevent such an increase from being 
passed on to equity shareholders. 

* 

Vauxhall Motors.—Mr G. N. Vansittart’s 
statement accompanying the 1951 accounts of 
Vauxhall Motors does not wholly conceal a 
certain sense of frustration. The number of 
cars and commercial vehicles produced fell 
from 87,454 to 77,877 and the number 
exported from 61,471 to 53,271. Demand 
remained high throughout the year but 
“ erratic deliveries of steel caused many costly 
dislocations and interruptions of production 
flow.” Because of shortages, particularly of 
steel, the export orders that the company 
were unable to fill were at least equal to the 
number of vehicles actually shipped; Mr 
Vansittart describes this as “a truly ironic 
situation in a country that must live by 
exports.” This, however, is not the end of 
the difficulties that. Vauxhall experienced last 
year. The company’s postwar development 
programme—which to date has cost over £10 
million, of which £4 million was $pent in 1951 
—is now nearing completion at a time when 
the newly installed plant and equipment can- 
not be fully employed. In fact, material 
shortagés are so severe and allocations so 
inadequate that the volume of production is 


Ordinary capital ......... 
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now actually lowet than when these 


. . exten. 
sions were put in hand. Outpur fel i. 
sharply last year that the company was forced 
to place a large number of its labour force an 
a four day working week and later in the year 
to dismiss about 250 of its employees. {; jg 
more than 14 years since the com; Any Was 
confronted with a similar situation [ft js , 
sad commentary on Britain’s effor: :o expand 
exports that, through a shortage of m iterials 
this important company has to make the sams 
decisions that it had to make in the 1933 
slump. 
~ Ve ir be 31 
Earnings :—~ 195 1951 
TEM OOO Shao i's 50 5s Rahs 4 3 24 5 a2 3% 
ROK TON Bei Reis we 4,618 5 065 1} 
PUCPOCEATIOD 660s vnns Cee cvcieen 599 994.433 
TOMO a eri es adl dvi deere: 1,690,417 1,782.67 
Neat profit hei nie eee mete ee 6 wae 1,101.49 942 93" 
Ordinary dividends ............ lo 157 0) 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 6 
Added to carry forward ......., 934,09 783,260 
Balance sheet analysis :—~ 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 6,01] 8 382.937 
Net current assets... 5.656.550. 8,665,485 7,593.47 
RE. 655 0 vd epi Wha REUSE Polen 5.006 7.458.503 
CMR rsh s ose SheieKtneeee 2.702,01 161,89) 
Revenue reserves .............. 5,242,268 6.499.477 
Ordinary capital .............. 5,000,000 5,009,000 


The value of net sales, including those of 
spare parts, increased from £31,637.999 to 
£35,927,153 and the value of exports from 
£17.5 million to £18,5 million. As a result 
trading profits jumped from {4,532,410 to 
£5,052,336; but net profits fell from 
£1,101,495 to £942,935. The main reason 
for this decline was the increased provision 
for depreciation, from £599,619 to /994.833, 
reflecting the increase in investment in fixed 
eapital. Increased investment in plant and 
equipment and in working capital—the value 
of stock and work in progress has jumped 
from £5,006,777 to .£7,438,602—has made 
further calls on liquid resources. Cash 
balances have fallen from 2,702,012 to 
£761,890 and bank advances have risen from 
£600,000 to £1,500,000. Production has not 
yet started on defence work, but the company 
is tooling up for a special military vehicle and 
Mr ‘Vansittart expects the new models 
start rolling off the assembly line “ in good 
volume in the early part of 1952.” The big 
question for Vauxhall—as for the rest of the 
motor industry — is whether once steel 
supplies are adequate the export markets will 
still be eager to take its products. 

* 

Guest Keen and Nettlefoids.—The {1 
ordinary stock units of Guest Keen and 
Nettlefold merit the ranking of an expanding 
equity on at least three counts. First, there 
are the prospects of the long-term develop- 
ment schemes, particularly in Australia, which 
the company has put in hand since the 
nationalisation of its steel interests. Secondly, 
the directors have recognised advances ia 
profits by increases in ordinary dividends. 
Thirdly, prudent allowances have been made 
against the costs of plant replacement. The 
preliminary statement for 1951 throws light 
on the last two points, and a most welcome 
light it is. The group’s trading surplus has 
risen from £7,682,098 to £11,271,030 and the 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 14 
to 15 per cent. Net profits show fall from 


Years ended 
Dec. 29, Dec. 0, 
Consolidated earnings :— — ) _ 

: 42.098 11,271,008 
Trading surplus .....seeeeese0+ 17,682 98 11,271) 
Total sco Sdneathes wee sade #,899,455 12,05 9% 
Deopreciatiowy 65 side svcceessns 1,534,391 eas 
Depreciation reserve ........--+ ae oa 78 
TAO A ise eee - wees 10 Bey 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. 2405100 aon, 
Ordinary dividends ...........- 844,775 689,388 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 1% 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 1,429,925 10165 
General reserve ......c.seeeess 900,000 40 19 
Added to carry forward........- 84,699 


£1 ordinary stock at 1s, 34. yields £5 17s per a 


£3,671,147 to £3,334,388, but this decline is 
due to the increased provision for raat 
from £3,749,770 to £6,059,782, and to 4 
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1. investment income from £880,191 to 


(419,827, following the vesting of the group’s 
‘ree! interests in the Iron and Steel Corpora- 
son. As a result profits retained by the 
holding company and its subsidiaries have 
en from £2,414,620 to £2,017,258. 

The directors demonstrate their prudence 
allowing for the “reduced purchasing 
ver of money” in calculating last year’s 
-ovision for depreciation. This ‘provision 
« been made on the basis of current values 
-stead of book values of fixed assets. The 
otal provision against profits has thetefore 
been raised from £1,534,391 to. £2,488,072, 
of which £1,055,236 has been transferred to 
a capital depreciation reserve and £.1,432,836 
(against £1,534,391) has been written off the 
book value of fixed assets. The directors seem 
to regard. the additional depreciation provi- 
sion as a direct charge against profits and not 
as an appropriation from them; the tax 
inspector, of course, takes a different view 
and will make no allowance for the additional 
povision in arriving at taxable profits. Guest 
ae is only one Of a long list of companies 
that have made provision against the increased 
cost of replacement, but the company deserves 
the thanks of shareholders for showing the 
basis on which the appropriation has been 
made ; too often appropriations to replace- 
ment reserves seem to be little more than 
inspired guesses. 


faj 
ia 


* 


Cunard.—It is an interesting commentary 
on the strength of Cunard’s reserves, hidden 
or revealed, that since the 1948 issue of 
ordinary shares the company has been able 
io rehabilitate its fleet after the wartime 
ravages without raising any more new capital 
in the market, and that the chairman can 
announce plans to build eleven new ships 
between 1952 and 1956, which will cost 
about £15,325,000, without any suggestion 
that the company will need to raise new 
money from the public. Within the last four 
years the reserves of the group, excluding 
the share premium account, have risen by 
about £11.5 million to just over £29 million. 
The official depreciation allowances, which 
emounted to about £9.5 million over the 
same period, are not high enough to meet 
the present day ‘costs of renewals, but only 
the future will show whether Cunard’s fleet 
can be renewed and maintained indefinitely 
from the company’s own internal resources. 
The company’s financial strength owes a 
great deal to the high level of shipping earn- 
ings since the end of the war. The chair- 
man, Mr F. A. Bates, remarks that ‘the 
operating surplus in 1951 of £9,445,590 was 
we'll in line with the recent trend in profits, 
if the exceptional earnings in 1950 are 
excluded, and that the company has done 
well to hold profits at this level in view of 
ihe recent increases in operating costs. 

Years to Dec. 3], 


Consolidated earnings :— 1950 1951 
: £ 
Operating surplus ........... 10,780,150 9,445,590 
otal ineome aaah see Cans 11,005,688 9,745,675 
A CPLCCARTIOR... cn bd inaus ne Sees bats 2,512,776 2,475,930 
Lara os canes bguneesa ten 4,918,238 3,693,027 
Net profit disuse knee uae 8,477,619 3,351,987 
Ordinary dividends ............ 516,638 614,125 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 12} 15 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 1,244,862 1,450,413 
ROSE VER 55.4 sa bea ec hea 1,250,000 1,000,000 


Added to carry forward........« 40,349 Dr.84,129 


Cons. balance shbet analysis :— .... 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 31,602,893 32,954,783 


lotal current assets ........... 31,914,293 36,386,400 
Debtors, e866. i oh ivedens be 3,947,079 5,503,447 
Investmeiate 0. ooh ies casas 11,227,325 11,225,036 
Ceeh.... uN tedece be whaciwoneen 10,662,587 14,402,019 
Reserwwg 5). is 5A wec dan sabuetes 27,473,600 30,574,343 
Ordinary capital ...........08. 7,798,346 17,798,346 


e {1 ordinary stock at 36s. 6d. yields {8 4s. per cent. 


The increase im the ordinary dividend 
from 124 to 15 per cent in the face of a 
decline in the operating surplus, from 
£10,780,750 to £9,445,590, and in the net 
surplus, from £3,477,619 to £3,351,937, 
appears to hold out fair prospects for the 
usgent year. This receives some confirma- 
Gon in the chaipman’s review. Mr Bates 


believes that in the absence of international 
tension Cunard’s earnings this summer 
should be in line with earnings in 1951. But 
he does not venture on any more distant 
forecasts, as much will then depend on the 
Government’s import and export policy. At 

esent profit levels, there will be no serious 
iability for EPL. 


* 


Hudson's Bay.—Over the last year or so 
speculation has given Hudson’s Bay’s equity 
the appearance, if not the status, of shafes 
in a developing oil company and not of shares 
of an established trading concern. Buying of 
the shares by North American investors and 
a has also given colour to rumours 

t the company intends to transfer control 
to Canada ; the governor, Sir Patrick Ashley 
Cooper, in his report, once again denies any 
such intention. In his review of the com- 

ny’s operations, Sir Patrick points out that 

udson’s Bay is still a company of merchant 
adventurers. The bulls might do well to 
remember this: whatever the eventual returns 
from the Alberta oilfields may be, dividends 
in the next few years will depend upon 
profits earned by the company’s activities in 
the retail, wholesale and fur trades. After 
the end of the Korean war boom in the 
spring of 1951 Hudson’s Bay was faced, as 
were the majority of trading concerns, with 
a decline in sales, intensified competition and 
a sharp rise in costs; there seems to be no 
likelihood that this trend will be reversed 
this year. In all three main divisions of the 
company’s activities the value of sales in- 
creased last year, but only in the fur trade 


Years to Jan. 31, 


Consolidated earnings :— 1951 Sy 
GUE bi cacucsxccdbunons 24 348,060 27,971,893 
Retail profits ................. 1,190,176 927,781 
Wholesale sales ............... 10,036,996 11,518,731 
Wholesale profits .............. 322,870 305,136 
MUNN WSs ahs abs oh caC de S85 19,164,341 22,730,688 
BR i vaivepcksrccedaxe 528,889 543,829 
ee ORE ovis ck vikadcedée 2,689,777 2,525,639 
WR i ck aN esadtunVedadees 1,183,730 1,264,558 
SE is. on 4 sca denne 952,228 _ 654,446 
Ordinary dividends® ........... 159,502 196,263 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)* 12 15 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 285,465 254,741 
General reserve ..:............ 5,628 100,000 
Added to carry forward ...... oi 101,633 103,442 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation ... - 5,536,096 5,049,151 
Net current assets.............. 9,338,203 10,235,538 
SING A Ce sn acsry Pcie oes a 7,790,184 9,471,406 
WE tiie no dik wEd Nd kee a bes ok 1,528,647 1,217,236 
MOUIOR < 5.¢-by na dack seen éeuk ne 12,127,598 12,885,155 
Ordinary capital .............. 2,492,224 2,492,224 


I ordinary stock at 103 yields {2 6s. per cent. 

xcludes 5 per cent tax free distribution from land 
was this increase accompanied by an advance 
in profits. In the company’s retail stores a 
new record in sales was set up, but the general 
rise in commodity prices cut into profit 
margins and earnings declined. Similarly, 
costs were higher and profits lower in the 
company’s wholesale trade ; the increase in 
the value of sales stemmed almost entirely 
from price increases and higher excise duties 
on tobacco. The fur trade is now experi- 
ericing one of its periodic slumps, which was 
not reflected in last year’s figures but which 
will have a marked effect upon this year’s 
results. 

Development of the company’s oil interests 
continues apace ; in 1951 Hudson’s Bay Oil 
and Gas Company spent $5,113,000 on 
development, almost double the sum spent 
in 1950, and while Hudson’s Bay received 
£142,258 (against £94,029) in royalties, it had 
to increase its cash advances to the Oil and 
Gas Company from £203,333 to £462,500. 
Receipts are not yet sufficient to cover out- 
goings; and while the long-term prospects 
are good, “ large immediate returns ” cannot 
be expécted. Immediately, therefore, divi- 
dends will depend on the prosperity of the 
company’s established trading activities and, 
discounting last year’s increase in equity pay- 
ments which was discussed in these columns 


on April 1 the decline in profits suggests 
that here the prospects are none too 
favourable. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


























British Funds = Price, | Price, | Yield, ae 
SS anak MT | Mad | Mey 
Guaranteed 2 | = | "1952 
as } Sea drp~a ec 
War Bonds 23%...; 998 | 99% | sia i ihe 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 | 1110 0} 219 Al 
War Bonds 2}%...| 98§ $8§ | oo ae 
Mar. 1. 1952-54 | i'r M3 5 Ti 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%| 97% STR '|200,'3 3 6 
Feb. 15, 1955 
Serial Funding 17% 999 | 999 [219 5|215 7 
Nov. 14, 1952 i | 
Serial Funding 14%, 98% | 98% 117 91214 9 
Nov. 14, 1953 
Serial Funding ....; 97% | 97%) | 2 20/218 10 
Nov. 14, 1954 
War Bonds 2}%...| 97§ | 7% 25 4:3 12 Oe 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 | 116 6,3 1 OI 
Funding 23% . a 983 | $9 ‘a “ae é 
_ June 15, 1952-57 | 1215 4/3 3112 
Nat. Defence 4%...| 999 | 99) | 2 010 3 13 10¢ 
July 15, 1954-58 | (11401 5 2 
Warig ieee) | Ea 21378 Si 
a ‘ | i i 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 919 | S1f | 4 7 9/6 O 2e 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | \2 6 6|317 1 
Funding 23%......| @2§ | 93 }3 411; 410 le 
April 15, 1956-61 12 310/3 8 9 
Funding 3%... .. .). 85p | & 318 4'5 9 Ge 
April 15, 1959-69 | }212 3/4 3 7 
rang 1, 6668) | | [ain 6|4 3 20 
ug. 4, " } » 4 
Funding 4%....... 97% | 978/28 614 7 2 
3 May 1, 1960-90 }2 3210/4 2 61 
avings Bonds 3%.| 84§ | 858 | 3 13 s s 5 ve 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 2 j 
Savings Bonds 2)%| 838 | 84 1218 1/4 4 Se 
May 1, 1964-67 | 1212 3} 318 64 
Victory Bonds 4% «| 98} 9412/3 5|4 2 3s 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 828 | 838 | 3 3 0/415 6¢ 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 21011;4 3 5? 
Consols 4% ....... sy | 89% 2 7 3/410 Tf 
Conversion 34% ...| 78 79 264/:4 8 6/ 
_ Treasury Stk. 24%.| 58 68 248;'4 56 4 
(after ~—. 1, 1975)} i : 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 69 | 69 (2 6 9\4 7 4f 
(after 4 5, 1966)} 

Treasury Stk. 34%.| 88} $3 129 2)\4 6 le 
June 15, 1977-80 28 2;};4 & zs 
Borie | et | lee ols dass 
War Loan 39%....| T7H*| T8h*| 2 6110/4 9 2f 
Consols 24% ...... 6o | 23714 3 2 
a eee 83 | 2 : ‘ : Z 
April 1, 1968-7 2 
Brit-Elect.3%Gid..| 82 | #28 21210 | 4 $ 2 

Mar. 15, 1974-7 } } 4 i 
Brit. Elect. 3}%Gtd.| 873* | 889° 2 : 1} 4 4 ie 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 17% | 78% 215 7/4 9 &% 
July 1, 1978-88 t 
pic cw) so | mm ae res 
April 1, 1968- 2 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3% + 76} 768 | : 10 : $ . 10s 
May 1, 1990-95 | G : 
weciceda| | 12% bie tos 
Brit. Iron & Steel..| 87 | 88% | 2 $11|\4 5 Se 
__ 34%, 1979-81 ! 2 8 314 4103 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield (i) To latest date. 
(n) Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. 6d. in £ 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 


Lest Two | Ordinary Price, | Price, YVieki, 














Dividends | \April30,) May 7, May 7, 
rename 53 5 1952 
@ ® © | 3 1952 4 
a ee é s. d. 
8 a) # b'Anglo-Am. 10/-.| 64° 6 413 2 
5 a| 25 b/Angio-Iran £1. -| 5S |UD 
Tal 124d/Assoc. Elec. {1.| 71/6 | 71/6 | § 11 11 
Tia, <0 b/Assoc.P.Cem.{1)101/3 100/- |510 0 
§ a| tl7} Bass {1 ....... 125, 125/- 617 2 
% ¢} 10 a Boots 5/-..... 20/3 | 20/3 |418 % 
9c 1 a Br. Celanese 10/-| 24/6 25/9 |3 911 
ons «- ‘Br. Motor Cp. 5/- i 28/9 on 
8a 42 b\Br. Oxygen {1..| 75/6" | 74/6 |5 7 5 
76, 6 aCoats{].......| 45/7) | 45/78 | 5 9 7 
6| 5 aCourtaulds {1..| 37/9 | 37/3 |6 Oi 
2ahel lija|Distillers 4/- ...| 18/— | 18/3 |} 418 & 
lic iige|/Dunlop {1..... 56/3 | 56/- |6 5 0 
¢| 15 c\Fordf{1....... 48/- | 47/6 |6 6 4 
| TalGen. Elect. {1.. 80/6 | 80/6 | 511 10 
ll @| 17 biGuinness /1....112/6 63/6xb) 5 5 10k 
| @| 5} b\Hawker Sid. {1.| 36/3 | 36/6 |5 9 7 
@| 10 diimp Chem. {1.| 44/- | 43/1)", 6 0 6 
13ja|  18}6|\Imp. Tobaceo {1} 83/9 | 85/- | 710 7 
5a) 10 b'\Lancs.Cotton/]) 35/- | 35/- | 811 6 
Tea; 10 diLon. Brick {1..| 57/6 58/9 |519 2 
60 6} 15 a Marks &Sp.A5/-) 79/6 76/6 |418 0 
8 a| 10§0|/P. & O. Def. {1.| 50/6 | 49/6 | 6 9 4% 
27};  Tha'P. Johnson 10/-.; 36/6 | 36/6 | 617 0 
#7 6| 5 a\Shell” Stk. {1.| 94/45 | 95/7 | 419 7 
l13ga\Tube Invst. 41.) 55 58 412 5 
5 a| 15 bIT. & Newall {1.| 86/10}, 86/3 |412 9 
13je} 5 alUnilever {1....| 46/10} 46/10}, 515 2 
10 ¢, 12}¢\Union Castle {1 #' 44/- (513 8 
80 ¢| WW c/U.SuaBetong{1) 43/14*| 40/- 25 0 0. 
Qa} 10 diVickers {1.....| 45/- | 44/3* | 513 0 
15 a) 2746/Woolworth 5/- .| 42/9 41/6 5 2 5 
(a) Interim div. (}) Final div. (c) Div. for whole yéar. 


kh) Yield basis 20°, after capital bonus. 4%) Yield basis 
63% after capital bonus. (p) Yield basis 16% aiter capital 
us. * Ex dividend. f{ Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


| 

For the week ended May 3, 1952, total 
ordinary revenue was {104,716,000, against | 
ordinary expenditure of £76, 194,000 _and 
issues to sinking funds £730,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund alloc ationsof £2,061, 000 
the deficit accrued since April 1, "1952, was | 
{47,116,000 compared with a surplus of | 
37,054,000 for the corresponding period | 
the previous year. i 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | 
AND EXPENDITURE 


———$—$—$—$———————— 


| Esti- April 1, April 1,4 Week | Week 


i 
| 
t 1951 1952 ended | ended 
tra te j 
; , to to May | May 
1952-55 vray 5,| May 3,] 5, | 3, 
| 92 1 | 1952 
| £000 1951 1952 | 195 
Receipts into the | 
REVENUE Exchequer 
(£ thousand i 
Orgp. REVENUE { 
Income Tax...... 180422 103,669} 127.8 | 
Sur-tax . Zz, 
Estate, etc., Duties 175, 
Stamps ... 57,50) 


Protits Tax & EPT 
Excess Profits Levy 
Special Contribu-!)) 
tion and other) 
Inland er 


CABIGMEB 6 ec vtns } 
Maciee. 2 bse e anes | 
| 


Total Customs and | 

Rie. 66k vh5 
Motor Duties. .... 
Surpl's from Tradg. 
P.O. (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans... . 
Miscell. (incl. Sur- 

plus War Stores) 


Total Ord. Rev 
Seir-BaLANCING 
Post Office. .. 
Income Tax 


E.P.T. Refunc 


on 


is 
Total 





ssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 












Orn. EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat 


Debt 575,000 71,672 75,589 19,209 19,611 
Payments. to N 

ireland 40,0 3,844, 2,72 eect a 
Other Cons. Funds! 10, : i 73 















Total ccc See 76, 048 78, 93 20, 490 19,684 | 
Supply Services . . |3605562] 257,640! 327,286] 38,800; 56,510 | 
Total Ord. Expd. 423056 333, 688 406, 22 59,290 76,194 
Sinking Funds ida wo 2,06 360 730 
Total {excl Self 

Bal. Expd.).... |42350562 334, S28 408, mu 59,650! 76,924 | 
Seir-BaLancinG i 
Post Office... ..... 209,23 2,000; 3,900 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds 84. 86 


61,734 80,910 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£202,179 to £3,197,305 the other operations 
for the week decreased the National Debt 


by £9,688,317 to £25,631 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 





Siti Bek TOM: OBB aaikn (kien disckdecen ces 465 

NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph Cir) Act, 1950 .... 600 
Seg Eo Ret Peta ese ee ap res Mabey ee 103 


Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s 3(2) . tcbhatbees 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, 5. }(2)..:..... 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21{1)... 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948 :—~ 
Colonial Development . 0... . 5... eee eees 
Misc. Financial Provisions Act, 1946 s. 2{1) :— 
War Damage: War Damage Commission ...... 
Misc. Financial Provisions Acts, 1946 and 1950 :— 
Civil Contingencies Fund .................... 
Finance Acts, 1946.and 1947: Postwar Credits... 


2,000 






CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Amount 
if milli on) 

























Recetets | PAYMENTS 
Tax Reserve Certs. 5,798 Treasury Bills .... 6,638 
Other Debt : | Nat. Savings Certs. 1,200 
External .....) 1,013 | 2)% Bet. Bonds... 730 
| 3% Def. Bonds.... 1,535 
3”, Ter. Annuities. 1,432 
| Other Debt :— 
Internal ....... 506 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... : 
6,811 | 16,499 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Ways & Means Total 
Bills Advances Float- 
Date ing 
i | Bk. of 
i i Public i Debt 
Tender; Tap | Eng- 
i Depts. | land 
951 
May 5} 3220-0 | 2040-3 6018-8 
1952 i 
Feb. 9 4200-1* 4494-7 
,, 161 2130-0 | 2036-5 4471:3 
> +625} 2160-0 | 2006-9 4509-1 
| Mar. 1) 2190-0| 1994-8 4507-3 
s 2220-0 | 1986-4 4516-9 
» 25) 2250-0! 1980-5 4568-0 
»» 22)2280-0 | 1941-9 4581-6 
i we 4273-1 4611-0 
Apr. 2380-0 | 1919-6 4632-1 
,»» 12) 2440-0) 1600-9 4347-2 
» 19) 2500-0 | 1579-8 4400-5 
» 26)2530-0) 1574-0 4419-8 
May 3] 2560-0 | 1537-3 4408-7 


* The proportion of tender and tap*Bills surrendered for 
1§ per cent Serial Funding Stock ts 


unknown, therefore 


the total of tender Bills alien: cannot be calculated. 
TREASURY BILLS 











Average 


Date 68 be ners. ae Rate - 
Tender of Min. 
pttered| plied Allotted| Allotment | Rate 

' i oy 


i 
May 4 | 240-0 | 264-8 | 240-0] 20 4-52 15 
1952 
Feb. 1 | 170-0} 249-8 | 170-0] 19 10-64 52 
, 8 | 270-0 | 239-9} 170-0] 19 7-01 61 
» 15 | 190-0 | 264-2 | 190-0] 19 6-76 59 
», 22 | 200-0 | 271-1) 200-0] 19 10-55 58 
» 29 | 200-0 | 249-5 | 200-0] 20 6-78 67 
Mar. 7 | 200-0 | 239-2 200-0] 20 7-09 75 
» 14 | 200-0 | 250-4 | 200-0] 46 3-64 69 
» 21 | 200-0 | 251-9 | 200-0] 46 3-39 68 
» 28 | 210-0 | me-3s 210-0] 47 3-61 81 
Apr. 4 | 220-0) 302-1} 210-0] 47 3-96 58 
» 10 | 210-0 | 297-2 | 210-0} 47 0-14 62 
» 18 | 200-0 | 316-6 | 200-0] 47 3-27 45 
» 25 | 200-0 | 296-3} 200-0] 46 4-20 63 
May 2 | 200-0 | 326-8 | 200-8] 46 11-03 35 


On May 2nd applications 


for 91 day bills to be paid 


from May 5 to May 10, 1952, were accepted dated Tuesday 


to Saturday as to about 35 


| applications at higher prices were accepted’ in full. 


| above in full. 


per cent at £99 8s. 3d. and 


Ap- 


plications dated Monday were accepted at £99 8s. 2d. and 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £230 
million were offered on May 9th: 


For the week ended 


May 10th the banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


ir 

















Repayments .........000 
Net Savings 
| Defence Bonds :— 
PO SS 6 sa 5 iy tne bene 
Repayments 


eee en aweeee 


Net Savings 
P.O, 


and Trustee ; Savings gs 
Banks :— 
RaOPIghe. 5 six ccineeseede . 
Repayments 
Net Savings ........ 
Total Net Savings ......... 
Interest on cortibeates repaid 
Interest accrued......... od 
Chang 


| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
avings Certificates :— 
OCU co Ss dca oo 5sae es 
| 
| 


e in total invested. . 





thousand) 


Totals 4 Weeks Week 
ended 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
' RETURNS 
MAY 7, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Debt 


Notes Issued:- i. i 
In Circulation: 1409,445,173| Other Gov a 
In Bankg. De- Securities 807.047 

partment... 40,911, 650 | Other Secs 665 « 4 
| Coin {othr *; 
than gol 1) 12, 396 
Amt. of Fid — 
Issue . 1450.000 ¢ 
Gold Coin and 00,00 
> ll 
248s. 
fine) .. 356,823 
"1450,356, 823 | 1450, 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ | f 

Capital eens . 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs ; 5 35] 430 

Rest........ - _ 3,514,637) Other Secs: 102/003 

Public Deps.:- 10,587,553; Discounts and ; 
Public Accts.* 10,070,973 Advances... 14,119,908 
H.M. Treas. Securities....  37,983'905 
Special Acct. 516,580 | ; 

Other Deps.:- 339,377,565 
Bankers. .... 266,393,038 | Notes........ 40,911,650 
Other Accts... 72,984,527 SS ceo se 1,457,672 

367,832,755 | $67,852,155 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Coruissioners 
of National Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


{£ million) 







1951 


May | April | April 
9 23 | 








ssue } 
-O1411- 


PR a pre Se 33°4) 38-5 
Government debt and 

Securitiese 6. . sk cascs sea 1446-7 1446 
Other securities ........ 0-7 0 8 
Gold and coin. ......... ‘ 


Valued at s. per fine or... 
Banking Dept. :— 


ax try — 
ublic Accounts .:...... 


Treasury Special Account 
Bankers 
Others 
No eS eee ota cee 
Securities :~~- 

Government. .......6... 
Discounts, etc, ......... 
Other 

Total 


“ Proportion 7... 0... 5.25 
SL 

* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,400 million 
million on April 2, 1952. 


14,553,000, 
£1,480 
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GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price {or gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce of 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to « :‘honsed 
dealers from itSs. . to 252s. Od. per fine our Spot 


last week were as follows 


ot 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


RECORD TONNAGE CARRIED 


INDICATIONS OF FURTHER EXPANSION 
PLANS FOR ENLARGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT 


The seventy-first annual general meeting of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was 
eld on May 7th at Montreal, Mr George A. 
Walker, QC, chairman of the company, pre- 


no 
Ulli 


Mir W. A. Mather, the president, addressing 
e meeting said: Since I last spoke to you, 
.othing has more deeply moved and grieved 
he Canadian people than the sudden death 
His Majesty King George VI. After he 
d endured so much suffering, we had hoped 
hat he would regain his health to permit him 
o be with his people for years to come. Her 
Majesty The Queen, who has succeeded him, 
s already known to and beloved by the people 
f this and other countries of the Common- 
wealth. We know that devoted service to her 
subjects will be given in the selfless manner 
characteristic of a British Sovereign. It is 
no empty form of words to say that the 
lamented death of our late Sovereign, and the 
accession of his beloved daughter, have 
brought to us all a sense of something stable, 
omething lasting in a changing world. 


REMARKABLE GROWTH OF CANADIAN 
ECONOMY 


It was during the reign of Queen Victoria 
that your company was incorporated. In that 
year, 1881, there were many who viewed with 
gloom the prospects of this country. Today, 
a lifetime later, there is abroad a realisation 
of the remarkable growth that has already 
taken place and a sense of great destiny which 
les ahead of Canada. Perhaps the measure 
of growth of which Canadians are most 
conscious is that of population. While 
there is still meed of a larger population, 
the number of people in Canada, over 14 
million, has trebled in the years since 
your railway forged the link between its 
eastern and western extremities, however. 
growth in terms of the production of goods 
and services has been even more marked, 
particularly since the end of the 1930s. 
During the past 12 years, a period in which 
population increased by 25 per cent, the 
physical volume of production of goods and 
services has nearly doubled, this growth has, 
n the main, been based upon the develop- 
ment of Canada’s most abundant asset—her 
vast and varied wealth of natural resources. 


Since the war, this has taken place at an 
unprecedented rate. Some of the present 
projects—notably iron ore in Quebec and 
Labrador, oil in the Prairie Provinces, and the 
production of minerals in British Columbia— 
aré among the largest in our history. It is 
upon such an ever-widening base that many 
industries of Canada are being built. The 
rapid growth of Canadian industry is indi- 
cated by the increase of approximately 90 per 
cent in employment in manufacturing since 
1939. This marked expansion is diversifying 
and strengthening our economy. 


SUBSTANTIAL EXPENDITURES 


These great elements of strength would 
not, however, have been possible but for the 
many who, through their faith and by the 
investment of their savings, have financed 
the substantial capital expenditures necessary 
to develop them. Such capital expenditures 
were essential in the past, and a stream 


MR W. A. MATHER’S ADDRESS 


of new capital is imperative. to ensure 
continued growth in the future. The 
extent of capital investment currently being 
made in this country is probably not generally 
realised. During the past six years, capital 
expenditures for structures (including hous- 
ing), machinery and equipment totalled more 
than $19 billion. Expenditures made during 
1951 were the greatest on record and equalled 
in volume more than one-fifth of the gross 
national product of Canada. By far the 
greatest part of this investment was financed 
out of the earnings of the Canadian people 
and Canadian corporations. An important 
contribution, however, came from foreign 
investors and is a reflection of their confidence 
in the future of our country. 


RAILWAY CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


The role of transportation in an expanding 
economy has been well illustrated by Cana- 
dian railways. The integration of Canada as 
a vigorous nation, the growing forestry and 
mining activities of Quebec and Ontario and 
the expansion of agriculture in the prairies 
were made possible only by the construction 
of railway mileage. In the era which ended 
in the 1920s, the construction of new lines 
proceeded rapidly, and subsequent better- 
ment and improvements have been directed 
to provide efficient low cost transportation. 
The railway systems of Canada were built, 
in large part, in anticipation of the traffic 
needs of the country, while there are still 
some lines where. the expected volume is no 
longer in excess of needs. The development 
of Canada has, in fact, caught up with rail- 
way construction. As the productive capa- 
city of the nation increases, an increase in the 
capacity and efficiency of transportation facili- 
ties is essential. Railways provide the 
cheapest method of mass transportation on 
land and, as such, it is vital that their facili- 
ties should be expanded and improved in 
anticipation of the expansion of the economy. 


During 1951, traffic volume on your rail- 
way amounted to almost $27 billion revenue 
ton miles, a level exceeded only in two war 
years. Tonnage carried, at over 60 «million 
tons, made a new record. There is every 
indication that in the future traffic will reach 
much higher levels. Plans for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of your properties 
to meet this situation have been made. There 
is also a concurrent need to increase efficiency 
in order to move the present volume of traffic 
expeditiously, and large expenditures will be 
required to replace present equipment and 
facilities as they must be retired or become 
inadequate. 


HOLDING DOWN RISING COSTS 


These replacements offer the best prospect 
for holding down rising costs of operation, 
the long range programme presently contem- 
plated includes examination and reconstruc- 
tion of terminal facilities in order to expedite 
the flow of traffic; improvement of track 
standards by laying heavier rail ; the restora- 
tion and 8 ening of embankments to 
permit heavier s and higher train s $5 
passing track extensions to avoid delays in 
meeting and passing trains ; further installa. 
tions of automatic signals and the introduc- 
tion of centralised traffic control to increase 


the capacity of congested lines ; the intro- 
duction of new methods of communication 
to expedite train movements and terminal 
handling ; and the greater use of diesel- 
electric locomotives. These are the basic 
requirements of your railway to meet the 
inevitable future growth of Canada. Con- 
version to diesel-electric power has taken 
place on certain lines of your railway, and 
studies are continuing to determine further 
territories when conversion would be advan- 
tageous. As savings from the use of this type 
of power arise, to a large extent, from inten- 
sive utilisation on lines where there is a 
heavy density of traffic, it is unlikely, because 
of the many light traffic branch lines of your 
railway, that it will be desirable to change 
over entirely to diesels for some years. 


The capital programme needed for your 
railway was carefully studied in 1949, and it 
was then estimated that an expenditure of 
about $80 million annually over a period of 
five years would be required. The urgency 
of these requirements reflects in part the 
interruptions to normal capital work which 
occurred both during the depression of the 
1930s and the war years of the 1940s. How- 
ever, acceleration of the growth in the 
economy which has occurred since this pro- 
gramme was drawn up, as well as the increase 
m the level of prices, indicates that even 
larger annual expenditures may be necessary. 


Your directors, in their report which is now 
before you, stated that the rate of return on 
investment earned by your railway enterprise 
in the year 1951 was at the low level of 
2.4 per cent. They gave you, on a conserva- 
tive basis, an intimation of the future capital 
requirements of your company and expressed 
the view that “ adequate rail earnings will be 
necessary to enable your company to finance 
these expenditures.” Because railway mass 
transportation is such a vital necessity to the 
continued growth of Canada, as it was proven 
to be in the war years, the railways must be 
placed in a position to finance their require- 
ments of capital on a sound basis. 


OIL 


The development of oil resources in 
Western Canada is of importance to your 
company. The postwar discoveries and the 
increasing production of oil are broadening 
and accelerating the development of that 
area. Increases in railway traffic are resulting 
tion of oil. Your directors have considered 
directly engaged in the discovery or produc- 
tion of oil. Your directors have considered 
that the best interests of yout company would 
be served by granting reservations and leases 
to those willing to undertake exploration and 
drilling over the wide areas involved. Reser- 
vations for exploration are granted at a 
nominal acreage fee, requiring certain explora- 
tory work to be undertaken. When explora- 
tion indicates favourable prospects, part or 
all of the reservation is placed on a lease 
basis embodying specific drilling commit- 
ments and providing for an appropriate rental 
and a percentage royalty to your company. 
It is a that these arrangements have 
encouraged exploration and drilling on a 


widespread basis with optimum long term 
benefits to your company. 
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The production of the entire area is limited 
by Government “ allowables ” set from month 
to month, and based on the relationship of 
the aggregate amount of oil that can be 
brougnt to markets to the total potential of 
producing wells. Permissible production will 
vary as additional pipe lines are constructed 
ind new wells are completed. Local demand 
ind refining capacity may be expected ta 


show a gradual increase, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COAST STEAMSHIPS 


From early days your British Columbia 
Coast Steamships have served the traffic needs 
of Vancouver Island. Last summer, a new 
passenger and automobile ferry, the “ Prin- 
cess of Nanaimo,” was placed in operation on 
he Vancouver-Nanaimo route. In view of 
the traffic potential of this route, considera- 
tion is being given to the provision of an 
additional unit capable of handling freight 
cars and trucks. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS 


Your Ocean Steamship operations in 1951, 
on the basis of return on investment, were 
most satisfactory. The outlook for 1952 is 
for another year of substantial traffic volume. 
More intense competition and higher costs of 
operation are to be expected. 

Negotiations just concluded with the 
British Iron and Steel Corporation have 
resulted in the sale of the Empress of Aus- 
tralia to that company for breaking up. This 
vessel had been under charter to the British 
Ministry of Transport since 1939, and was 
38 years old. The relatively high prices 
presently being paid by the steel industry for 
scrap metal resulted in a fair sale price being 
realised. 


While North American trade with the 
Orient has been practically at a standstill, 
virtually all of the shipping companies which 
traded in the North Pacific prior to the war 
have re-established service to Japan, Hong 
Kong and the Philippines, Your officers have 
concluded studies which indicate that the 
restoration of trans-Pacific operation with 
freight-carrying units of the fleet would be 
justified. Arrangements are being made to 
transfer two of the so-~<alled “London” 
Beaver ships from the Atlantic to commence 
the proposed service. Schedules and ports 
of call are under consideration. and are 
expected to be such as to provide a monthly 
service from the Port of Vancouver, scheduled 
caige service on the Atlantic, an additional 
vessel of approximately the same capacity 
and speed as those remaining in this service 
will have to be acquired. 


ATR LINES 


Much of the development of natural 
resources at present taking place in Canada 
is in the areas serviced by the domestic routes 
of your Air Lines. Examples are the develop- 
ment of iron ore in Labrador, served from 
Seven Islands; nickel and copper at Lynn 
Lake, served from Flin Flon; uranium at 
Goldfields ; lead and zinc at Pint Point ; oil 
in the Peace River Country ; lead, zinc and 
silver at Mayo Landing; the aluminium 
development at Kitimat ; the Celgar Activity 
near Castlegar ; and the very heavy develop- 
ment programme of Consolidated Smelters 
at Trail and Kimberley. The prospect for 
increased . domestic traffic for your Air 
Lines is accordingly good. Application has 
been made to the appropriate authorities to 
permit am extension of existing Pacific 
Services to provide a through route from the 
Orient to South America. 


The enlargement of your Air Fleet has 
been restricted owing to the difficulty of pro- 
curing equipment. However, it is expected 
that, during the next year, capacity will be 
materially increased by the delivery of six 
Douglas DC-6 B’s and two De Havilland 
“Comet” aircraft. When this equipment 


has been delivered, your air lines will have 
fast passenger service to both Australasia and 
the Orient, and will develop freight services 
over the Pacific which, because of lack of air- 
craft, have not been undertaken to date. 
With the entry into Pacific service of these 
high ‘speed transports, aircraft at present in 
this service will | be available for use on 
domestic routes. To meet the increasing de- 
mands of these routes, it is also intended to 
acquire five additional planes at an early 
date. 


WAGE NEGOTIATIONS, SETTLEMENTS AND 
LABOUR PROBLEMS 


The principal features in connection with 
the various wage negotiations occurring in 
1951 are referred to in the annual report. 
Negotiations commenced in February of this 
year for new contracts with most of the or- 
ganisations representing employees engaged 
in train operations. Following a number of 
conferences with the representatives of the 
locomotive engineers on the prairie and 
Pacific regions a settlement was reached pro- 
viding for an increase of 114 per cent in a 
rates together with a rule change favourable 
to your company. 


The negotiations leading.to this settlement 
indicated a sincere desire to conclude the 
matter by recognised processes of collective 
bargaining. It is a source of satisfaction 
that the new contract was signed and made 
effective on April 1, the date on which the 
then current contract expired. The new con- 
tract is to run for eighteen months. 


Preliminary discussions were also carried 
on with other operating groups but as yet 
there are no developments to report. @ 
proposals submitted by them for acceptance 
appear to be considerably in excess of those 
which might be justified by existing condi- 
tions. It is to be hoped that it will prove 
possible, as in the case with the engineers 
on the western regions, to reach agreements. 

I think it appropriate here to remark that 
much has been accomplished since 1939 to 
improve the economic position of Canadians. 
That is as it should be, and no one can offer 
serious objection providing the’ betterment 
is supported by an improvement in- produc- 
tive effort. History records several instances 
where the effects of great prosperity in a 
country have resulted ultimately to the great 
detriment of its people. I suggest to you 
that the time has arrived when. Canadians 
should sit back and consider their position. 
There is. no question in my mind as to the 
future of this country but there is a doubt 
as to whether the continuation of what 
appears to be the present policy of decreasing 
the hours of work without a compensating 
increase in production will not have an effect 
on the future prosperity of Canadians 
directly contrary to our hopes. 


FIRST QUARTER FOR 1952 


In the first quarter of this year gross rail- 
way earnings were up by $9.6 million over 
the same period of 1951, largely reflecting the 
increase in freight rates. owever, working 
expenses, which included the costs of the 
40-hour week, increased slightly more, being 
up by $10.6 million. Freight traffic volume, 
in terms of gross ton miles was 13.5 per cent 
greater than in the first quarter of last year. 
Grain traffic has been substantially above the 
corresponding period of 1951 reflecting last 
year’s large wheat crop, but carloadings of 
many other classes of traffic have not been 
as great as in the corresponding period of 
last year. : 


_ IMPORTANT PUBLIC SERVICE ‘ 


Your company, through its railway, steam- 
ship and air transportation facilities, and its 
many and varied ancillary operations, ren- 
ders necessary and important public services 
extending across the Continent and spanning 
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the Atlantic and the Pacific. A lar 
of the manpower of the 
employed in provid these services. Las 
year, more than 90,000 employees in © inaq, 
were on your payrolls. In addition, employ. 
ment was provided for the vast numbers 
engaged in the production of the goods and 
services purchased by your company. [y 
1951, total purchases by your comp.ny ex. 
ceeded $192 million. Of this amoun: ‘174? 
million, was bought in Canada, $12.4 million 
direct from the United States and $53 
million in the United Kingdom. 7 


It will be of interest to you to kno 


Be segment 
country is directly 


of these amounts $50 million was sper: a 
fuel and petroleum products ; over $20 rillion 
was spent on steel products ; $8 million on 
ties ; $2.8 million on electrical materia), and 
$2.3 million on the purchase of stationery 
These, of course, are in addition to the largs 
amount spent on rolling stock, motive power 
and other requirements. ; 

Your directors are confident that there is 
a full and vigorous part for Canadian 
Pacific to play in the future development of 
Canada, and are firmly resolved that this wil! 
be fulfilled with the same careful considera. 
tion for the best interests of the nation that 


has been evident in the policies of your com. 
pany throughout the 71 years of its existence 


we 





MUAR RIVER RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


POSITION IN MALAYA 
SIR JOHN BARLOW’S SPEEC II 


The thirty-second annual general mee'ing 
of the Muar River Rubber Company, 
Limited, was held on May 6th at Plantation 
House, Mincing Lane, London. 


Sir John D. Barlow, Bart, MP, the chair- 
man, in the course of his remarks, said: 


The profit for the year was £106,234 com- 
pared with £91,341 in 1950. Two interim 
dividends for 1951 have been paid amounting 
to 15 per cent, and it is not proposed to pay 
a dividend. Taxation is estimated at 
£65,000 and it is proposed to place {20,000 
to replanting reserve leaving a carry forward 
of £23,547. : 


Shareholders have been kept informed of 
our interest in Chamek Rubber Estates, 
Limited, a wholly budgrafted property 2:ving 
satisfactory yields at reasonable costs. Last 
year Chamek was liquidated and rccon- 
structed -so. that we now have invested 
£25,000 in a new company called “ Chamek 
Plantations, Limited,” and in addition we 
have received to date £100,000 from the 
liquidator. Under the circumstances the 
board decided to pay a capital cash disir.bu- 
tion of 2.4d. (10 per cent) per share, which 
will not attract income tax from fecipicn! 


The situation in Malaya has not improved 
after nearly four years. Murders and s)woot- 
ings are a frequent occurrence. Rubber 
planters live in defended compounds and 
move about in armoured vehicles ac.om- 
panied by special constables. [If it hai not 
been for the planters’ determination to >!37 
at their jobs, there would have been [ttle 
hope of holding Malaya against the Com- 
munists. 


GENERAL TEMPLER’S APPOINTMENT 


General Sir Gerald Templer’s app: ot 
ment as High Commissioner is an encours- 
ing sign that the British Government are de- 
termined to put an end to present condi:ons 
in Malaya. The “emergency ” has not dee 
treated with ‘the energy that a virtual stale 
of war should be treated. Governmen' 0 


Malaya and the United Kingdom musi 58 
ruthless in their determination to ri ‘he 
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country of Communists. Unless we show the 
peoples of Malaya that we can“and will bring 
peace and security to their country we will 
not receive their support and co-operation, 
which is essential if we are to suppress the 
andits. 





Instead of trying to force down the price 
of rubber our friends in the United States 


should realise how much the economy of’ 


South East Asia depends on rubber. A fair 
price for rubber will ensure economic pros- 
perity to many millions of Asiatic peoples 
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and stop the spread of Communism. 


In conclusion I should like to send a 
message of thanks to our staffs in the East. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





' MANGANESE BRONZE AND BRASS 


HIGH LEVEL OF TRADING MAINTAINED 
HEAVY COST OF PLANT REPLACEMENTS 
ENCOURAGING RESULTS FROM DEVELOPMENT OF “ NIKALIUM ” 


MR J. C. COLQUHOUN ON THE CONTINUED 


The fifty-third ordinary annual general 
meeting of the Manganese Bronze and 
Brass Company, Limited, was held on 
May 8th at 63 Grosvenor Street, London, 
W1, Mr J. C. Budd presided in the absence 
abroad of the chairman and managing direc- 
tor, Mr J. C. Colquhoun, MBE, 


he secretary (Mr W. K. Gibb, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 


The profit for the year 1951 before pro- 
viding for taxation and dividends was 
£327,292. This was after providing £82,926 
for depreciation. The comparable profit 
figure for the previous year was £201,935 
afier providing £70,598 for depreciation. The 
charge for taxation of £200,000 is about 
£84,000 more than last year. Thus although 
the net profit before taxation is up by 
£125,357, the imcrease remaining after taxa- 
uon is only £41,465. _ 


Your directors recommend that a final divi- 
dend of 7d. per share be paid on the ordinary 
issued capital, making 9d. per share for the 
year. This compares with 7d. per share for 
the previous year if’ calculated on the same 
share capital. 


In submitting the accounts this year we 
have added a separate statement under the 
utle of “ Financial Highlights,” which shows 
the accounts in summarised form with a 
brief financial statement. I believe you will 
find that this makes the accounts more 
informative and more interesting. It shows, 
for example, that the year’s earnings, after 
providing for taxation and preference divi- 
dends, were equivalent to 16.55d. per 5s. 
ordinary share and that the net cost of the 
year’s ordinary dividends was 4.72d. per 
share. It also shows up the more important 
‘ incial movements which I deal with briefly 
ere, 

The year 1951 had the same characteristics 
as 1950, namely, a high rate of trading accom- 
panied by a high level of earnings, continuing 
nflanon with still higher replacement “costs 


and ue more finance required for working 
Capital. 


HEAVY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Dominating all the figures is the amount of 
additional finance required—581,817 over 
the two years and £240,117 last year. That 
ncludes the cost of replacements and 
improvements, alike necessary, and a very 
modest amount of expansion. This capital 
expenditure amounted to just over £100,000 
in each of these years. The balance of addi- 
uonal finance required was needed to cover 
the higher price of stock-in-trade, where price 
increases more than offset a reduction in 
physical quantity, and also to cover debtor 
which increased both with higher prices a 
with larger turnover. 


I see no lightening in the heavy annual 


cost of plant lacements. On the other 
hand, the rate ot Sacuanes in the amount of 


capital tied up in stocks and debtors—which 
drained our resources dry and led to the 
present overdraft of £178,131—has eased up 
considerably and should be negligible in the 
current year provided the prices of copper 
and zinc do not resume a major upward 
movement. Should metal prices drop to the 
end of 1949 level the capital released should 
amount to about £350,000. While metal 
price movements have a large effect on our 
cash resources, they have not So far and are 
not likely to have any large effect on profits. 
The accounts require no special treatment 
for that reason. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


In the balance sheet you will notice that 
net current assets or working capital for the 
first time exceeds the half-million figure at 
£549,086, an increase of £116,760 over the 
previous year. Current assets, consisting 
almost entirely of stocks and debtors, amount 
to £1,121,595 and current liabilities, includ- 
ing bank overdraft, amount to £572,509. 
Fixed assets have a gross value of £850,061, 
and it would, of course, cost considerably 
more than that to replace these fixed assets 
today. Therein lies one of the perplexities 
of accounting, that depreciation provisions 
can never in the end exceed original cost. 
The accumulated depreciation provision 
appearing in the balance sheet of £529,098 
must inevitably be inadequate to meet 
replacemeat costs in this inflationary period, 
but we have in recent years increased the 
annual provision so as to make it appropriate 
to price levels ruling at the end of the year 
so far as it was possible to assess these. On 
that basis we increased the provision last 
year by over £12,000 to £82,926. 


DEVELOPMENT OF “ NIKALIUM” 


On the marine propeller side of your 
business, situated at Birkenhead, I referred 
for the first time two years ago to the 
development of an alternative to manganese 
bronze which we originated many years ago, 
namely, “Nikalium,” a nickel alumiaium 
bronze. Though slightly more expensive than 
manganese bronze, this alloy has the advan- 
tage of greater strength and superior erosion- 
corrosion resistance. When I first mentioned 
this development to you we had used this 
alloy in twenty-five propellers of the smaller 
size, none larger about three tons in 
weight. Our policy has been to increase the 
sizes gradually as we gained experience. We 
have now made, or have on order, 77 larger 
size propellers up to 104 tons, in addition to 
a very substantial number of the smaller 
sizes, and I am pleased to say that the results 
to date are entirely satisfactory and very en- 
couraging. An interesting sideline -develop- 
ment in this alloy which has a promising 
future is in the manufacture of water turbine 
runners for hydro-electric schemes. 

The total output of propellers showed a 
slight improvement over the previous year. 
The order book for improved 
steadily during the year from the equivalent 


PROGRESS 


of a little more than one year’s work to two 
years’ work with deliveries spread over three 
to four years. The bookings have been pre- 
dominantly for propellers to our “ Scimitar ” 
design, and in this connection I might add 
that we are now getting the full benefit of 
tests made for us with model propellers in 
the large cavitation tunnel at Durham Uni- 
versity to which I referred last year. 


Your Handford Works in Ipswich sur- 
passed all expectations, especially in view of 
the fear at one time that the output of the 
extrusion and rolling mills would be seriously 
curtailed by metal shortages. As it turned 
out the earnings from this works actually 
showed an improvement on the previous 
year. The tonnage of orders in hand shows 
virtually no change since the beginning of 
last year, but there are indications that the 
demand for these products may ease up 
during the current year or that shortages may 
still have their effect. The main develop- 
ments here have been and will continue to 
be in our special] bronzes. 


SUCCESS OF ELTON PARK FACTORY 


The new Elton Park factory at Ipswich, 
with works sports fields adjoining, has proved 
a great success, but although output and 
earnings already show a substantial improve- 
ment we have not yet had the full advantage 
of added capacity on account of delayed 
deliveries of new equipment. We are, how- 
ever, getting the benefit of better layout and 
better working conditions. This factory :s 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
“ Oilite ” self-lubricating bearings and other 
parts, continually increasing in variety, and 
all made from metal powders. There is every 
indication that this section of your business 
will be kept running to capacity at least for 
some months. 


THE FUTURE 


In regard to the future, there is very little 
I can add except in regard to the Excess 
Profits Levy, and other tax changes proposed 
in the latest budget. You will not, I know, 
expect me to give an estimate of their effect 
on this company until we have had an 
opportunity of studying the detailed pro- 
posals which, in due course, will be disclosed 
in the Finance Bill. It will, of course, inevit- 
ably add considerably to our difficulties of 
maintaining the company’s real resources and 
of carrying out the capital expenditure pros 
gramme which we beheve is so necessary. 

On your behalf I should like to extend our 
grateful thanks to the staff and work people 
who together have contributed as a team so 
effectively to the success of your company. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 7d. per share, making 9d. 
per share for the year, was approved. 


The retiring directors, Lt-Col S. J. M, 
Auld and Mr J. C. Budd, were re-elected and 
a special resolution amending the articles of 
association having been passed, the proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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THE CUNARD ST 


Mr F. A. Bates, chairman of the company, 
in a statement to stockholders for submission 
at the seventy-fifth annual meeting to be held 
on May 28th says: 


In a sense, a Cunard chapter closes at the 
end of 1951 and a new one opens in 19952. 
The end of the war left the Cunard and 
associated lines with pressing needs to reno- 
vate ships which had survived the war and 
to invigorate our peacetime services with new 
tonnage to replace ships lost. A six-year 
programme of renovation of Atlantic ships 
was completed last summer and a number of 
new ships, h passenger and cargo, have 
been brought mto the Atlantic schedules dur- 
ing the past five years. The Port Line have 
entered in the Australian and New Zealand 
trades thirteen new refrigerated ships; the 
Brocklebank Line, serving India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, have added ten new ships. All 
are fast modern ships, splendidly equipped. 


With the close of 1951 there pass into the 
mext chapter contracts for three Mediter- 
ranean ships, two ships for Canada, three 
Port liners and three Brocklebank ships. 
Spread over 1952 to 1956, construction of 
these eleven ships is estimated to cost about 
£15,325,000. This is a considerable pro- 
gramme, but the contracts and building of 
specialised ships are unavoidably long-view 
projects. 

Turning to the 1951 accounts, the operat- 
ing surplus at £9,445,590 is in line with the 
run of recent consolidated years except for 
the peak year of 1950, which was subject to 
exceptional and complex factors. The sur- 
plus for 1951 at £3,351,937 is less than 1950 
by £125,682, but the difference is no greater 
than might have been expected, and it is 
reasonably near the level of previous years. 
Bearing in mind the increase in operating 
costs, 1951 has done well to hold its own, 
but with tax computations such a heavy and 
intricate factor their incidence in any year 
makes real comparison ineffectual. 


Income tax and profits tax at £3,693,000 for 
1951 on top of £4,918,000 in 1950 are causing 
large sums to be paid out of the company 
when the computation on which the tax 
figures are based has no regard to the current 
cost of renewing ships. Outgoings on this 
scale without sufficient provision for renewal 
could endanger the company’s replacement 
future. It is not the rate of tax, a heavy 
burden enough, that is injurious under 
present national circumstances, but the form 
of computation that is reckless of the con- 
tinuing renewal of shipping assets whose life 
cycle it has been customary to reckon at 
twenty years. 


DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES INADEQUATE 


No consideration in the accounts of a ship- 
ping company is more important than provi- 
sion for wearing-out of tonnage= Official 
depreciation in 1951 at £2,475,930 is again 
notional. Depreciation allowances are out of 
line with the current price of renewing the 
tonnage of which the annual wearing-out 
should by sound principles of accountancy be 
charged against the annual voyage accounts. 
In consequence the computation of profit for 
tax purposes opens a tax drain-cock through 
which capital assets are irretrievably lost, 
instead of being conserved for building new 
tonnage to the company’s and Britain’s lasting 
benefit. A business could founder with a 
tax leak of this magnitude and so it remains 
an urgent matter to increase the reserves. 


Reserves during the four consolidated years 
to 1951 have increased by £11,532,000. 
Reserve accretions of this magnitude reflect 
the inadequacy of the official depreciation 


£15,325,000 FOR NEW SHIPS 
STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


allowances for the same period totalling 
£9,489,000. How far reserves, on this 
scale will serve for renewal and miaintenance 
of tonnage only the future can show. In 
the Cunard accounts estimated shipbuilding 
liability at £9,350,000 covers the two Cana- 
dian and three Mediterranean ships. 


Excess Profits Levy remains an uncertain 
factor, but if the 1952 profits are on the 
level of 1951 the Cunard Group should not 
attract a serious liability for EPL. 


The aim of the directors is to continue 
watchful of the needs of pension funds—in 
1950 £350,000 was set aside, this year 
£300,000. 


Recommended is a final dividend for 1951 
of 124 per cent, making 15 per cent for the 
year. An interim dividend of 25 per cent 
is again declared for 1952. 


The times are uncertain like the hazards 
of the sea. If the Cunard Company did not 
rate financial caution high in its navigation 
of the years it would not have left its 
century ten years or more behind it. 


THE STOCKPILE MOOD 


During the early months of 1951 there 
were rather lean voyages in the North 
Atlantic passenger trade, andthe popularity 
of holiday cruising from New York was 
affected by the Korean war. Gradually the 
tension lessened, and later in the year the 
numbers of travellers in all classes were 
satisfactory. Under the same influence, for 
cargo it was the “ Stockpile mood” from 
early year into the autumn. The stockpile 
mood exercises profound effects not always 
beneficial. It fills the ships for the moment, 
but like any control unregulated by the laws 
of supply and demand it has consequences 
that are unforeseen and detrimental to com- 
merce. 


By December last falls in most market 
prices had become definite or were forecasted 
and significant changes in the demand for 
general cargo space were evident ahead. In 
the case of the liners delay action has kept 
freight earnings good for the first quarter of 
1952 but the situation is loose and with 
“ Stop-Go” controls at each end of most 
trade routes the outlook for commerce is 
obscure. Too frequently the Export “Go” 
of one country is met by the Import “ Stop ” 
of the other. It is really a new “mood” 
the breeding of which might good- 
humouredly be called “By Stop and Go out 
of Control.” 


Passenger and cargo earnings in the first 
quarter of 1952 have improved on the corre- 
sponding period a year ago and cruising has 
also done better, but the rising cost of 
operation has to be met before an increased 
surplus is registered. 

In the absence of any international com- 
plications, Cunard trial estimate for 1952 may 
be assessed as on the 1951 level during 
the summer season but thereafter it would 
be unwise to venture an opinion, 


FAITH IN CANADA’S FUTURE 


Our ships have long been in Canada’s 
service and thousands of Canadians now 
engaging in her unbounded development may 
remember some early voyage in a Cunard 
or White Star ship. The expansion now in 
progress is offering opportunity for many 
more to make their homes there. 


There is no better evidence of Cunard 
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service to Canada than that in the 4. 


ended December 31st we have cone 
253,780 passengers to or from Canady and 
2,143,587 freight tons of cargo. 

With faith in Canada’s developing tradg 
contracts have been made for the building 


of two new ships, each about 20,000 tong 
gross, with service speed of 20 knots and 
designed to carry first and tourist classes of 
passengers. 


Sir Ashley Sparks has announced his wish 
not to submit for re-election to the board 
His hand has been a guiding influence jig 
Cunard affairs in the USA for 35 eventfyl 
years in the company’s history. As a senior 
member of the board his ready advice in ou 
problems will be greatly missed. 


. Mr W. H. Brown, who retired from the 
executive post of deputy general manizer a 
the end of 1951, has also signified his retire. 
ment from the board. 


Mr John M. Brocklebank is a member of 
a family which has long figured in shipping 
history. Appointed a Cunard director in July, 
1951, he now retires and submits himself for 
confirmation. 


HIGH TRADITIONS OF SERVICE 


Atlantic and Mediterranean—to visit the 
ships or sail in them—to meet the captaing 
and ships’ companies and to see their care 
for the successful performance of our com- 
pany’s service gives me much person! plea- 
sure. They have all put in a hard year’s 
work, maintaining the high traditions of the 
Cunard Company at sea, whether on the 
transatlantic service or cruising. On shore in 
our offices in the United Kingdom and 
Europe the management, technical superin- 
tendents and staffs equally spare no pains to 
give service to passengers and shippers, 
ably backed up as they always are by our 
passenger and freight agents. Last autumn 
I visited the company’s American and 
Canadian organisations. Their enthusiasm is 
boundless and their efficiency has to be 
experienced to be realised. 


Australia and New Zealand.—Mr R. H. 
Senior, deputy chairman of Port Line, has 
recently returned from an extended tour of 
the Port Line organisation there. He reports 
the managements, staffs and all agents are 
imbued with the desire to give satisfaction 
to all the trades for which their ships are # 
well equipped. 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon—the Brockle- 
bank Line, under Colonel D. H. Bates, the 
chairman, have been fortunate in their long 
history in their managements, superintendents 
and staffs. They are fortunate, too, in their 
agents at home and abroad and very 
experienced and skilful are their masters, 
officers and engineers. To all I send the 
company’s greetings and thanks for theif 
continuing support. There are no ventures 
to rival those of the sea and by the Grace of 
God no course is sounder than the compass 
setting to the Cunard horizon of joint 
endeavour. 


“We are a friendly people ” were the words 
used by His Late Majesty King George vi 
in his last broadcast on Christmas Day, 1951. 
It is this friendliness which, is the essenc 
British trades and service of the seas. There 
is a goodly measure of it in all ships of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II’s Merchant Navy 
and not least in the Cunard, Port am 
Brocklebank ships’and in their offices. It 8 
well stowed and carried ready for al! om 
friends around the world whom we s‘riv8 
to serve. 
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CAMMELL LAIRD AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The eighty-eighth annual meeting of 
C.mmell Laird and Company, Limited, was 
beld on May Sth at the registered office of 
the company, New.Chester Road, Birkenhead, 
Mr ]. C. Mather, the chairman, presiding. 


The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said: 

Ladies and gentlemen,—Before proceeding 
to the business of our eighty-cighth annual 
general meeting, I want to refer to the great 
loss which we have suffered by the death, on 
August 28, 1951, of Sir Robert Stewart 
Johnson, chairman and managing director of 
the company. Sir Robert came to Cammell 
Lairds in 1920, and rendered outstanding 
service to the company for 31 years. He was 
appointed managing director in 1922 and 
chairman in 1940, and in both these capacities 
steered the company through many difficult 
times to the satisfactory position in which he 
left it at his death. He was a man of great 
strength of character and tremendous energy, 
and was never afraid of saying or doing what 
he believed to be right. His knowledge of 
shipbuilding was unsurpassed and that, com- 
bined with a personal example of hard work 
and great charm of manner, earned the respect 
and affection of all with whom he came in 

ntact. The memory of his selfless devotion 
to the company’s interests will be an inspira- 
ton to us all in our attempts to follow his 
great example, 


Your board has appointed Mr Robert White 
Johnson, who had served as assistant manag- 
ing director for two years, to succeed Sir 
Robert as managing director. He has had the 
great advantage of several years of intensive 
waning under his father, and brings to his 
task many of the qualities inherited from him. 
He will, I am sure, prove a worthy successor 
to Sir Robert. My colleagues have done me 


I shall do my best to justify their choice. 


I would like to extend a welcome to Mr 

J. D. Toosey, who has recently been 
elected to the board and therefore comes 
before you for re-election. Mr Toosey is a 
member of the firm of Baring Brothers and 
Company Limited and a director of several 
important companies, and brings a wide 
experience of business and finance which will 
be of great help to us in our deliberations. 


I am glad to be able to report that we have 
égain had a busy year in our shipyard, and 
n view of the many difficulties which we 
have had to face, I hope you will agree that 
the results are satisfactory. I would like to 
take this opportunity of congratulating the 
management, staff and workmen and thank 
them, on your behalf, for all the good work 
they have done to produce these results. 


THE ACCOUNTS—ASSETS 


I will now turn to the accounts for the 
past year, of which you will have received 
2 copy. Dealing first with the assets, you will 
see that we have spent approximately £95,000 
on additions to buildings, machinery and 
Pant, and increased the valuation of loose 
tools by about £9,000. We have, however, 
written off the sum of £95,000 in order to 
Provide adequate depreciation, so that the 
total book value of these assets has been 
increased by rather less than £9,000. 


Investments in associated companies show 
é radical change in comparison with those of 
‘ast year, Our shareholdings in English Steel 
Corporation Limited having been taken over 
by the Iron and Steel Corporation of Great 
Britain, under the provisions of the Iron and 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 
MR J. C. MATHER’S REVIEW 


Steel Act, 1949, and these no longer appear in 
our balance sheet. 


The loan of £250,000 to Metropolitan- 
Cammell Carriage and Wagon Company 
Limited, which appeared in last year’s 
balance sheet was repaid during the year. 


Under current assets, stock-in-trade and 
work-in-progress are {£23 million higher than 
a year ago, and reflect not only the expansion 
in trade, but also the very considerable 
increase in costs with which the shipbuilding 
industry, in common with all other under- 
takings, has had to contend. A correspond- 
ing imcrease is shown in the amount 
instalments received on account of .work-in- 
progress. 


The large increase in our holdings of 
British Government stocks is almost entirely 
due to the receipt of 34 per cent British Iron 
and Steel Guaranteed Stock, 1979-81, in pay- 
ment for our English Steel Corporation 
interests. During the year we have sold 
about £1 million worth of undated stock and 
invested the proceeds in a medium-dated 
security. This has resulted in a book loss 
(referred to in Note 1), but most of this loss 
will be recovered at the maturity of the dated 
stock if, as anticipated, the stock is held until 
that date. 


Our bank balance at the end of the year 
exceeded {£3 million, and you will be in- 
terested to know that we have since invested 
£1 million in a careful selection of short-term 
gilt-edged stocks and insurance, bank and 
industrial equities, which will add to our 
investment income for the current year. 


LIABILITIES 


Turning to the other side of the balance 
sheet, you will notice that the board pro- 
poses to increase the general reserve by the 
allocation of £200,000 from this year’s profits, 
which, together with the £200,000 previously 
provided for taxation, but no longer required, 
as mentioned in Note 2, brings the total to 
£2,025,000. 


Under other revenue reserves, your direc- 
tors have deemed it advisable, in view of 
steeply rising costs, to increase our reserve 
for depreciation in the value of trading stocks 
by £60,000. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In the profit and loss account, the increase 
of £227,000 in trading profit is principally 
due to the inclusion of a proportion of profit 
on work-in-progress. Although it is not 
intended, as a general practice, to vary the 
normal basis of accounting, you will have 
noticed from Note 6 on the accounts, that a 
change has been made this year. Your board 
feels that in the case of contracts which have 
been extended over an urfusually long period, 
it is right and proper to bring into account 
a small proportion of the profit which has 
already been earned. The amount which 
has been brought into the present accounts 
is £150,000. 


You will have seen from Note 7 that we 
have a claim against English Steel Corpora- 
tion Limited for additional dividends for the 
period January 1, 1950, to February 14, 1951. 
This claim arises on the technical interpreta- 
tion of the 1949 Iron and Steel Act. The 
amount claimed is a sum exceeding £1} mil- 
lion net, and we are advised that we have 
a good case. The claim has been disputed 
by the ‘English Steel Corporation, and the 
question of pressing it depends on the larger 
policy decision to which | will refer later. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
The ever-increasing burden of taxation 


takes £777,000 (£211,000 more than last 


year) and represents over 60 per cent of our 
profit. The net profit for the year, after 
appropriating £60,000 to reserve for deprecia- 
tion in the value of trading stocks and allow- 
ing for the increased profits tax on the pro- 
posed distribution, is £463,550, slightly less 
than last year. Your directors feel, however, 
that although the government has taken a 
larger share of the profits, which would 
otherwise have been put to general reserve, 
a transfer of £200,000 is reasonable on this 
occasion, and that the shareholders should 
derive some benefit from the increase m 
trading profit. They therefore recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 11 per 
cent, making 14 per cent for the year, less 
tax. 


I think you may be interested to know what 
happens to each {1 of revenue earned by the 
company, and I give you the following figures. 
Materials required for the carrying out of our 
work take 8s. 10d., which leaves -1ls. 2d. to 
pay those engaged in the business, to put 
something to savings and to give the share- 
holders a fair return on their investment. Of 
this lls. 2d., wages takes 6s. 34d., or 56.3 per 
cent and overhead expenses and depreciation 
2s. 54d. or 22 per cent. That leaves 2s. 5d. 
out. of each {£1 as profit, but of this taxation 
takes 1s. 64d. and the remaining 10jd. is 
divided between savings (43d.) and dividend 
(6d.). 

ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 

As you are already aware, the company’s 
holdings in the English Steel Corporation 
Limited were transferred to the Iron and 
Steel Corporation of Great Britain in 
exchange for British Iron and Steel 34 per 
cent stock to the value of £6,827,396 15s. 
Our original investment was a valuable one, 
not only from the point of view of dividends 
received but also because of the many advan- 
tages arising from close association with an 
important steel producer. It now seems 
probable that we shall shortly be afforded an 
opportunity of re-acquiring our interest m 
the English Steel Corporation Limited, but 
you will not expect me to anticipate what 
our decision will be. 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE AND 
WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED 


The Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and 
Wagon Company Limited, in which your 
company owns a half interest had a satisfac- 
tory year, though shortage of steel and ship- 
ping prevented full use of its manufacturing 
resources, with the result that total deliveries 
were less than the record high level reached 
in 1950. While exports of railway vehicles 
to Commonwealth countries and Crown 
Colonies represented the greater part of the 
company’s output, large deliveries were made 
to British Railways. 


Deliveries of the latest design of light alloy 
coaches for the surface lines of the London 
Transport Executive have commenced, and 
further orders are anticipated for coaches 
built in this material. 


Further export orders ‘having been secured 
against increasingly severe competition from 
the Continent and elsewhere, the company 
has an extensive manufacturing programme 
for the present year including passenger 
coaches and goods wagons for railways in 
Africa, India, Ceylon, Malaya, Austraha, 
New Zealand, Argentina and for British 
Railways, 
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Having regard to the essential need of rail- 
way rolling stock not only for the transport 
requirements of normal trade but also for 
defence purposes, the company has made 
strong representations for sufficient alloca- 
tions of steel under the new distribution 
scheme for fulfilment of these important 
orders, seventy per cent of which are for 
export. 


Large deliveries of "buses were made to 
some of the principal operators in this 
country during the year. Shipments also 
commenced against contracts totalling 450 
“Olympic” integral vehicles for Argentina, 
and output at an increased rate is planned to 
continue this year concurrently with "buses 
for the home market where competition is 
increasing owing to a reduced demand. 

The company’s managing director, Sir 
Archibald Boyd, has recently made an exten- 
sive tour of Australia and New Zealand, a 
visit which will undoubtedly have a beneficial 
effect on Méetropolitan-Cammell’s business 
with those countries: and I would like to 
take this opportunity of thanking him and 
his colleagues for all their efforts on your 
behalf. 


SHIPYARDS AT BIRKENHEAD 


At our shipyards here in Birkenhead, we 
iaunched six ships totalling 69,100 gross tons 
and delivered six ships totalling 59,062 gross 
tons, including ships for the British Tanker 
Company Limited, Ellerman Lines Limited, 
the Booth Steamship Company, the Isle of 
Man Steam Packet Company, Lamport and 
Holt Line Limited and the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. 


Our ship repairing department has had a 
very busy year, carrying out repairs and refits 
on a total of 114 ships, which included the 
reconversion of the Festival of Britain ship 
“Campania” back to her original role of 
aircraft carrier. Conversion work on T.S.S. 
“ Gothic ” for the royal tour of Australia and 
New Zealand, which was referred to by my 
predecessor last year, was completed, and I 
amr pleased to report that this work won 


favourable comment from the royal house- 
hold. 


GOOD PROSPECTS—FULL ORDER BOOK 


We have a larger order book than ever 
before, and this includes orders from. old 
friends and new customers both in this 
country and overseas. We have also been 
entrusted by the British Admiralty with a 
number of contracts in connection with the 
defence programme. Prospects must there- 
fore be regarded as good, but the successful 
fulfilment of our contracts will be depen- 
dent on the receipt of regular and adequate 
supplies of raw materials, particularly steel. 

Earlier in my speech, I conveyed our 
thanks to the employees of this company for 
the work which they have done during the 
year. This was not by any means a for- 
mality, because I know that the vast majority 
of our employees, both in the offices and in 
the. yard, have worked hard and done a 
thoroughly good job. We want them to be 
well paid for this work and to look forward 
to a continually improving standard of living, 
but I feel that I must strike a note of warn- 
ing. Any further increase in wages and 
salaries, without at least a corresponding in- 
crease in. production, can have but one 
result and that is to put us out of the market. 
The only way to ensure continued prosperity 
and full employment in our industry, is to 
lower the cost of the ships which we build. 
I believe that we have already reached the 
point where our customers are beginning to 
wonder whether they can afford the prices 
which we are compelled to charge today. 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


We cannot say yet what will be the effect 
of the Excess Profits Levy on next year’s 
results. Whatever the effect, I think it is a 
bad tax, because it makes it still more diffi- 





cult for industry and commerce to put to 
one side the savings which are essential to 
meet the inflated cost of maintaining and 
replacing their assets, We have in this 
company accumulated substantial reserves, 
but it would be a bold man who dared to say 
that they were adequate. We have a heavy 
programme ahead of us in the maintenance 
of our plant and the modernisation of our 
equipment, particularly in the ship repairing 
department, and the management is giving 
much time and thought to this problem. But 
many concerns, and particularly our cus- 
tomers, the shipowners, however large the 
so-called “profits” which they make (I 
prefer to call them “ savings”) are not 
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allowed to keep enough to meet the oo 

replacing their fleets. much has vee 
said on this subject that the Go, ernment 
must be well aware of the problem and we 
can only hope that they will do something 
about it. The country is in difficult ics today 
because we are spending more than we earn 
and have'virtually spent our savings as well, 
The Government has taken steps which we 
all hope will bring earning and spen< ng into 
closer reer but the most important 
thing for the long-term welfare of the 
country is the building up of substantial 
savings to carry us through the difficult times 
which will certainly come. 


The report was adopted. 





HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


STABILITY DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 
MR R. O. HAMBRO’S STATEMENT 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Hambros Bank Limited will be held on 
Thursday, June 5, 1952, at the offices of the 
Bank, 41, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


The following is the statement of the 
Chairman, Mr R. O. Hambro, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year to 
March 31, 1952:— 


The twelve months which have passed 
since I last addressed you have been full of 
difficulty for a business such as ours. The 
general depreciation of our currency 
throughout the world during the latter part 
of the late Government’s term of office 
affected all classes of international trade and 
the necessary restrictions since imposed to 
try and rectify this have added to the prob- 
lems which we and our customers abroad 
have had to face. The present Government 
is now applying the orthodox remedies of the 
use of the bank rates cutting down subsidies 
and the operation of a sterner credit restric- 
tion policy, the effect of which is already 
becoming apparent and will in the long run 
restore confidence in our currency. 


On the other hand, the deflationary effect 
of all this is bound to be hard on business 
at home, with the consequent danger of un- 
employment and industrial distress which are 
the inevitable results of deflation. However, 
of the two evils it must surely be wise to take 
the road of sound money where savings can 
be assured and where, though less money is 
earned, the income available can buy more of 
the necessities of life. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


It is unfortunate that, co-incidental with 
our present difficulties, drastic import 
restrictions are of necessity being imposed 
also by other members of the Common- 
wealth, which will mean a serious loss of 
markets to important branches of industry 
here, many of which are already beginning to 
feel the pinch. 


The ultimate .effect also of EPL. cannot 
be overlooked, as, although this is a measure 
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Statement of Accounts, 31st March, 1952 
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avowedly intended to restrict rearmament 
profits, it must in its present form inevitably 
affect to a greater or lesser degree 4|| 


5 : 2 | pro- 
gressive sections of the country’s commerce 
and industry. 


SATISFACTORY POSITION 


It is, therefore, very satisfactory that the 
figures of the balance sheet of the Bank show 
such stability in spite of the difficulties 
which I have mentioned. There has been a 
slight falling off of our acceptance business 
during the year but the previous year’s figure 


was exceptional by comparison with that of 
the year immediately preceding it. The 
deposits are slightly up on last year and the 
liquidity sition is very favourable, 
Altogether I have no hesitation in saying that 
the overall picture is one of strength and 


shows a sound and active business 


There has been no great change during 
the year in the geographical source of our 
activities. As always, our chief customers 
continue to be our Scandinavian friends and 
our business of long standing’ with our bank- 
ing connections in Italy has been maintained. 
As a result of the new regulations for deal- 
ings in foreign exchange we have been able 
to give some activity to our accounts with 
American banks from whom we receive very 
friendly reciprocity and, naturally, it will be 
our endeavour to extend this branch of our 
activities in other directions as circumstances 
permit. 

LARGER PROFITS 


Since the last balance sheet we have added 
to the capital employed by the issue of 
1 million new fully paid shares of {1 each 
the benefit of which has been available during 
the latter six months and this is reflecied by 
the increased profit figure for the year of 
£382,106. This will allow us to recommend 
the same final dividend on the increased 
capital as was paid on the old. 

The year ahead of us is obviously full of 
difficulties but with the support of our good 
friends at home and all over the world and 
the help of our staff, who have continued 10 
give that loyalty and devotion which they 
have always shown, Wwe are confident that the 
bank can not only maintain but increase 18 
activities. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON 


in the absence of the chairman, Sir John 
aig, who is abroad on business, the follow- 
° statement was made by the deputy chair- 
n. Sir Andrew MecCance, at the annual 
yeneral meeting held in March, 1952:— 
On former occasions when the accounts 
vere published, it has been customary to 
muke some comments on the results obtained 
ond to record the progress and development 
( the company and its prospects. These 
wre still matters of general interest and it is 
oped that a few words of explanation on 
ibe balance sheet and accounts may be 
helpful. 


ACCOUNTS 


On February 14, 1951, the shares of the 
ompany vested in the Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration of Great Britain. In consequence 
cf this change in ownership, the balance of 
fits unappropriated at the date of vesting 
i the surplus-arising from the revaluation 
of the opening stocks, have been transferred 
to general reserve imcreasing that reserve 
from £1 million to £2,459,359. The un- 
appropriated profits carried forward to next 
vear have arisen from the results of trading 
since that date. 


The close of the financial year of the 
company has been changed following a 
request from the Iron and Steel Corporation 
of Great Britain. It now ends on the Satur- 
day nearest to September 30th im each year 
instead of December 31st as formerly. The 
<counts for 1951 therefore cover a trading 
per.od of only nine months instead of rwelve 
months as in previous years. 


— 


™ 


INCOME TAX PROVISION 


In such circumstances, comparison of the 
results with the previous year’s trading is 
not easy. In particular, the amount carried 
forward to next year has been reduced by 
the decision to provide twelve months income 
‘ax from the profits of the nine months 
period, but the directors considered such a 
sicp necessary in view of Inland Revenue 
practice governing changes in the accounting 
period. The reduction in respect of the 
additional three months is shown separately 

the accounts, and it is estimated in the 
case Of Colvilles at £302,000 and of the 
group at £500,500. A better comparison is 
provided by the fact that the average gross 
trading profit earned each month during 1951 
‘,316,718) has been very similar to the aver- 
age gross trading profit (£303,042) for each 
month of 1950, 

_ 1 would ask you to note that the company 
have over £3,500,000 on loan at call to the 
-1on and Steel Corporation of Great Britain. 
‘his explains the difference in the cash 
posiuion im comparison with phat of last year. 


it might be asked why the additions to the 
hxed assets shown in the accounts of 
( olvilles Limited during the year 
41,279,629) are more than those shown in 
the consolidated accounts of the group 
(f ae BS difference is due to 
wnung off the value of the melti at 
Blochairn Works in the books Of the Seal 
“ompany of Scotland, as this shop was 
ciosed down during the period and will not 
*ga1n be brought into production. 

Capital commitments for the grou 
41,873,950) include the amount required ter 
‘ne completion of the new coke ovens at 


SHORTAGE OF SCRAP 


SIR ANDREW McCANCE’S REVIEW 


Clyde Iron Works and schemes of improve- 
ment mentioned later. 


PRODUCTION ‘AND RAW MATERIALS 


Production from the Colville Group for 
the calendar year has been as follows: — 


1951 1950 
Pig Iron ....... 546,335 488,303 
Steel Ingots .... 1,664,922 1,887,170 


The output of pig iron increased over that 
of the previous year because all furnaces 
at Clyde Iron Works were continuously in 
blast throughout the period: Had it not 
been for a shortage of iron ore during the 
first half of the year and a continuous short- 
age of coke received from outside sources— 
a shortage which still persists—an even 
greater tonnage of pig iron could have been 
obtained. When the new coke ovens are in 
operation, the blast furnaces will be inde- 
pendent of outside supplies of coke and a 
definite benefit should be obtained from 
improved quality and from the fact that all 
our requirements will then be produced 
under the control of the company. 


During the first half of the year steel ingot 
production at all the works of the group was 
well maintained, but an increasing shortage 
of raw materials, particularly scrap, began to 
be noticeable during the summer months. 
These shortages greatly reduced our steel 
production and increased our costs, and the 
use.of stocks was forced to such an extent 
that by the end of the period they had been 
reduced to abnormally low levels. 


SCRAP SITUATION 


A shortage of scrap throughout the whole 
world has been a striking feature of postwar 
conditions. Britain has always been a large 
importer of scrap, and prior to the war no 
great difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
all that was required. Ships that carried our 
exports of steel and machinefy to other lands 
found scrap a very suitable cargo to bring 
back on the return journey. North and 
South America and our Colonies contributed 
the ‘major share of this trade. 


The war interfered seriously with this 
exchange for two reasons: firstly, through 
attacks on our mercantile shipping and, 
latterly, throu our inability to export 
civilian goods during the course of a struggle 
that was taxing our total industrial strength. 
Deprived of steel supplies from us, ether 
countries began to promote schemes to make 
themselves <elf-sufficient in steel production, 
with the result that they now require for 
their own steel industries the scrap they 
formerly exported to us. 


POSITION IN UNITED STATES 


Perhaps the major change, however, took 
place in the United States, which in prewar 
times was a scrap ¢ ing country. . 
the rapid extension in the use of oil as fuel 
allowed American steelworks to melt a larger 

roportion of scrap in their open hearth 
faces than they had hitherto regarded as 
practicable. As a result, the United States 
is no longer an exporter of ee 
American supplies are barely ient now 
for American needs, and in times of high 
demand imports are required to make up the 
difference. Since the war, supplies from 
Germany have met the demand in this 


country, but with the reduction in supplies 
from this source which is taking place the 
difficulty of finding alternative sources is 
becoming more pronounced. Scotland has 
traditionally been a large user of scrap, and 
this adoption of the technique of high scrap 
usage by other steel-producing countries has 
naturally been to us a matter of importance 
and concern. 


The directors had foreseen that such trends 
were inevitable and for some years they have 
promoted plans to increase the production 
of pig iron so that a larger proportion of the 
ingots produced by the company could be 
made by the use of hot metal practice. The 
growth of Clydebridge and Clyde Iron Works 
has followed naturally as a consequence of 
that policy. A further extension of this line 
of development is more than ever necessary 
today, but postwar conditions have created 
new and unforeseen problems. The cxpan- 
sion of pig iron production requires more 
coking coal, and = production of coking 
coal in Scotland might well become a limiting 
factor if the development of available Scottish 
resources is not pursued with determination 
and urgency. 


WORKS AND PLANT 


The new coke ovens at Clyde Iron Works 
are nearing completion, but i will be a few 
months yet before they are in operation. ‘The 
order for these ovens was placed 4} years 
ago, and this illustrates the length of time 
now requiréd for the construction of plant of 
this kind. The Clydebridge Melting Shop 
extension, agreed at the same time, is in full 
production and has proved of great benefit 
to the output at these works. 


The second stage im the reconstruction of 
No. 4 Melting Shop at Daizell Works is well 
under way, and it will constitute when com- 

leted a first-class and efficient modern unit 
or the manufacture of special quality carbon 
and other steels. The Bar Mill associated 
with this Melting Shop—is also being re- 
arranged after a most detailed study of its 
possibilities, and a very substantial increase 
in its capacity will be achieved with a mini- 
mum capital expenditure. A similar type of 
reconstruction is also in progress at the Mer- 
chant Mill at Motherwell, devoted to the 
rolling of light sections, whereby the judicious 
replacement of some plant units and the 
alterations of others the capacity will be in- 
creased and the rolling cost substantially 
reduced. 


The high cost of new plant under present- 
day conditions makes it very necessary to 
study with care the possibilities of existing 
equipment. In some instances such plant 
can be effectively modernised to give greatly 
improved results for an expenditure which is 
low compared with the cost of a new installa- 
tion. Low capital cost combined with a 
production cost which compares favourably 
with that of a new plant offers advantages 
that are likely to be even more important in 
the future than. they are today. 


The necessity for economy in fuel has been 
emphasised in previous statements on more 
than one occasion and a further step towards 
this end has been taken with the decision to 
electrify the 36-in. section mill of the Lanark- 
shire Steel Company. 

Power will be supplied mainly from the 
enlarged power station at the same works, 
which utilises steam generated from waste 
heat. This station wil] ultimately absorb all 
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the production of such steam from both 
Dalzell and Lanarkshire works. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our investment in subsidiary companies 
has been increased and now stands in the 
balance sheet at £2,549,356 against £2,061,856 
last year. This increase arises from the 
purchase by the company from tte Iron and 
Steel Corporation of Great Britain of the 
6 per cent preference shares of the Lanark- 
shire Steel Company and the 5 per cent 
preference shares of Smith & McLean. 
Colvilles now own all the issued share capital 
of these companies. 


All the subsidiary companies have been 
actively engaged throughout the year. 
Rearmament has made heavy demands on 
their capacity and there is every indication 
that this will continue during the present 
year. 

The Mossend Engineering Works, which 1s 
run as a separate division of the Colville 
group, has now been fully. equipped as a 
centre for the reconstruction and erection of 
the engineering plant required by the parent 
company and its subsidiaries. As an example 
of what this works can undertake, during the 
past year the cogging mills at Clydebridge 
and at Lanarkshire have been entirely recon- 
structed and they are now giving an excellent 
account of themselves in operation. These 
engineering facilities have proved of the 
greatest service in overtaking the repairs 
which were of necessity deferred owing to 
the conditions existing during the war. 


STAFF 


For many years. the company has had in 
existence a superannuation scheme for the 
benefit of the staff and from time to time 
contributions have been required in order 
that the benefits which the staff could expect 
might be brought into line with the changing 
conditions of the day. 

With the lowering in the value of money in 
this country, which has taken place since the 
war, the directors considered that a re-exami- 
nation of the whole scheme was again due and 
this was carried out. They have made the 
changes recommended with special pleasure 
as the loyal assistance of the managers and 
staff in achieving the successful results of the 
company is a contribution which the directors 
gratefully appreciate. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


POWERS-SAMAS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of Powers- 
Samas Accounting Machines, Limited, was 
held on May Sth in London, Col. A. T. 
Maxwell, TD (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Trading conditions have not been easy in 
1951, and we have had to contend with our 
fair share of problems, including shortages, 
both of manpower and materials. Never- 
theless, these difficulties have been largely 
overcome, and results have been achieved 
which in the circumstances can be considered 
satisfactory. Both at home and abroad, the 
company’s business continued to expand, 
and the total volume of orders received 
during the year attained an all-time record. 
In addition to a substantial increase in the 
business done in existing overseas markets, 
Powers-Samas equipment was available for 
the / first time in the United States of 
America, Western Germany, Holland and 
Finland, all of which resulted in the quantity 
of our export orders in the period under 


review being 23 per cent greater by volume 
than in the previous year. 

While the gross trading profit at £1,047,875 
shows a slight increase against £1,040,401 
in 1950, the profit available for appropriation 
and taxation is £49,203 less than the previou's 
year. This is mainly due to the imcrease in 
the provision for depreciation arising out of 
the greater volume of machines on rental. 


The taxation provision for 1951 absorbs 
£344,200 of the profit of £652,234, leaving 
available for distribution £308,034 against 
£361,437 for 1950. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ENGLISH 
ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN BOND AND 
SHARE HOLDERS, 
LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The English Association of American 
Bond and Share Holders, Limited, was held 
on May Ist at 5 Great Winchester Street, 
London, EC, Mr J. F. A. Swanston (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr C. R. Hardy) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 


The chairman said: Gentlemen,—Unless 
= shareholder signifies to the contrary, I 
will assume it to be the wish of the meeting 
that the annual report be taken as read, 
(Agreed.) 


It has been a source of great satisfaction 
to all in these islands to watch the splendid 
progress of our sister country in the Common- 
wealth, Canada. The phenomenal develop- 
ment of her oil resources and of her minerals 
has filled us all with pride. Our keen regret 
is that circumstances have prevented this 
country from taking part in this work; 
and it has been left to that great and enter- 
prising company, The Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, to be the pioneer in the 
development of the oil industry. With her 
great natural resources, and the wise states- 
manship shown in the management of her 
finances, Canada’s future is indeed an enviable 
one. The Financial Times issue of April 18th 
published an article on this subject, which 
we recommend to the attention of any 
interested person. American citizens are 


becoming increasingly interested in Canadian 
enterprises. 


IMPORT TARIFFS 


A section of manufacturers in the United 
States has recently endeavoured to popularise 
a movement for increasing import tariffs on 
British manufactures, which offer serious 
price competition with American products. 
Secretary of State, Mr Dean Acheson, has 
spoken very strongly to his nenee 
against such action, damaging as it would be 
to Britain’s efforts to close the dollar gap. 
Mr Acheson pointed out that such efforts, if 
successful, would inevitably have serious 
repercussions in the United States inasmuch 
as if Britain could not sell to America she 
could not buy from her. He has also pointed 
out if countries were to lessen their depend- 
ence on American Grant Aid, and_to carry 
their share of military burden, it was neces- 
sary that they earned more dollars. 


If we and our partners in the free world 
are to build the kind of economic and mili- 
tary strength we need for our security, we 
must all co-operate to reduce and minimise 
barriers to trade between us. 


This may seem elementary, but it would 
appear that it cannot be too often stressed 
both here and in the United States. 


THE ECONOMIST, May 10, 1952 
a 
“SPECIAL ” CERTIFICATES SYSTE\, 


I have made a reference in most 
our system of “special” certificate 
call them, and may I, once more, explain 
this system. The original dollar share cert). 
ficates, either Canadian or American, are 
registered in this association’s name and 
endorsed in blank ; they are then deposited 
with the Westminster Bank Limited, Agains; 
these deposited share certificates we issue our 
own certificates, bearing the counter-signature 
of the bank as custodians. Our own 
“ special” certificates are issued in any name 
or names desired, and dividends are paid to 
the first name in an account or to any desig- 
nated bank or other agent. The advantage 
of this system is that this association is ip 
direct touch with the owner, whose interests 
are watched over. Thus in the event of new 
issues with prior subscription rights to share. 
holders, the association takes care that share- 
holders are promptly communicated with and 
their wishes as to selling subscription rights 
promptly dealt with. At the moment there 
are restrictions on subscribing for new dollar 
issues. Sometimes these rights have a high 
saleable value. If no instructions are received 
from holders of our certificates the rights are 
sold and the proceeds are paid to the certifi- 
cate holder. Holders of our “ special” 
certificates are entitled to any information 
derivable from our constantly revised records, 
free of charge. 


Well, gentlemen, if I were to repeat the 
observations I ventured t& make a year ago 
as to the prospects of the British investor 
purchasing dollar stocks I fear it would fairly 
represent the present situation ; though those 
fortunate individuals who have been in a 
position to control a certain amount of dollars 
have been able to profit by that fact. 


It is a satisfaction to place on record, in our 
annual report, our high appreciation of the 
work of our officers and staff, which has so 
materially contributed to the success of your 
association. 


You will have seen from a perusal of the 
annual report that progress is shown in all 
directions, and that our reserves now exceed 
our issued capital. There is every indication 
that this progress will continue. The figures 
given in our report are so plain for al! to see 
that I do not think any purpose would be 
served by my commenting thereon. I will 
therefore proceed to the formal business. 

I beg to move: 

“ That the report and statement of accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1951, be 
received and adopted, and that a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, namely £1 per share, be 
distributed, making with the interim divi- 
dend of 10s, per share, already distributed, 
a total of 15 per cent, less income tax, on the 
paid-up capital of the company.” 

Mr Leslie W. Farrow, CBE, seconded the 
resolution and it was carried unanimously. 

The chairman proposed the re-election of 
Mr Hubert Smithers, OBE, the director 
retiring by rotation. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Ritchie of Dundee 
seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed ‘o the 
chairman, which he suitably acknowledged. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


a, 


years tg 
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Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
- 22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 
LT.-COL. JOHN LESLIE’S REVIEW 


Che annual general meeting of the Com- 

wercial Union Assurance Company, Limited, 

be held on May 26th, at the head office, 
Cornhill, London, E.C, 


following is an extract from the 
-y by Lt.-Col. John Leslie, the chairman, 
e report and accounts and balance-sheet 
the year 1951. 


r results for the year 1951 have again 
ed satisfactory, although there have been 
variations im the incidence of profit 
nest the various sections of the business. 
perhaps desirable to remind the stock- 
ers that a true picture of insurance 
esults can only be obtained by looking at 
the figures for a minimum period of, say, 
ears, and it may be convenient to take 
ef look at the progress of our company 
» the period since the ending of the 
During these years we have made con- 
good profits, but in retrospect a 
emarkable feature has been the great 

in the premium income. 


ll now turn to the departmental 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


i premium income, 1951 ... £21,270,843 
premium income, 1950 ... 18,769,329 


Increase ..isedeccced £2,501,514 


. he ratio of claims paid and outstanding 
4 s 4144 per cent, commission absorbed 
84 per cent, amd expenses of manage- 
) nt accounted for 22.23 per cent. After 
tment of the reserve for unexpired risks, 
there was an wnderwriting profit of 
/.2,506,603, or 11.78 per cent of the premium 
ncome. The sum of £1,850,000 has been 
transferred to profit and loss account and the 
fire fund now amounts to £18,402,493 or 

2 per cent of the premium income. 


° premium income at home continues to 
grow and the results have been satisfactory. 
; This expansion in premium income is, how- 

ever, in part a reflection of inflationary con- 
dittons. Under-insurance, om the other 


: hand, is still a feature, particularly in the 
‘ case of householders, and I would take this 
i, opportunity of drawing their atfention once 
e ‘gain to the necessity for adequate insurance 
view of the continuous rise in values in 

4 recent years. 
have constantly kept in mind the 
C mportance Of our operations in overseas 


. ‘crritories ; we have endeavoured everywhere 

maintain the standard that the world has 

ome to expect of British insurance, and we 

* e been gratified by the considerable ex- 

d nsion during the year of our business in 
ny of these territories. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 








New policies Annuities 
a Net sums Amount 
' aaa ote Pe. p.a. 
0 195 , 6,664,048 9 £304,500 
h 50 «12,081 =—17,002,441 3,306 197,394 
, +422 —338,393 +1,653 + 107,106 











The gross sums assured totalled £17,443,069, 
‘ompared with £17,712,084 in 1950, the sli 
drop from the record 1950 figure being 
entrely to one very large life ‘ 
which appeared in the 1950 total. The 
per policy of 


average gross new sum ass 





strength of its reserves. 


£1,395 compared with £1,466 in 1950 and 
£1,152 in 1949, but owing to the increasing 
practice of issuing one master policy to cover 
a number of lives, average sums assured have 
less value as a method of measuring the 
improvement in life assurance cover. Sub- 
stantial business was written during the year 
by our specialised pension schemes depart- 
ment, and the company’s excellent terms 
attracted many inquiries for “top hat” 
arrangements for directors and senior execu- 
tives. 


During the year the life fund increased 
by £1,341,710 to £42,368,499, after making 
a tentative provision of £1,100,000 to cover 
depreciation of investments on a strict market 
price valuation, though it should be noted 
that by far the greater part of this special 
provision is necessitated by the fall in market 
value of our holdings of dated stocks of gilt- 
edged class For the first time in the com- 
pany’s history the net premium income in 
respect of life assurance policies has exceeded 
£4 million, the exact amount of £4,063,126 
being £435,943 in excess of the 1950 figure. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net premium income, 1951 
Net premium income, 1950 


£2,549,701 
1,761,329 


Increase es £788,372 


The claims paid and outstanding, after 
deduction of reinsurances and  salvages, 
amounted to £1,558,463, and out of the profit 
of the 1949 underwriting year now closed 
the sum of £500,000 has been transferred to 
profit and loss account. The marine fund is 
increased by £212,767 and now stands at 
£3,665,831, or 143.77 per cent of the 
premium income. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Net premium income, 1951 ... £20,440,921 
Net premium income, 1950 ... 18,308,511 


DRCSUIND idcriitdacbeccticccad £2,132,410 


The ratio of claims paid out and outstand- 
ing was 57.74 per cent, commission 18.10 per 
cent, and expenses of management 17.62 per 
cent. After adjustment of the reserve for 
unexpired risks, there remained an under- 
writing profit of £483,810, or 2.37 per cent 
of the premium income. The sum of 
£300,000 has been transferred to profit and 
loss account, and the accident fund now 
amounts to £13,665,597, or 66.85 per cent of 
the premium income. 

With a full realisation of the importance 
to the company of restraint in dividend 
declarations, particularly at a time when we 
may be approaching more difficult trading 
conditions, the directors have reached the 
conclusion that a modest increase would be 
no more than consonant with the satisfactory 
state of the company’s business and 
Last year the 
dividend was 8s. 6d. unit of stock and 
an interim dividend of 4s. per unit of stock 


directors i 
Gees te 1988 a Oe re wes ee 
a total for the year of 9s. per unit of stock. 
The assets show jon in all sections 
— the aaituaks growth of the 
usiness. 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The one hundred and forty-seventh 
annual general meeting of the Caledonian 
Insurance Company was held on May 8th, 
at Edinburgh. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr Henry 
J. Ross: — 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Our new business for the year was a record 
in the history of the company. The net sums 
assured amounted to £3,019,036 and deferred 
annuities for £106,120 per annum net were 
issued. These figures compare with 
£2,312,830 and £73,900 per annum respec- 
tively for the previous year. 


The premium income increased by 
£61,009 and our net interest income at 
£349,102 was greater by £35,828 than the 
amount for 1950. I am pleased to report 
that the net rate of interest for,the year was 
£3 9s. 3d. per cent, as compared with 
£3 3s. 11d. per cent last year. 


Death claims showed a slight increase, 
which reflects the trend of our business, but 
our mortality experience was again favour- 
able. Surrenders showed a slight decrease 
for the year. The ratio of commission and 
expenses to premium income was 16.2 per 
cent, as compared with 16.1 per cent in 1950. 


The life assurance and annuity fund at 
£10,421,479 increased by £353,997 during 
the year. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1951 was 
£3,304,365, an increase of £285,480 over the 
figure for 1950, which was the previous 
record for the department, 


Our fire underwriting at home was again 
very successful, and in a year when unsettled 
conditions prevailed in many areas through- 
out the world it is satisfactory to know that 
our overseas department had a particularly 
profitable year’s trading. Our results in the 
United States and Canada, however, were 
disappointing. After increasing the addi- 
tional provision by £100,000, the sum of 
£307,461 has been transferred to the profit 
and loss account. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the year showed 
further increase and the figure {2,451,725 is 
a record for the department. 


Our. underwriting in all sections other than 
motor was successful, but I regret to state 
that, owing to the heavy claims in that 
department, the account as a whole showed 
a loss of £37,546. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The sum of £75,000 has been transferred 
from the account to the profit and loss 
account. The fund at £950,923 represents 
165.5 per cent of the premium income, which 
percentage is very satisfactory. 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME 


The total premium income for all depart- 
ments for 1941 was £7,255,211, which reflects 
the steady and continued development of our 
business. 


PROFIT AND LOSS AND APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNTS 


The amount of interest, dividends and 
rents (less tax) not carried to other accounts 
was £116,632. 

The balance for the year transferred to 
the appropriation account was £169,363 after 
providing for taxation and bad and doubtful 
debts. 
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: THE EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 
STEADY DEVELOPMENT 


The seventy-first annual general meeting of 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 


tion, Limited, will be held on May 28th in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord 


Courtauld-Thomson, KBE, CB, circulated 
with the report and accounts for 1951:— 


The combined premium income of our 
group of companies for 1951 was £23,463,885, 
an increase of £2,533,155 on that for 1950. 
The results of our underwriting have again, 
on the whole, been satisfactory, except in the 
United States, where the outcome of the 
operations of the year was unfavourable. The 
result of qur trading for the year was a loss of 
£335,332. This is reduced by a net credit 
for United Kingdom taxation and by the 
release of taxation provisions no longer 
required so that we have available, with the 
balance brought forward from last year, an 
amount of £792,753. The dividend for the 
year costs £161,604, leaving the carry forward 
at £631,149. 


We again show a good increase in the pre- 
miums in the fire account, from £1,519,228 
to £1,812,320 and the total profit rose from 
£147,712 to £165,184. Our overseas business 
continued to do well, while the results in the 
United Kingdom were again most gratifying. 
Our fire business in the United States 1s 
increasing steadily and shows every sign of 
developing satisfactorily. 


Our premiums in the accident and general 
account have increased by over £2 million to 
£19,176,466.. Our total motor premiums have 
increased, but our experience has been 
unsatisfactory, and the United States has pro- 
vided us with tbe worst results of all. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


In workmen’s compensation insurance we 
show an increase from £4,493,589- to 
£5,032,765 in our premium income. In the 
United States this class, which has been 
profitable for us in recent years, took an 
unfavoural@e turn. In spite of these diffi- 
culties, it is satisfactory that we have, over 
the last three years, made about 5 per cent 
profit. This class has continued to be profit- 
able generally in territories overseas other 
than the United States, but the unfavourable 
experience of employers’ liability business in 
the United Kingdom has necéssitated an 
upward revision of premium rates by the 
companies. 


The rest of our premiums in the accident 
and general account amounted to £5,891,682, 
an increase of £462,311. These classes have, 
overall, continued to show substantial and 
profitable development. 


In the United Kingdom we increased our 
total premiums by a further 12 per cent on 
those of 1950, but owing to the adverse motor 
experience the percentage of profit on the 
whole business was considerably lower. Our 
business in territories overseas, other than 
the United States, has again grown appre- 
ciably and produced a satisfactory margin of 
profit. 


The Corporation’s total investments at 
£27,755,525 show an_ increase of over 
£1 million on the year, and their market value 
+N year: 3ist was in excess of their book 
value: 


Although from time to time we are bound 
to pass through periods when even the care 
and skill of management and staff cannot 
avoid a disappointing result—as in 1951— 
insurance, and particularly British insurance, 
must remain an essential and, consequently, 
a live and developing factor in world trade 
and commerce. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany will be held in London on June 4th. 


The following are points from the review 
of the report, accounts and balance sheets 
for the year 1951 by the chairman, Mr 
Anthony G. de Rothschild: — 


Life Department.—The net new business 
completed during the year amounted to 
“7,774,286, compared with £6,264,563 in 
1950. The purchase money for immediate 
annuities amounted to £56,923, as — 
£54,860 in the previous year, and deferred 
annuities were issued for £147,682 per 
annum, as against £123,538 the previous 
year. Claims by death amounted to £692,690, 
as compared with £575,097. 


Fire Department.—The net premiums 
amounted to £5,456,725 or £317,774 more 
than those of 1950. The claims, paid and 
outstanding, amounted to £1,621,084. The 
surplus amounts to £1,252,381. 


Accident Department.—The net preniiums 
amounted to {£ 4,412,058, which is £536,094 
more than the income for 1950. The result 
is a surplus of £362,227, compared with 
£443,934. 


Marine ————— net premiums 
amounted to £2,519,892, an increase of 
£522,733 on 1950. The underwriting account 
for 1949 has now been closed, with a balance 
of £403,904, and after utilising £205,389 for 
claims falling on previous years, the remain- 
ing surplus of £198,515 has been transferred 
to profit and loss, compared with £131,312 
last year. 


Trustee Department.—The fees received 
by the trustee department for 1951 amounted 
to £16,500. 

Investment Department.—The deprecia- 
tion in the whale of our Stock Exchange 
securities was less than might have been 
expected, and in the case of the members’ 
funds was amply covered by the previous 
margin existing between book and market 
values. In the case of the Alliance life and 
annuity funds however, where the previous 
margin was smaller, the book values at the 
end of the year exceeded the market values 
by a comparatively small amount. Nearly 
two-thirds in value of the portfolio consists 
of securities with definite dates of redemp- 
tion and that over a period these will auto- 
matically increase in value by very much 
more than the amount of the present 
depreciation. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


Turning now to the profit and loss 
account, the following appropriations have 
been made:—£200,000 to t staff n- 


sion trust funds, of which £25,000 relates 
to the fund of a subsidiary company, 
£22,000 to the widows’ and orphans’ fund, 
and £105,279 to writing down the book 
values of Stock Exchange securities held by 
subsidiary companies. In addition to these 
appropriations, £200,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the additional reserve in the marine 
department. 


The board also feel that in view of the 
general uncertainty of the present times, it 
would be desirable to set up a contingency 
reserve which could be used for any par- 
ticular purpose which time may show to be 
necessary. They have accordingly decided 
to appropriate £500,000 for this purpose. 

_Finally, it has been decided to increase the 
dividend to 22s. per share, less income tax, 
An interim dividend of 10s. per share, less 
income tax, was paid in January last and the 
balance will be payable in July next. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting y 
the General Accident Fire and Life Animes 
Corporation, Limited, will be held on Men 
28th. The following is an extract from - 
circulated address by the chairman Sir 
Stanley Norie-Miller, Bt, MC, JP: ° 


Once again there is impressive evidence of 
continued vigorous progress, The ne: income 
from all sources amounted to £35,169 54) 
an increase of £3,675,872. The balance fo, 
the year was £1,165,929 as compared with 
£1,265,422. The directors recommend 4 
final dividend of 3s. per share, making the 
total dividend 5s. per share as against 4s 6d 
The net new life business completed during 
the year passed the four million pound mark 


In the accident and general account the 
premium income at £28,776,652 shows , 
further substantial increase of ever {3 million 
The transfer to profit and lots of £266,959 
is a considerable diminution on the figure of 
£843,559 for 1950. Motor business, which 
is preponderant in this account, continues to 
give cause for anxiety, and in most parts of 
the world where we operate has failed ty 
produce even a modest return. In the fire 
account the year has again been most satisfac. 
tory. Our net premiums have trebled in the 
past six years, and in 1951 exceeded £3 mil- 
lion. 

The development of the marine account 
has been continued on conservative lines 
The fund at the close of the year represents 
124 per cent of the premium income 

ProFit AND Loss Account: After making 
reserves, pension funds and dividend appr- 
priations, the balance carried’ forward js 
slightly increased at £449,312 

The balance sheet clearly demonstrates the 
solid strength of the Corporation, and we 
can look forward to the future with every 
confidence. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND 
LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
CONTINUED EXPANSION 
Record Fire, Accident and Marine pre- 


miums, at £26,174,680, and record new life 
business at £7,268,722, were figures g.ven 0 


a statement issued by the chairman, Col. A 
C. Tod, CBE, TD, DL, with the one 
hundred and sixteenth annual report and 


accounts of The Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company Limited 


Underwriting profit, £1,079,238, or 4.12 
per cent, was not so favourable as in 19%) 
(£1,206,236, or 5.33 per cent) but the result 
was satisfactory and had been bettered only 
twice in 115 years. 


The profit, impressive in total, — 
than 2d. for each £1 of premium receive 
after payment of taxes and other outgoings. 


More than three-quarters of the premiums 
came from abroad, emphasising the 
mendous value to Britain of the compaqys 
overseas’ operations. The chairman stressed 
that this business was based on confidence 
It was disturbing to find in many lands 4 
lack of confidence in Britain’s financial sur, 
arising very largely from the inconvertibility 
of the £ sterling. To set this right, be 
trusted the country would not flinch irom 
trying to follow the hard course. Failure © 
do this, it seemed to him, would inevitably 
reduce still further the invisible exports upen 
which the country’s trade balance so mut 


depended. 


A final dividend of 17s. 6d. is 
mended, making 35s. for the year. 
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BABCOCK AND WILCOX, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND TRADING PROFIT 
MR W. LIONEL FRASER’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Rebcock and Wilcox, Limited, will be held 
on May 29th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr W. Lionel Fraser, 
(MG. which has been circulated with the 
ccounts: 


Afier setting aside sums for depreciation, 
providing for UK taxation and making 
other adjustments, the balance standing to 
the credit of profit and loss account is 
(2.059,103. Your directors now recom- 
mend that a final dividend of 74 per cent, 
ess tax, plus a bonus of 3 per cent, less 
‘ax, be paid on the ordinary stock, absorbing 
£276,521, making 18 per cent for this year. 


Your board also recommend that the sum 
of £800,000 be transferred to general reserve, 
naking this £5,672,586, and that £150,000, 
as last year, be transferred to research and 
development reserve. 


In addition, it is recommended that an 
amount of £291,461 be appropriated to con- 
tingencies reserve, to cover a possible fall 
n the value of stock of merchandise. This 
reserve will then stand at £1 million. 


Your directors have given special attention 

the subject of replacement costs of plant 
and machinery and a sum of £659,253 is 
therefore. shown on the balance-sheet as a 
capital reserve. 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


1 will make only a general reference to the 
proposed excess profits levy, as it is obviously 
npossible at this time to give any indication 
egarding its effects on the profits of your 
ompany. Suffice it to say, the levy is, in my 
opimon, a bad tax for many reasons, particu- 
n its incidence. We are all fully con- 
ous that the country needs additional 
evenue if the present level of expenditure 
¢ to be maintained, but we hope that even- 
ily some equitable means will be found 
{ raising it. If the Government intend to 
encourage industrial efficiency, as I am sure 
they do, the Finance Bill will call for con- 
siderable amendment in the forthcoming 
committee stage. 


The past. year has again been a successful 
one, both turnover and trading profit show- 
ng handsome increases over the previous 
period, and those themselves constituted a 
record in the history of the company. The 
production facilities of your various works 
have been still further developed during the 
year and your board are encouraged by the 
ncreasing productive capacity, proving that 
the long-term plans which were put into 
operation immediately after the war have 
been fully justified. To-day our rate of out- 
put has increased to a point where we shall 
be able to manufacture plant far more 
guickly than has been the case since the end 
of the war. This is vital, not only on account 
of the necessity of meeting demands at home, 
but also to compete even more successfully in 
the export markets of the world. As is well 
known, our export business has always been 
considerable, but it is of supreme importance 
to expand it to the utmost in view of the 
nation’s present economic troubles. We are 
confident that continued improvement in 
efficiency of manufacture will enable us to 
meet increasing world competition, both in 
regard to price and delivery. 


INTERESTS IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Australia —In spite of the difficulties which 
have been encountered in Australia in recent 
years, and which the Dominion is still facing, 
your company™there, Babcock and Wilcox 


of Australia Pty., Limited, has extended its 
activities, and the works at Regents Park, 
Sydney, are being re-equipped and expanded 
to meet present day demands. They have 
a substantial order book. 


New Zealand.—Since the war we have 
continued to receive valuable orders from 
this Dominion. 


Canada——Your company’s interests in 
Canada are maintained by its associated com- 
pany, Babcock- Wilcox and Goldie- 
McCulloch, Limited. This company, with 
its works at Galt, Ontario, has made great 
progress in the past few years, and I feel 
sure will continue to assist the economic 
growth of Canada. 


Union of South Africa—Babcock and 
Wilcox of Africa (Pty.), Limited, have almost 
finished the construction of a manufacturing 
plant in the township of Duncanville, 
Vereeniging, and it is expected that manu- 
facture of component parts for boiler plant 
will commence by the middle of 1952. These 
works will undoubtedly play a considerable 
part in the industrialisation of Africa. The 
African company is also responsible for the 
sales, erecting and service organisation in 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
and Kenya. 


India.—Babcock and Wilcox of India, 
Limited, continues to show progress. 


Pakistan.—In Karachi we have a branch 
office which supplies the necessary sales, 
erecting and operating services in that terri- 
tory. 


HOME SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

The subsidiary companies at home con- 
tinue to work well. In particular, let me 
again underline the success of the “ Old- 
bury” Stoker, manufactured and marketed 
by Edwin Danks and Company (Oldbury), 
Limited, the demand for which has grown 
so much that it has been found necessary 
for the company to open a new works at 
Dudley. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


Nobody whe has any experience of 
administering a big, world wide, industrial 
company, calling for highly skilled engineer- 
ing and most careful planning, can deny that 
the task is formidable in existing circum- 
stances. In this country, we are, at this 
moment, in an economic crisis which 
threatens our very livelihood, and perforce 
industry and commerce are faced with 
immense problems, complications and draw- 
backs. Our own main obstacles at present 
are shortages of raw materials and delays in 
delivery of key components. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to mect this situation, 
and I can assure you that the management 
is inspired with an absolute determination to 
overcome all seeming difficulties and to press 
onwards to greater achievements in the 
future. I am glad that we are catching up 
to some extent on our order book, and this 
can only be in the national interest. As far 
as we are concerned, it will certainly act 
as an incentive and stimulant to our whole 
organisation. I am satisfied that your com- 
— is in a thoroughly sound condition and 

promise that we shall be relentless in our 
endeavours to keep your company where it 
at present is—in the forefront of the steam 
generating plant: section of industry, upon 
which in its turn a great proportion of indus- 
try is so much dependent. If we proceed 
in this way, I do not doubt that we shall 
render useful service to the community, and 
be able to report good progress next year. 
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: BLAW KNOX LIMITED 


CONTINUED WORLD-WIDE DEMAND 


The annual general meeting of Blaw Knox 
Limited was held on May 8th in London, 
Mr J. Theodore Goddard (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The profit for the year after providing 
for taxation is £121,028. During the year 
under review progress was maintained in all 
departments of the company, unfilled orders 
being greater than at any previous time. 


The “BK. Fifty” excavator and 
“B.K.12” motor grader have continued to 
win favour, particularly in overseas markets, 
and these new products increasingly con- 
tribute to the company’s turnover in con- 
struction machinery. Important contracts 
have been placed with the company for the 
supply of its regular products for rearmament 
and a high proportion of unfilled construction 
machinery orders are for export 


The company’s transmission tower depart- 
ment continues to make a substantial contri- 
bution to electric power schemes both in this 
country and overseas. Contracts have been 
secured from Canada, New Zealand, India, 
Pakistan, South Africa, Uganda, Columbia, 
etc., and, in addition, valuable orders heave 
been obtained from the British Electricity 
Authority for transmission towers for their 
132,000-volt lines as well as towers for their 
275,000-volt lines from Clyde’s Mill to West 


Melton, Tilbury to Elstree and Staythorpe 
to Elstree. 


Our steelworks department maintains its 
high reputation in the industry both at home 
and abroad. The substantial orders which 
the company has in hand rank high for 
priority of materials. This is important in 
present conditions. 


EXPANSION OF MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


_ We have substantially completed the 
installation of a gear cutting section and 
heat treatment plant at our Rochester Works. 
These additions will contribute to an improve- 
ment in production as gear cutting has been 
one of our more serious bottlenecks due to 
the limited gear cutting capacity in the 
country. 


While we had hoped to extend the work- 
shop space at our Watford Works to expand 
our Excavator production, the Town and 
Country Planning Authority has withheld 
permission. The necessity, however, for 
expanding production remains, and ways and 
mieans for achieving this ate under considera- 
tion by your board. 


The delay and difficulty in obtain- 
ing materials during the year under 
review and the consequent unbalanced 
position of our manufacture has _ re- 
sulted in output being curtailed with 
adverse effect on our costs of productign. 
The position today affecting the supply of 
materials is very battle better. You may be 
sure that your board will see that ‘the best 
use is made of the materials available and 
= keep production at the highest possible 

vel, 


The world-wide demand for the products 
of the company continues and it is regrettable 
that material shortages should so decisively 
limit the company’s progress. 


A feature of our accounts is the reduction 
in our cash resources. A year ago our cash 
and tax reserve certificates amounted to 
£459,888, whereas at December 31, 1951, 
they were £180,259, a reduction of £279.629. 
All this has been used in financing capital 
expenditure and stock-in-trade. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
30 per cent was approved. 
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RALLI BROTHERS LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


MR JACK VLASTO ON AN EXCEPTIONAL YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Ralli 
Brothers Limited will be held on May 30th 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
President, Mr Jack Vlasto, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts:— 


Sir Strati Ralli has, unfortunately for us 
all, carried out his intention of retiring and 
since January Ist we have been without his 
invaluable services. He is greatly missed 
by directors and staff alike, especially by 
those in London. At a memorable office 
gathering in December we all endeavoured 
to convey to him our appreciation and grati- 
tude for all he has done for the company 
and for those who serve it, and we expressed 
our warmest wishes for a long and happy 
retirement. 

Our secretary, Mr J. H. Johnson, will, I 
am sorry to say, also be retiring shortly. 
He has filled his arduous office with distinc- 
tion since the company was formed in 1931, 
and leaves with our best wishes. Fortunately 
he will still be available to us in a consulta- 
tive capacity. 

By necessity the directors’ report on this 
occasion is somewhat lengthy. The many 
changes reflected in the company’s balance 
sheet and the consolidated accounts of the 
group require the amplification which it 
provides. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


In view of the optimistic forecast which I 
made on this occasion last year, you will 
have been expecting to see exceptional results 
in the accounts now presented. The con- 
solidated trading profit of £3,166,533, before 
tax, is not only a record to date, but one 
likely to take a lot of beating in the future. 
Our 1950-51 year covered a period of great 
activity and rising prices for most of the 
commodities we handle. The opportunities 
presented by these conditions were success- 
fully grasped, almost all sections of our busi- 
ness giVing good results, The strain imposed 
on our financial and especially on our 
physical resources by a £65 million turnover 
was considerable. The greatest credit is due 
to our managers and our staff of all cate- 
gories, here and overseas, for the efficient 
and indefatigable manner in which the large 
volume of work of all kinds was smoothly 
accomplished. 


At August 31, 1951, when our year 
closed, commodity prices stood at inflated 
levels and were very vulnerable. In dealing 
with the profits for the year we have, there- 
fore, been mindful of the need for caution 
and of the difficulties with which we would 
be faced in a period of falling prices. We 
have accordingly strengthened our reserves, 
in particular our stocks valuation reserve, 
which now stands at £550,000, and on which 
we will not hesitate to call should the need 
arise. It is pleasing to note that our specified 
revehue reserves now total £2,600,000 and 
that “other capital reserves” at £620,479 
have become free, some of our trading profits 
having been used for eliminating the tag 
previously attached. The £520,000 taken 
from share premium reserve in November 
for the issue of 520,000 new Ordinary es 
has thus been virtually replaced. 


A SPECIAL DISTRIBUTION 


In view of the favourable results, our staff 
received certain exceptional bonus payments 


during 1950-51. In addition, as you will 
notice from the directors’ report, £75,000 has 
been earmarked for the benefit of existing 
provident funds and other retirement 
arrangements. This sum will be disposed 
of in due course as the executive committee 
may decide. We do not feel, however, that 
the interim dividends already paid are an 
adequate return to our equity shareholders 
from this bumper year despite the fact that 
the ordinary dividend, after the one-in-ten 
bonus, really represents 12.1 per cent as com- 
pared to 11 per cent previously. A special 
distribution of 2$ per cent on the Ordinary 
and of 7.6 per cent on the “A” shares will, 
therefore, be the subject of a special resolu- 
tion and is intended as an exceptional pay- 
ment to mark an exceptional year. The 
£53,200 involved by this payment to share- 
holders will be taken from “other capital 
reserves” and from that portion which con- 
sists of the accumulated surpluses over cost 
from sales, made over many years, of redun- 
dant fixed assets. These payments, we are 
advised, will therefore be free of liability to 
tax in the hands of the recipients, 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


In venturing to comment on the prospects 
for our current year 1951-52, I cannot, un- 
fortunately, continue so cheerfully. Thanks 
to a good volume of satisfactory forward 
business on the books at September Ist and, 
subsequently, to excellent earnings from one 
of our major artiles, the year began well. 
Until the end of December, in fact, our 
merchanting profits and turnover made a 
brave effort to keep within reasonable 
distance of the figures for the corresponding 
periods in the previous year. In February 
the recession in world trade made itself 
felt very abruptly and, since then, com- 
modity prices have been declining sharply 
in the absence of demand. In Certain 
cases we have been unable to escape heavy 
loss on. our working stocks and this has 
eaten deep into our earlier profits. While, 
for the main part, the reliability of our 
buyers is not in question, we are still 
shipping goods which we sold—and bought 
—at prices far above current levels and 
some anxiety is inevitable until all this 
business is worked off. 


Our subsidiary companies, as a whole, look 


like having very favourable results for 
1951-52. 


Shareholders will shortly be receiving a 
copy of an illustrated booklet which we 
have prepared with the object of giving them 
an impression of the nature of our business, 
I hope it ill be found interesting. 


MAJOR NEW DEVELOPMENT 


This year we are embarking on one major 
new development. In association with the 
Industrial Development Corporation of Paki- 
stan, with His Highness the Aga Khan and 
members of his group in Pakistan, and with 
James Mackie and Sons, Limited, of Belfast, 
we afe participating to the extent of Rs. 43 
lacs (£465,000) in The Crescent Jute Mills 
Company, Limited, a Rs. 14 crore com 
(£1,625,000) formed to own and operate a 
loom jute mill to be erected at Daulatpur, 
near the new port of Chalna, in Bast 


Pakistan. The mill should be in es 
tion in 1954 and, with its strong widely 
ee backing, should have a successful 
uture, 
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OLDS DISCOUNT 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CIRC| LATED 
STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
MR W. A. OLDS 


The accounts for 1951 again show a furthe: 
advance. Assets now total over £5} . 


i million 
and reserves together with issued 


£1,377,771. i 
We have a wide range of methods for 
providing~ facilities in non-luxury trades 


which will assist in countering falling sales 
and dwindling employment. By these 
methods our resources have been kepr fully 
empleyed and this appears likely to continue. 

Our association with the “Tube Invest. 
ments” Group has proved highly satis. 
factory, and a large turnover has been 
established by the jointly owned company, . 
“T.I. Cycle Credit Facilities Limited” ~ 

We are anticipating other forms of develop- 
ment, and hope in due course to extend our 
activities overseas. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS OVER LAST 7 YEARS 


Ordinary Profit 
Profit Dividend Retained 

before Paid ifter 
Taxation (Net) Taxation 

£ £ £ 

1945 ... 53,873 15% 10,100 15,273 
1947 ... 121,169 20% 20,832 37,562 
1949 .., 161,030 20 %, 30,938 27,192 
1951 ... 215,363 20 % 37,800 31,488 


The 20% Ordinary Dividend paid for 1951 
represents 7.36% (gross) on the Ordinary 
Stock and Reserves. 


BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE AND WAGON 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


The ninety-eighth annual genera! meeting 
of this company was held on May 6th at 

irmingham, Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, 

BE, JP, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with accounts for 1951:— 


The results for the year constitute a record. 
The balance of £396,149 from the trading 
account reflects an increased sales value and 
the benefit from the work of earlier years. 


The achievement of our company in 1951 
which gives me greatest pleasure is that the 
value of our output exported created a fresh 
record, export sales home sales and 
by a very substantial amount. The countries 
to which we york in 1951 ai oad 
ina, Australia pt, Hong Kong, 
Indi . Iraq, Malaya, Moarkius, Nigeria, 
South Africa and Tanganyika. A very m™- 
pressive list I am sure you will agree. 

At home, in addition to carriages and 

for the British ee" ee 
carriages for the m Trans 
Executive, we delivered the new Golden 
Arrow train for the Pullman Car Company® 
special Festival service. 

For the immediate future the difficulty 
with metal supplies will have its effect upon 
results, but I am hopeful that the troub!e will 
be steadily overcome, and I have every 
confidence in the longer term prospects. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
ne Serer eee oe MO Pe owed 
less tax, on the Ordinary shares was approved. 


. » 
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THE TELEGRAPH 
CONDENSER COMPANY ~ 


ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS SURPASSED 


The nineteenth annual meeting of The 
Telegraph Condenser Company Limited was 
held on May Ist in London, Mr P. V. Hunter, 
CRE. Hon. MIEE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
ited statement: 


In my last statement I indicated that the 
prospects for 1951 were reasonably satisfac- 
tory ; I was not able, however, to anticipate 
the unprecedented demand for our products 
which developed during the year. Incoming 
orders, both in volume and value, were the 
highest ever recorded in the company's 
history. Fortunately, due to the progress of 
the development and expansion programmes, 
the company was omce again able to 
exceed, by a substantial margin, all previous 
output records. Thus we were able to 
satisfy, in the majority of cases, the greatly 
increased requirements of our customers. 


SALES 


The company’s turnover exceeded that for 
the previous year by a very substantial 
amount, in spite of an acute shortage of 
certain important raw materials. Every effort 
vas made to make good deficiencies of home 
produced materials by purchase abroad, and 
the consignments which overseas supplies 
made available to us, contributed in no small 
measure to providing peak production in our 
factories, but was insufficient to permit of 
any substantial stockpiling. 


Sales to overseas customers were higher 
than in 1950, itself a record year, notwith- 
standing increasing international competition 
and restrictions upon imports imposed by 
foreign governments. Conditions 

e steadily become less favourable, how- 
ever, and, in spite of all our efforts, it may 
not be possible to maintain our export turn- 
over at the same level during 1952. 


Despite substantial increases in direct and 
indirect costs of manufacture, the increased 
turnover, both at home and abroad, which 
once again broke all previous records, enabled 
the company to achieve the highest trading 
profit in its history. 


During the last quarter of 1951 and during 
the first few months of the current year there 
has been g marked falling off in require- 
ments for our products within the radio 
ndustry. The substantial increase in the 
rate of Purchase Tax, imposed upon radio 
and television sets by the April, 1951, 
Budget, was a severe blow to manufacturers 
in this highly competitive industry. 


Although we have started this year with a 
reasonably satisfactory order book, I hesitate 
to forecast what effect the inflationary trends 
in the country may have upon the turnover 
and profits of this business, which caters 
largely for a sémi-luxury market. ‘The likeli-' 
hood of profits being maintained at the 1951 
level is femote, since this was an exceptional 
year in all respects. 


In conformity with ydur board’s policy of 
bringing issued capital more into line with 
capital employed in the business your direc- 
tors propose that £50,000 of the undivided 
profits of the company should be capitalised, 
such sum being applied in paying up in full 
100,000 new ordinary shares of 10s. each 
which would be issued credited as fully paid 
up to ordinary share’ in the propor- 
tion of one new ordinary share for every four 
ordinary shares held. 


It is hoped to hold the necessary extra- 
general meeting to effect such pro- 
posal early in June next. 


The report was adopted. 


various 


JOSIAH PARKES AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Union Locks and 
Builders’ Hardware) 


FURTHER SUCCESSFUL TRADING 


The annual general meeting of Jésiah 
Parkes and Sons, Limited, was held on May 
2 at Willenhall, Staffs, Mr C. W. Parkes, 
JP, chairman and joint managing director, 
presiding. ‘ 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: The accounts for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1951, reflect another suc- 
cessful year’s trading in the course of which 
the company has earned considerably higher 
profits than in the previous year. During 
1951 we reaped a full year’s benefit from the 
extensions and reorganisation referred to in 
my last review, and in addition the South 
African subsidiary company has, for the first 
time, contributed towards the group profits. 


The net profit on trading was £198,681, 
which is again a record, compared with 
£119,601 earned in the previous year. Taxa- 
tion absorbs £97,149, leaving a net retainable 
= of £101,532, as against £46,082 in 
1950. 


We have spent a further £6,280 on build- 
ings and £30,219 on plant, a total of £36,499, 
but we are also committed for further expen- 
diture of £54,000 in this direction. Among 
current assets, stocks are higher by £96,402 
and debtors by £37,658, reflecting the higher 
turnover and in the case of stock, higher 
price levels. In current liabilities the amount 
due to creditors is up by £25,785 and taxa- 
tion provision is £21,499 higher. The surplus 
of liquid assets is £306,635, compared with 
£213,660 a year earlier, an increase of 
£92,975. 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 15 PER CENT 


We are again recommending a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, making a-total for the 
year of 15 per cent, the same rate as was 
paid in 1950. Having regard to the cash 
position and our future commitments the 
board felt that no change should be made and 
the opportunity has therefore been taken to 
plough back a substantial portion of the 
year’s profit: The effect of this decision is 
shown in the balance-sheet by the increases 
in the general reserve, now equal to the paid 
up capital, and in the carry-forward on profit 
and loss account. 


During the year it was considered desirable 
to increase the paid up capital of the South 
African company by transferring £30,000 
from the balance outstanding on the loans 
and advances account and applying this 
amount in payment for shares. 


IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


In the Willenhall factory there has been a 
continued improvement in efficiency. Greater 
use has been made of the very extensive 
facilities for manufacturing provided during 
the past five years, which has enabled us 
considerably to increase our output. The 
increased profit earned by the parent com- 
pany is almost entirely due to these condi- 
tions, the ratio of profit to turnover being 
practically unchanged from earlier years. 


The international situation is still very 
obscure, and overseas trading, which bulks 
large in our economy, is extremely difficult mn 
many markets. 


During the past year material supplies have 
been very difficult, but while the restriction 
on steel supplies may affect us to some extent, 
we do not anticipate any serious repercus- 
sions on the output of the factories because 
of material shortages. ; 

The report was adopted, 


a 
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BRITISH ENKA LIMITED 


RECORD YARN PRODUCTION 


MR A. D. CARMICHAEL ON TRADING 
. CONDITIONS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of British Enka Limited was held on 
at 2nd in London, Mr A. D. Carmichael, 
CBE (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement. The net profit for the year 
1951 amounted to £419,415, compared with 
£300,241 in 1950. The directors recommend 
a dividend on the stock of 10 per cent. 


The satisfactory profit for the year results 
from higher operating efficiency, from a sub- 
stantial increase in production, and from the 
use of lower-priced raw materials bought 
earlier in a rising market. Throughout the 
year we were able to operate to full capacity 
and to sell all our production. 


As reported last year, in view of the severe 
cuts in supplies of sulphur from dollar 
countries, in order to assure our future sup- 
plies, we joined with several other large pro- 
ducers of rayon and other chemical users, 
in a project for the production of sulphuric 
acid from anhydrite, which is indigenous. 
We have agreed to take up $1,081 shares of 
£1 each at par in the United Sulphuric Acid 
Corporation Limited, a cémpany with a sub- 
scribed capital of £1,200,000. We have also 
agreed to take up to a further 81,081 shares 
of £1 each at par, if the cost of the under- 
taking should exceed the initial share and 
debenture capital raised. Production is due 
to start in 1954-55, and, when the plant is in 
operation, we should receive at reasonable 
prices excellent quality sulphuric acid en- 
tirely from home sources independent of 
imports of sulphur. 


Although it does not affect the year under 
review, it is appropriate to mention that early 
in 1952 the company acquired the whole of 
the issued capital of Breda Visada Limited, 
of Littleborough, Lancs. 


TRADING 


In my speech a year ago I referred to the 
ilment of supplies of sulphur and its 
derivatives, so vital to our production. The 
allocation granted to us by the Board of 
Trade was insufficient for our requirements 
and for a short period we were compelled to 
curtail yarn production. We were, however, 
able to make limited additional purchases of 
sulphur and acid at very high prices. This 
enabled us to restore the cuts and thereafter 
we increased our output, so that over the 
whole year we produced more yarn than ever 
before in the history of the company. 


A severe recession, affecting the entire tex- 
tile industry, spread in the autumn from the 
USA to the Continent and is now affecting 
this country seriously. 


It is impossible to forecast how long this 
state of trade will last. We have maintained 
our production to capacity for the first 
quarter of 1952, although conditions have 
forced us to put some yarn into stock. 


The directors’ prudent policy of creating 
substantial reserves and building up the 
strength of the company has been justified 
by fécent events and has helped us to stand 
the stress of the present days. 

Rayon yarns provide, a raw material, of 
excellent quality, at an outstandingly cheap 
price. They can be manipulated with great 
efficiency and provide the masses of the 
people with good quality, attractive clothing 
and fabrics at moderate prices. For indus- 
trial purposes, particularly for the tyre trade, 
rayon has become well established and has 
proved its worth. 

The report was adopted. 


* 














INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


CHANGING PRICE LEVELS IN 
RELATION TO ACCOUNTS 


The seventy-first annual meeting of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Eng- 
land and Wales was held on May 7th in 
London 


Mr C. W. Boyce, CBE, the president, in 
the course of his address, said: 


I need hardly remind you of the differences 
of opinion among business men and among 
accountants—and indeed among members of 
the Council—on the subject of accounting in 
relation to changes in the purchasing power 
of money. While not wishing to embark on 
a controversial discussion today, I would like 
to say how glad I am that this important 
matter is to be on the agenda of the Inter- 
national Congress. It is fitting that it should 
be so, for this problem affects all countries 
at the present time in greater or lesser degree 
and is, perhaps, the subject which is most 
frequently debated among accountants of all 
nationalities. 

The Institute Council was one of the 
earliest bodies to examine and give its views 
upon the matter in the much discussed 
Recommendation XII published early in 1949. 
his complex subject has been under close 
review bythe Council and in committee for 
many months past and, at its meeting today, 
the Council has authorised the publication 
of a further statement on the subject for the 
benefit of members. The statement is being 
printed and should be ready for issue to 
members in the very near future. 


HISTORICAL COST BASIS LIMITATIONS 


It cannot be emphasised too strongly that 
the significance of accounts prepared on the 
historical cost basis is subject to limitations, 
not the least of which is that the monetary 
unit in which the accounts are prepared is 
not a stable unit of measurement; in 
consequence, the monetary results shown by 
accounts prepared on the basis of historical 
cost are not a measure of increase or decrease 
in wealth in terms of purchasing power. Nor 
do the monetary results necessarily represent 
the amount which can prudently be regarded 
as available for distribution, having regard 
to the financial requirements of the business. 


At the same time, the alternatives to his- 
torical cost which we have so far examined 
appear to be full of serious defects and the 
logical application of some of them would 
have social and economic repercussions going 
far beyond the realm of accountancy. We do 
not, therefore, feel justified at this stage in 
advising that a departure from the historical 
cost basis should be made in preparing annual 
accounts for shareholders, though we con- 
sider that fuller information should be given 
to the shareholders as to the estimated effects 

‘ which changes in prices have had upon the 
affairs of their businesses, and we recommend 
the building up of reserves to reflect those 
changes. We also recommend experimenting 
with methods of measuring the effects of 
price changes on profits and financial require- 
ments and the inclusion of a statement of the 


basis of the calculations if the results of these 
experiments are published as part of the docu- 
ments which acéompany the accounts. We 
have stated in our memorandum to the Royal 
Commission that if it were decided to give 
some measure of taxation relief to businesses 
in respect of the financial effects of rises in 
prices, the method we would favour for doing 
so would be to give relief on retained profits. 


As I have said, the defects in the alterna- 
tive proposals so far examined are. serious 
and we should not minimise them. At the 
same time, they should not deter us from 
further study of the problem. The Inter- 
national Congress in June will give us the 
opportunity of hearing the results of experi- 
ence and research in the various countries 
from which delegates are coming to the Con- 
gress from overseas, and after it is over the 
Council proposes to invite other professional 
bodies to join with it in such a further study. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND 


The annual general meeting of the British 
Aluminium Company Limited was held on 
May 6th, in London. 


Mr R. W. Cooper, OBE, MC (the chair- 
man) said that while the profit represented 
an increase, the net profit after taxation did 
mot provide a sufficient margin for the main- 
tenance and normal expansion of their 
capital assets. The overwhelming burden 
of taxation which had to be borne by 
industry in this country at the present time 
was placing them at an ever increasing dis- 
advantage in relation to their competitors in 
many countries overseas where more 
generous and often special depreciation 
allowances made it possible for profits to be 
ploughed back into industry in the form of 
new plant and equipment. 


PRICE VARIATIONS 


During the year the fixed Government 
price for virgin aluminium had remained at 
£124 per ton, but had been increased to 
£148 per ton on January 1, 1952, and again 
to £154 per ton on April Ist last. Apart 
from the inevitable variations in price of 
their semi-fabricated products made neces- 
sary by those changes in the price of ingot, 
they had becn able to retain a very great 
degree of stability in the price of such pro- 
ducts, although minor adjustments had had 
to be made to cover increases in wages and 
other materials and services outside their 
control. 


The demand for their products, particu- 
larly sheet and strip had increased greatly 
throughout the year quite apart from defence 
requirements and it was disappointing that 
they should be so heavily restricted in metal 
supplies at a time when so many new uses 
for their material were taking such pro- 
mising shape. They had, however, a pic- 
ture which gave them great confidence in th 
continued development of the-use of their 
metal after the completion of the current 
rearmament programme and they looked for- 
ward to the day when they could turn their 
whole resources to the service of normal 
progress. They also looked forward to the 
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day when they could direct more 0! 
efforts 


their 
to the building up of their «x; 
- business had of necessity een tae 


tailed at the Government's request owing to 
the shortage of ingot metal and to detence 
requirements. 


LARGER INCOME 


The total consolidated*income for the year 
was £3,445,871 which was an increase over 
the previous year of £1,254,375. The jixed 
assets amounted to £18,099,110 as com. 
pared with £17,437,113 a year ago. The 
sum of £538,324 had been set aside for 
depreciation reserve and after adjustments 
the reserves now stood at £5,532,530. The 
excess of current assets over current |iabili- 
ties was now at the very Satisfactory fizure 
of £8,640,278 which was a further increase 
over last year of £2,061,616. The total 
amount the revenue reserves wag 
£7,358,768 as compared with £6,455,239 4 
year ago, an increase of £903,529. 


The directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent, which made 1) 
cent for the year, and a cash bonus of 
cent on the ordinary stock. 


He had informed the directors thi: he 
felt he must retire at the end of the current 
year. Viscount Portal of Hungerford had 


agreed to succeed him ‘as chairman. 
The report was adopted. 


| per 
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THE SEA INSURANCE. 
COMPANY LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of The Sea Insurance Company Limited, 
was held on May 6th in Liverpool. A sratc- 
ment by the chairman, Major A. Harold 
Bibby, DSO, DL, had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1951. 


The total premium income for the year 
amounted to £3,859,8387, of which £1,841,794, 
or 48 per cent, was derived from the con- 
marine departments. 


The marine, aviation and transit account 
for 1950 has been closed by a transfer to 
underwriting suspense account of {543,75, 
leaving a t of £205,979, which has been 
transfe to profit and loss account. Claims 
due to theft and pilferage have shown little 
or no reduction over the previous year and 
cargo rates are still weak. 


The fire department has increased its pre- 
mium by £317,227 and now stands at 
£1,198,532. A profit of £71,992 has been 
transferred to profit and loss account. [ire 
losses were substantially heavier than in the 
previous. year. 


The accident department premium income 
totalled £643,262, on which a small pro! ot 
£7,004 was transferred to profit and |0ss 
account. Motor business continues (0 b¢ 
unprofitable, and the high cost of repairs ind 
court awards to third. parties combine 
obliterate the profit in this department. 


While all sections of our business hiv: 
increased in volume, the highest increase 145 
arisen in our American agency og he 

rogressive t of our old fricads, 

essrs Chubb and Son. 





Ww do so many businessmen, economists, accountants, subscribe 

; TAX DIGEST AND ACCOUNTANTS’ 

It is because this monthly journal! is practical, authorita- 

tive, and. a real help to those who have to deal with Income Tax, 

, Annual Subscription 21s. 

Specimen current oy 28. on application to 
. Box 46, g 


to th. INCOME 
REVIEW? 
and Trustee or Funds administration, etc. 
post free; overseas 23s. 
ne Seen. The Fiscal Press Limited, P. 
Herts. 


1ANADA.—Top executive (40) seeks responsible post in Canada. 


‘ C e industry including finance, 
administration, factory organisation, sales and service. 


/ Exceptional experience in engineerin 


to any type of business.—Write Box 931. 


At least 


t. Albans, | to Salaried P. 


Adaptabie 


ersonnel Department, quotin 
By rzictencr IN BUSINESS,—An Exhi 


on all aspects of business administration and managem: "| '% 
open until June 6th, 


aa BOOKSHOP 6, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1. 


, N ARKET RESEARCH.—Ford Motor Company Limited of Dis" 
a ham, Essex, require man aged 
two years 
Economics degree a strong advantage. 
prospects: non-contributory 
n accordance with the Not 


not more than 30 as Assis'1"' 
preferably in motor indu 
Good starting salary «2 
ion, This vacancy has been nol! 
cation of Vacancies ler, 1952.—R°)"'y 
reference EMR. 
ition of the latest books 


experience, 


pe he 


.m, daily, at C.P.C, 


from 9. . 
rom 9.30 a.m Tel: Witt 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
_ Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commerciai Register No, } Cairo. 


| 

cee eee rere pe 
| FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££3,000,000 
| RESERVE FUND - - - = £€3,000,000 
| 















London Office: 


6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT: and the SUDAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER : 


THE REFUGE 
WILLSAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


COMMITTEE , 
International Graduates Summer School 
July 5th-August 16, 1952 


‘ BRITAIN AND THE MODERN WORLD” 
xamining British Commonwealth, Colonial, Economic and Foreign 
olicies in the Twentieth Century. Lectures and seminar groups. 

graduates accepted for three or six-week periods, 

Prospectus from: 

Oxford University Batension Lectures Committee, 

Rewley House, : 
Wellington Square 
Oxford. 


rHE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 
the Annual General te of the Company held on April 23, 
the dividend of Fifteen Shillings per £5 share proposed by the 
tors was declared but it was decided that only Ten Shillings 
s amount should be paid as from May Ist, leaving payment of 
the balance in abeyance until the position regarding the effect of the 
Put Utilities Concessions law (law 129 of 1947) is clarified with 
the Egyptian Government. In accordance with this decision notice 
given that .a dividend of Ten Shillings per £5 share on 
iy No, 125, less Egyptian Government and Alexandria Municipal 
lax mounting to Is. 11.37d. will be paid on and after May 1, 1952, 
at the National Bank of Egypt in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in 
London at 6 King William Street, E.C.4. 
Kingdom tax at the standard rate will also be deducted from 
paid in London except when.coupons are accompanied by 
t of non-residence in the United Kingdom. 
ofits for the year ended December 3ist, 1951, £168,000 (last 
yi £168,000). 
Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, April 23, 1952. 
By order of the Board, 
OBERT WALTON, Managing Director. 


af SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 

TICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the “* Salle d’Iéna,’* 10 Avenue d’léna, 
Paris, on Tuesday, June 10, 1952, at 2.30 pm. 

folders of not less than twenty-five shares who are desirous of 
‘ng present or represented at the Meeting must prove at the Head 
Office of the Company, 1 rue d’Astorg, Paris, before 2.30 p.m. on 
Thursday, June 5, 1952, that they have deposited their shares with 
t mpany or with any of the Company’s appointed Agents. 
Shares nm be deposited in London with Messrs N. M. Rothschild 
and Sons, who will in due course deliver a card of admission for the 
Le Directeur Général, 

asta aes SC MICHEL HOMOLLE. 
|X 1BITION OF BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
‘4 (knglish, American, French) at BOOK HOUSE. LIMITED, 
qe Vii tehall, S.W.1, 10-5.30, Saturdays included; open to June 7th. 
( OMPREHENSIVE but econemical service offered by independent 
print consultant, London, for designing and printing home and 
export brochures and advertising literature.—Box 940. 
> ‘TINENTAL HOLIDAYS—not ‘‘ organised" or mass produced 
~ but arranged as you or you friends may want. a days 
fron £24 18s, 6d.; Brittany—10 days from £16 10s. 6d.; Italy—15 days 
om £27 lis. 6d.; also the Rivieras, Paris, Austria, Switzerland, and 
(her countries. Write for brochure or ‘phone.—Business & Holida 
Wilh ae Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 

tena f 


MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 
Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 
58 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1, GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 


ee 


Printed in Great Britain T 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are —— or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 


we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 





THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventy-fifth Annual General 
Meeting of The Cunard Steam-Ship Company Limited will be held in 
Cunard Building (Fifth Floor), Pier Head, Liverpool, on Wednesday, 
aoe 28, 1952, at eleven o'clock a.m, 

(1)._To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts for the year 
yrs December 31, 1951, with the Reports of the Directors and 

uditers, 

(2) To sanction the declaration of final.dividend for the year 1951. 

(3) To elect Directors in place of those retiring, who, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. , 

(4) To confirm re-appointment of Auditors and to fix their 
remuneration. 

(5) To consider, and if thought fit, to pass the following resolutions 
as special resolutions :— : 

(1) ‘* That Clause 3 (G8) of the Memorandum of Association 
of the Company be amended by deleting the words ‘ and holding 
any salaried employment or office in the Company or such other 
Company.’ *’ 

(2) ‘That Article 104 of the Company’s Articles of Associa- 
tion be amended by deleting the words ‘and holding any 
salaried employment or office in the Company or such other 
Company,’ and the words ‘holding any such employment or 


office. 
By Order of the Board 
H. EAVES, Secretary. 


Offices : Cunard Building, Liverpool. May 3, 1952. 

Note.—A member entitled to attend and vote is entitled to appoint 
one or more proxies to attend and vote instead of him, -A proxy need 
not also be a member. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE-AND-A-QUARTER — — REGISTERED STOCK, 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due July 1, 

1952, the BALANCES will bé STRUCK at the close of business on 
cone .. 1952, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex- 
ividend, 
For Bank of Montreal. Financial Agents for the Government of 


Canada in Londcn, 
A. D. HARPER, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. May 1, 1952. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1954 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due July 1, 

1952, the BALANCES will be STRUCK at the close of business on 

June 3, 1952, after which date the stock will be transferred ex- 


dividend. 
For Bank of nee 


D. HARPER, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, May 1, 1952. 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN : 
FOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1954 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-63 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1953-58 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due July 1, 1952, the Balances of the several accounts in 
the above-mentioned Stocks will he struck on the night of June ist 
next, and that on and after June 2nd the Stocks will be transferable 
ex-dividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) (London 
Registrars of the above Stocks), 
2 G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. May 6, 1952 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due June 30th next, the Balances of the several] Accounts 
in the above-mentioned Stock will be struck on the night of May 3ist, 
end that = and after June ist the Stock will transferable 
ex-dividend. 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) (London 
Registrars of the above Stock), 
G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. May 6, 1952 
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rumor or =§B.SC. ECON. 
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TUITION for 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical 

research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 

posts under Education authorities, ete. The degree is to all without University 

residence... You ane reas for the examinations at under the experienced 
i of Wolsey (est. 1894); fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
desired. 765 Successes at Lond, B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925-51. 


groapocess irom the Director of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Civil Engineering and 
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Building Contractors 


| McAlpines are the most highly mechanized firm in 
| the Industry today. The total plant used averages 
16 H.P. per man, and reaches a peak of 53 H.P.-on 
some contracts. [his means speed with efficiency 


at the lowest possible cost, 


80 PARK LANE - LONDON : W.1 
AREA OFFICES IN SOUTH WALES, MIDLANDS, TYNESIDE & SCOTLAND 
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